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to this day the historian draws his material fr 3m Bernier s 
“Travels." The English translation of his work appeared 
in London in 1671. It created so much noise there, 
that the mighty pen of the then premier poet, Dryden, 
was influenced to write a Tragedy of Aurangjeb, many 
striking passages of which are mere paraphrases of the 
text of this eminent traveller. The scholars of France, 
England, Holland, Belgium, Germany and Italy were 
indebted to him for their informations about the pomp 
and power of the gay Court of Agra. In fact, this book 
'played an important part in making the East known 
to the West. 

To the Indians, this book has two fold interest. 
It gives a true and detailed account of their father 
land when the Mogul power was at its zenith, the 
Rajput chivalry was burning at the very socket 
and the society was immune from the onslaught of the 
haughty civilazation, which has of late begun to operate 
upon the trend of their thought and thereby disturt 
the internal arrangements of their social organism 
Secondly the book would give them an idea as to how 
their forefathers stood in the estimation of the ther 
Europeans, who, by their very nature and education 
were unable to penetrate deep into the mysteries of the 
Hindu thought and civilization. An elaborate discus- 
.sion on this head will be found in the introduction ol 
this edition which, we hope, will repay perusal. 

Bernier wrote his book in the French latjguage 
whicli lias since undergone a great change. HenceSii. 

■"inal work is a sealed book to many of us W"c 
''f refore published the very rare translation ol 
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Henry Ouldmburgh, published m 1 6S4, without my 
change in its antiquated diction and spelling etc , but 
printed it as we have found it Many publishers and 
editors of the old authors think it convenient to muti 
late the original and thereby mar its inherent literary 
beauty Such works of Vandalism do not fit in with our 
notion of decency and propnety We look upon with 
the same regard the sanctity which hedges in an old 
author, as we look upon the sanctity of old tombs and 
monuments Both are inviolable by their very nature 
and for the sacred associations which they carry with 
them To the scholars such unmeaning change is 
reprehensible for various reason> It ofiers an appreciable 
hindrance to the study of the growth of the language 
m all its aspects, namely the o^^-'-^phy, etymology 
and syntax We have therefore '' lought it proper 
not to tamper with even the orthography of this old 
writer of the 17th century Everything has been 
kept intact as has been found in our original For 
the convenience of the general reader, we have appended 
an exhaustive glossary, index and an elaborate 
introduction which will help him much in the right 
understanding of this old and highly interesting 
book 
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INTRODUCTION. 


LIFIi AND WORKS OF FRANCOIS BERNIFR. 


In the year 1620 Francois Bernier was born at Joue, 
a small village in the province of Anjou, in Ecaoce. 
His parents v.'ere known neither to fame or fortune anc 
managed some how or other to earn out their honcsl 
livelihood by tilling the soil. - Tlic parish record show; 
that he Wiis baptieed on 36th September, 1620. Tht 
early life of this peasant boy is shrouded in imper\’iou! 
mystery, Into which the searchlights of the last two 
centuries have not been Able to' penetrate. The only 
thing known of his early career Is that he learned 
Physiology at the feet of professor Pierri Gassendi, 
the well known philosopher of Provence. Bernier was 
matriculated at the University of MontepelUcr^n 1G52, 
passed his examination as Licentiate in Medicine and 
then took his degree as a Doctor of Medicine on the 
26th of August of the same year. It may be obviously 
presumed that he was gifted with a strong passion for 
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the same regard the sanctity which hedges in an old 
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not to tamper with even the orthography of this old 
writer of the 17th century. Everything has been 
kept intact as has been found in our original. For 
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INTRODUCTION. 


LIFExVN’D WORKS OF FRANCOIS BEIiNIER. 


In the year 1620 Francois Bernier was born' at Joue, 
a small village in the province of Anjou, in E tao c e. 
His parents v;ere known neither to' fame or fortune anc 
managed some how or other to earn out their honesi 
livelihood by tilling the soil. * The parish record show* 
that he was baptiecd on 26th September, 1620. Tlu 
early life of this peasant boy is shrouded in impervloui 
mystery, into which the searchlights of the last two 
centuries have not been able to' penetrate. The only 
thing known 0/ his early career is that he learned 
Physiology at the feet of. professor Pierri Gassendi, 
the well known philosopher of Provence. Bernier was 
matriculated at the University of Montepellier^n 1652, 
passed his examination as Licentiate in Medicine and 
then took his degree as a Doctor of Medicine on the 
26th of August of the same year. It may be obviously 
presumed that.he was gifted with a strong passion for 
travelling in foreign countries. He was born at a time 
when Europe .was making new exploitations in various 
parts of the world, and its adventurous travellers were 
filling the atmosphere with many cock and bull stories, 
which inflamed his juvenile mind to see the “realms 
alar.“ is knowrr Vnat ^ W6 visited l^orth Oefmj'*'^ 
pjaland and Switzerland even before he was .. 
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ed. In I654 he visited Palestine and Syria, but soon 
•returned to his mother country to see his beloved 
tutor, Professor Gassendi, in his death bed. But un-‘ 
fortunately Gassendi died in his arms on the 24th of 
October 1955, and his death was deeply mourned by 
this illustrations pupil. To Gassendi, Bernier owed 
his powers of accurate observation, perspicuity and 
acumen which placed him far above the common run 
of travellers. He recorded his sense of gratitude to his 
professor in his letter to Mr. Chaplain (Vide page 326- 
27 of this book) from which we come to know that he 
was introduced to professor Gassendi by Monsieur 
Chappele. The circumstances under which he sought 
the tutelege of that eminent philosopher are still hidden 
in darkness. 

In 1656 Benier started for Egypt and resided at 
Rosette where he became the guest of the French Vice- 
consul M. de. Bermon. During his stay there, 
some persons died of plague and Bermon also 
had an attack of the same disease. Bernier attended 
him as a physician and prescribed butter of 
antimony — now called subblimated muriate of 
antimony — and operated his abcess, which brought 
his host-patient round. Bernier himself caught the 
contagion but escaped almost scot-free, by a judicious 
use of the emetic, at the very commencement of the 
attack. This account gives rise to the question 
whether the disease was identical with the same disease 
which has of late been christened as the Bubonic 
Plague and which has been decimating India for the 

six or seven years. We learn from M. Bernier that 
'"“•ase was both infectious and contagious and 
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also that one of Its marked symptoms was the swelling 
of an abcess or bubo. We also learn from the same au- 
'thority that the virulence of the disease abated after 
the fall of “goute" or detv. Now too, we sec that the 
virulence of the pestilence subsides after rainfall. 
Hence we surmise that the Egyptian malady 
described by Bernier bore a striking resemblance 
to the Bubonic Plague of our own lime. But wc leave 
this question open for the antiquarians and medical 
experts to decide. ' 

We then come to know from his own writings, that . 
after being cured of the fatal disease, he resided at 
Grand Cairo for a period of one year. From Cairo he 
went to Jedda and thence to Moka. He then intended 
to visit Abyssinia but afterwards tlie project was aban- 
doned, and he set out for India m 1G5S— as agent to the 
famous French Minister, Colbert, who gave great atten 
tion to maritime interest of his country,— and reached 
Surat after a voyage of twenty-two days. 

When Bernier reached India, he saw that the whole 
country was being convulsed by the throes of interna- 
cine quarrels between the refractory sons of ^hah 
Jehan. Anarchy and disorder prevailed tlwoughout 
the length and breadth of this vast empire. Dara, 
the eldest son of Shah Jehan, being defeated by 
Aurangzeb at the battle of Deora, near Ajmere, fled 
towards Ahamedabad and on his way, he met M, 
BetTiieT, whose fame as a physician even Ihen spread 
far and wide. Now it happened that one of the wives 
of Dara had been suffering from an attack of Erysipelas, 
in one of her legs ; Dara immediately engaged. 
eminent physician for her treatment. Rut thp ^ ^ 
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nor of Ahmedabad having declared for Aurangzebe, this 
unfortunate prince was compelled to fly towards Sind, 
In the hot haste of this precipitous flight under the* 
scorching rays of the tropical sun, the oxen, which 
drew the carriage of Bernier, completely broke down, 
and Dara, being unable to procure for him any suitable 
conveyance, left him to his fate and made off towards 
Sind under the cover of the darkness of night. Ber- 
nier being left behind, was harassed by robbers, (p. 88.) 
but succeeded in saving his life and properties by his 


neverfailing presence of mind, However he even- 
*tually succeeded in reaching Ahmedabad where he 
met with a Mogul nobleman, who was proceeding to 
Dehli. Bernier threw himself under his protection and 
with him reached Dehli, via Agra, in 1663. 

Having arrived at Dehli, he was “obliged to take a 
salary from the Grand Mogul in the quality, of a 
physician and a little after from Danechmend Khan 
the most knowing man in Asia.” The real name of 
this Mahometan gentleman, whom Bernier, calls Danech- 
mend Khan, was Mahammad Safi or Mulla Safi on 


whom the proud title of “ Danechmend Khan or 


“learned warrior,” was conferred by Shah Jehan, as a 
recognition of the meritorious services rendered by 
him to the state. In the reign of Aurangzeb the dignity 


of this gentleman was further raised, and he was ap- 
pointed the Governor of Shahjehanabad or new Dehh 
where he died in 1670. Through the influence of this 
gentleman, Bernier made him.self acquainted with every 
nook and corner of the court-life of Agra and Dehh* 
^Hus he had special opportunities of knowing the love 
■'es of the royal seraglio and other events 0 
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the time, ^vhich none of his occidental compatriots pos- 
sessed. The reader may find them in pages 9 to 12 
of this edition. One of the love-intrigues of the eldest 
daughter of Shah Jehan has thus been related by Ber- 
nier. Dame Rumour had it “that her own faincr loved 
her to that degree, as is hardly to be imagined." In 
spite of the strong guards which constantly kept w'atch 
over the Mogul seraglio, this princess used to receive 
lovers into her aparlmcnts. One day, as she was amusing 
herself with one of her lovers, the jealous father put in his 
unwelcome appearance there, and the amorous daughter , 
found no other place to conceal her lover, except in one 
the hot-water caldrons made to bathe in. The wily 
Emperor feigned to see nothing, and after entertaining 
her for a long while, he sternly ordered to build a fire 
beneath the caldron and did not leave the place till 
the unfortunate Lothario was boiled alive. Stories like 
those shew that this French physcian had some excep- 
tional opportunities to study the court life of Agra, 
From Delhi Bernier wrote his letter to M. de la 
Mothe le.Vater ( page 22i ). In 1C64 Aurang-zeb started 
for Kashmire ( Kachemire as he has spelt it.) and 
Bernier accompanied the imperial party, which reached 
Lahore on February 25th of 1665, and halted there for 
sometime ; thus giving this favourite agent of Colbert 
ample opportunities of studying the men and manners of 
the then Punjab, Some graphicaccountsof his visit to the 
PiWjlah Aod Jfjashxoire wexe then .vvjitffio ijo cpistal.ar,v 
forms (vide page 327 and infra). The sublime and 
beautiful of natural scenery and gorgeous paraphernalia 
of a touring Mogul Emperor have been exactly descrij^''* 
in. these beautiful letters. Many of the 
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by Bernier still remain the same, after the lapse of 
some two centuries and a half. Having returned to 
Agra from Kashmire,he started for Bengal accompanied 
by the celebrated French traveller Jean Bapteaste 
Tavernier on the 25th of November, 1665, and reached 
Rajmahal on the 4th of January 1666, after visiting 
Allum Chand, Allahabad, Beneres, Patna and other 
notable cities. On the 6th Bernier parted company with 
Tavernier and started for Cossimbazar. After a brief 
sojourn in Bengal, he left for Muslipatam and thence he 
.went to Golkonda, where he heard that Shah Jehan had 
died on the 22nd of January 1666 ( page 178 ) From 
^j^Golkonda he went to Surat, whence embarked for 
Persia, 

Just on the eve of his departure ' from India 
Bernier met with Sir John Chardin, another celebrated 
French travellerj at Surat (page 294) This gentleman 
was born at Paris in 1643 and was in Persia and India 
in 1665. He was in Surat in 1667 and at that time 
Bernier happened to see him there, Chardin died in 
London in 1713. His “Travels in Persia and India" 
are still valued for their accuracy. On his way home 
Bernier stopped for some time in Persia. 

From Shiraz in Persia, Bernier addressed a letter to 
Jean Chaplain, a poor poet, on the 4th of October, 1697. 
describing the superstitions of the Hindus. Here the 
veteren desciple of prof Gassendi committed an egre- 
gious mistake. Few,, if any, of the Europeans have 
as yet been able to make out the true meaning of the 
’’gious rites and ceremonies of the Hindus The 
"“5 are the most spiritualistic nation on the 
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face of the globe. A true Hindu does not only live 
for this world, but for the world to come. To him, 
this sublunary world, is not a place for the s.itisfac- 
tjon ol his animal propensities but a vast field for 
Kar7na (or the edification of his soul. Here what .a 
man sows he must reap. Hence every rite, 
every ceremony, v/hich a true Hindu observes, he does 
it, not only for the attainment of any worldly bliss, but 
for the welfare of hia soul after death. To him this 
world is a vain transitory thing, an illusion created by 
Jf/aj'a, to lead the soul astray from the path of righteous- 
ness. He has an implicit confidence in the immortality * 
of the sou), and that confidence is bred in his bones. 
He believes that every rite, every ceremony, which he 
has been enjoined to observe by the Shastras, has 
been revealed to the Rtshis of old, by “Yoga,” the 
mysteries of which still lie outside the province of 
the maieriaiistic scienceof the West. To the western 
savants, the System of “ Yoga ” still appears as a 
mysterious process, by which human vitality is suspen- 
ded for a while, and nothing more. This is all that 
can be expected from them. They .are born and 
bread up in the midst of a civilization which has 
little to do with pure spiritualism. To them, the 
worldly enjoyment is the be-all and cnd-all of their 
existence. Nature is the sole object of their study, 
and not the inner man. as is the case w»th th^ 
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quite incapable of grasping the true meaning of the 
pure spiritualism of the Hindus. Hence we maintain 
that the East is East and the West is West, and nevef 
the twain shall meet. Our western brethren will remain 
captured by the “demon of material trafficking,” so long 
as their present conditions and environments shall 
remain unchanged, They are candid enough to ac- 
knowledge that the East is the hearthstone of all reli- 
gions, but at the same time, they unblushingly assert 
that the exuberance of Nature has afforded peculiar 
opportunities to the Easterns for inventing some fantas- 
tic notions of religion and religious rites. Such dangerous 
brittleness’ of mental attitude, born of excessive devo- 
tion to the material interest, is hard to cure. Hence 
it is natural for European scholors. like Bernier, to com- 
mit gross mistakes in forming an estimation of the 
Hindus and their religion. To an uninitiated utter 
foreigner, the Hindu religious rites and observances 
would ever remain an enigma, — a mystery. Bernier 
did not know Sanscrit, which he called Hanscrit, an 
unmistakable proof that he had derived his knowledge 
of the Hindu Shastras'through some Musalman Moulavi. 
who would call the language of Brahmans— "Shahans- 
crit” Bernier omitted ‘Sha,” and used Hanscrit for 
Sanscrit. This is why so many mistakes have crept 
into his v/ritings about the Hindus, their religion, and 
their superstitions. Hence the readers are warried not 
to fall into the pitfalls of these absurd mistakes. 

Bernier returned to France in i66S and wrote his 
work in 1669. a fact which lends an additional value 
to his works. The native historians had to write every 
'■?. under the very nose of their monarchs and hence 
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they couJd not \vrite any ihinfr agamsl them. 
Their narrati\c3 arc row regarded as representing 
the ofhcia] MOWS of the situation. In some ca'o, 
the historians did not \enture to publish tlicir books 
during their Iifc-timc, and jn other instances, as i.as 
in the ease of I 3 adauni,the family of the authors suffered 
for the posthumous publications. JUemier tnd not iv rite 
for the e>e and car of the monarchs, and had nothing 
to fear from their displeasure and nothing to hope from 
the fa\our, He had no reason to tell any thing 
but the exact truth He obtained licence for printing 
and publishing his book in 1670, Msited Hngland 
in tOSs and died at Pans in iCSS.of an apoplectic nt 
resulting Irom an excitement, caused by some rude 
behavior of one of his companions 
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I'ltE HEADS OF THE I’illS.Ul'AL CD.NTEN'rS OF THIS 
HISTORY 

ADDED 1! r THE EXO! tsH /.\ IT.UrKETEIt. 


1. WllAT depth of policy and craft was used by 
AurenK-Zebe, the heroes in this history, and the third 
of the four sons of Chah-Jch.an the Great Mogol, to 
Mipplant all his brothers, and to settle himself in the 
throne: and how the first foundation thereof was 
laid by the Visicr of the KinR of Golkonda, and the 
sickness of Chah-Jehan the father of Aureng-Zebe. 

2. A mixture of love-intrigues, practised by the 
Princess Hegum-Saheb, one of the two daughters of 
the Great Mogol, Chah-Jehan. 

3. Hosv Aureng-Zebe having overcome ali his 
brothers, did secure his father and others, whom 
he had cause to be jealous of. 

4. How the neighbours of the Kinpire of Mogol 
demeaned themselves towards the new Kmperor, 
.Aureng-Zebe j and what embassies were despatched 
to him, first hy Usbcc-Tartars (where a description of 
that country and people;) then the Dutch of 
Suratte ; as also from Mecca, from Arabia I-'elix, 
from Ethiopia and Persia ; together witli an account 
of their respective instructions, receptions, enter- 
tainments and dismissions ; particularly of that of 
the Hollanders, securing and improving th-'- 

by this .their, embassie. 
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5. . Aureng-Zebe’s singular prudence, and indefati- 
gable pains, in managing the government himself;' 
and how he treated him that endeavoured to persuade 
him to take his ease and pleasure, now he was 
established. 

6. Aureng-Zebe’s distaste against his favourite- 
sister, Rauchenara-Begum, occasioned by some love- 
cabals. 

7. His great care in appointing a Governor 
and Tutor to his third son Sultan Ekbar; 

§. With what wisdom and severity Aureng-Zebe 
received and treated his pedantick tutor, who 
expected to be made a great lord for his former 
service ; together with a model for the suitable 
education of a great prince, prescribed by Aureng-Zebe 
on this occasion. 

9. In what credit Judiciary Astrology is over 
all Asia. 

10. How the Kings of India make themselves 
heirs of all the estate of those that dye in their service. 

* II. Of the reciprocal appearance of kindnesses 
between Aureng-Zebe and his imprisoned • father and 
sister. 

12. What passed between Aureng-Zebe and Emir- 
Jemla, who had laid the first ground-work to Aureng- 
Zebe’s greatness. 

13. What in these revolutions was transacted 
about the Bay of Bengale and the heathen kingdom 
of Rakan. 

14. How Aureng-Zebe carried himself towards 
’’is two eldest sons, Sultan Mahmoud and Sultan 

: and how, for a trial of the obedience and 
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courage of the latter, he commanded him to kill a 
certain lion, that did great mischief in the country ; 
together with the success thereof. 

1 5. Uivers parUcuIars, showing tlie interest between 
Indostan and rersia, supposed by this author to bo 
unknown, or at least not wclI*known hitherto. 

16 . How generously Aureng-Zebe recompensed 
those that had faithfully served him in these 
revolutions. 

ly. Some account of that small kingdom of 
Kachmere, or Cassimere, represented as the I’aradise 
of the Indies ; .concerning which the author affirms, 
that he hath a particular history of it in the Persian 
tongue. 

18. A considerable relation of Surat’s being 
strangely surpriz’d and plunder’d, by a stout rebel of 
Vizapore ; and how the English and Dutch saved 
themselves and their treasure in this bold enterprize. 

19. A particular account both of the former and 

present state of the whole peninsulc of Indostan ; 
the occasion of its^ division into divers sovereignties, 
and the several arts used to maintain themselves one 
against another ; particularly of the present govern- 
ment and state of the kingdoms of Golkonda and 
Visapore, and the interests in reference to the Great 
Mogol. I 

20. Of the extent of Indostan, and the trade 
which the'English, Portugueses, and Hollanders, have 
in that empire ; as also of the vast quantities of gold 
and silver, circulated through the world, and conveyed 
into Indostan, and there swallowed up, as in 

an abyss, 
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21, Of the many nations, which in that vast: 
extent of country cannot be well kept in subjection, 
by the Great Mojjol. ' . . 

- 22, Of the Great Mogol’s religion, which i^- 
Mahumetan, of the Turkish, not Persian sect. 

' 23, Of his militia, both in the fiekl and about 
his person ; and how the same is provided for, employ- 
ed, punctually paid, and careftilly distributed in several, 
places, 

24. Of the Omrahs that is, the great Lords of, 
ndostan ; their several qualities, oflices, attendants. 

' 25, The artillery of the Mogol, great and small, 
.’ery considerable. 

26. Of his stables of horses, elephants, camels, 
mules, &c, 

27. Of his seraglio. 

28. Of his vast revenues and expences. 

29. What prince may be said to be truly rich, 

20. An important state-question debated, viz. . 
whether it be more expedient for the prince and 
jieople, that the prince be the sole proprietor of all 
the lands of the countrey over which he reigns, 
yea or no ? 
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Tjh: desire of bceing the world having made 
•me travel into I’alestina and Egypt, would not let 
me stop there ; it put me upon a resolution to see the 
Red Sea from one end to the other. I went from 
•Grand Cairo, after 1 liad stayed there above a year ; 
and in tw<i and thirty hours, going the Caravan- 
pace, I arrived at Suez, where I embarked in a 
gaily, which in seventeen days carry'd me, always 
in sight of land, to the port of Gidda, which is 
. half a day’s journey from IMecca. There I was 
constrained (contrary to my hopes, and the promise 
which the Beig of the Ued Sea had made me) to go 
■ashore on that pretended Holy Land of Tvlahomcl, 
v.vllere a Christian, that is not a slave, dares nor 
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set his foot. I stayed there four and thirty days ; 
and then I embarked in a small vessel, which in 
fifteen days carried me along the coast of Arabia 
the Happy to Moka, near the streight of Babcl-‘ 
mandel. I resolved to pass thence to the Isle of 
Masowa and Arkiko, to get as far as Gouder,. 
the capital town of the countrey of Alcbcch, or 
the kingdom of Aithiopia ; but I received certain 
information, that, since the Portugucscs had been 
killed there by the intrigue of the Queen-Mother,, 
or expelled, together with the Jesuit patriarch, whom 
they had brought thither from Goa, the Roman 
Catholics were not safe there ; a poor Capuchain 
having lost his head at Suaken, for having attempted' 
to enter into that kingdom : that indeed, by going 
under the name of a Greek, or an Armenian, I 
did not run to great hazard and that even the 
king himself, when he should know, that I could' 
do him service, would give me land to till by 
slaves, which I might buy if I had money ; but 
that undoubtedly they would forthwith oblige me- 
to marry, as they had lately done a certain frier, 
who had passed there under the name of a Greek physi- 
tian ; and that they would never suffer me to come- 
away again. 

These considerations, among others, induced me- 
to change my resolution. I went aboard of an 
Indian vessel ; I passed those streights and in 
two and twenty days I arrived at Suratte in Indostan,. 
the empire of the Great Mogol, in the year 1655. 
There I found, that he who then reigned there,, 
was 'call’d Chah-Jehan, that is to say, , King of 
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the World ; who, according to the history of that 
countrey, was son of Jehan-Guyre, which signifieth 
Conqueror of the World, grandchild of Ekbar, which 
is Great, and that thus ascending by Houmayons, or 
The fortunate, father of Ekbar, and his other predeces- 
sors, he was the tenth of those that were descended 
from that Timur-Lengue, which signifieth the Lame 
Prince, commonly and corruptly call’d Tamerlan, so 
renowned for his conquests ; ^vho married his near 
kinswoman, the only daughter of the Prince of the 
nations of great Tartary, called Mogols, who have' 
left and communicated their name to the strangers, 
that now govern Indostan, the countrey of the 
Indians, though those that are employ’d in publick 
charges and ofiices, and even those that are listed in 
the militia, be not all of the race of the Mogols, 
but strangers, and nations gather’d out of all countries, 
most of them Persians, some Arabians, and some 
Turks. For; to be esteem’d a Mogol, 'tis enough 
to be a stranger white of face, and a Mahumetan ; 
in distinction as well to the Indians, who are brown^ 
and Pagans, as to the Christians of Europe, who are 
call’d Frangtds^ 

I found also at my arrival, that this King of the 
World, Chah-Jehan, of above seventy years of age, 
had four sons and two daughters ; that, some years 
since, he had made these four sons Vice-kings or 
Gorsrtiors of four of his mosf coosid&rsWe provtiscos 
or kingdoms ; that it wak almost a year that he was 
fallen into a great sickness, whence it was believed 
he would never recover: which had occasioned a 
great division among these four brothers (all. laying 
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claim to the empire) and 1ia<! kindled amonj^ them 
a war which lastctl about five years atsd whidi 
1 design here to tkscribc, having been present at ' 
some of the most considerable actions, and entertained 
for the space of eight years at that court, wlicre 
fortune and the small stock of money (left me after 
divers encomUers with robbers, and the cxpence< 
of a vovngc of six and forty days from Sisratte to 
Agra and Dchli, the capital towns of that empire) 
obliged me to take a salary from the Grand Mogol 
in the quality of a physilkin, and a little after from 
Dancchmcnd«Kan, the most knowing man of Asia, 
who had been /ur/tr/rA, or great Master of the Horse, 
and was one of the most powerful and the 
most consitleral.de oitts'ahs or lords of that 

court. 

The eldest of those four sons of Chah-Jehnn 
was call'd Dara, that i.s Darius. The second was 
call’d Sultan-Sujah. that is, the Valiant Prince. 
The name of the third was .Xureng-Zebe, which 
signifies the Ornament of the Throne. That of tlie 
fourth was Murad- Bakche, as if you should say, 
desire accomplished. Of the two daughters, the 
eldest was call'd Begum-Saheb, that is the IMistrcss 
Princess and the youngest Rauchenara-Begum, which 
is as much as Bright IVincess, or the Splendour of 
Princesses. 

’Tis the custom of the countrey, to give such' names 
to their princes an J princesses. Thus the wife of Chab- 
Jehan, so renown’d for. her beauty, and for having a 
tomb, \Vhich much more deserved to be reckoned 
Along the wonders of the world than those unshaperr 
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tiiasses, and those heaps of stones m Egypt; was called 
Tage-Mehalk^ that is to say, the Crown of the Serag- 
lio ; and the wdfe of Jehan-Gnyre, who hath so long 
•governed the state, whilst her Husband minded nothing 
but drinking and divertisements, was first called 
Nour-Mehalle, and afterwards, Nour-Jehan-Begum, 
the Light of the Seraglio, the Light of the World. The 
Teason, why they give such kind of names to the great 
ones, and not names from their land or dominion, 
( as is usual in Europe ) is, because all the land being 
the kings, there are no marquisates, earldoms and 
•dutchies, of which the grandees might bear their 
names ; all consists in pensions either of land or 
•ready money, which the king giveth, increaseth, retren* 
chelh, and takes away, as seems good unto him : and 
'tis even for this reason, that the omrahs have also no 
other but such names , one ( for example ) being called 
Raz-Audaze-Kan, I. e. a Thunder ; another, Safe’Cheken- 
Kan, a Breaker of Ranks ; a third, Bare-Audaze-Kan, a 
i\Ian of Lightening; others, Dia.iet-Kan, or Danech- 
mend-Kan, or Fazel-Kan,i. e, the Faithful Lord, the 
Intelligent, the Perfect, and the like, 

Dara, the eldest son, wanted not good qualities. 
He was gallant in conversation, witty in repartees, 
exceeding civil and liberal, but entertained too good an 
opinion of bis person, esteeming himself alone capable 
of all, and thinking it scarce possible that any body 
Avas able to give him counsel j insomuch, that he would 
-give reproachful names to those who pretended to 
-advise him In any thing ; whereby it came to pass^, 
that even those, who were most afiectionate to him, 
Avere shie to discover to him the most secret intrigues 
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of his brothers. Besides, he was apt to be transported' 
with passion, to menace, to injure, to affront, even the 
greatest Omrahs or Lords ; but all passed over like a 
flash of light. Though he was a Mahumetan, and pub- •. 
lickly expressed in the ordinary exercises of religion 
to be so, yet, in private, he was heathen with the hea- 
then, and Christian with the Christians. He had constant- 
ly about him of those heathen doctors, to whom he gave 
very considerable pensions, and who ( as was said ) had 
instilled into him opinions contrary to the religion of 
of the land ; of which I may touch something here- 
after, when I shall come to speak of the religion of the 
Indians or Gentiles. He also hearkened of « late very 
willingly to the Reverend Father Buxee, a Jesuit, and 
began very well to relish what he suggested. Yet there- 
are some who say, that at the bottom he was void of all 
religion, and that whatever he pretended in it, was 
only for curiosity, or, as. others say, out of policy, to 
make himself beloved by the Christians, who are pretty 
numerous in his artillery ; but above all, to gain the 
affection of the Rajas, or Soveraign Gentiles, that were 
tributary to the empire, and to make them of his 
party upon occasion. Mean time this hath not much 
furthered his affairs, on the contrary, it will appear in 
the sequel of this history, that the pretence used by 
Aureng-Zebe, his third brother, to cut off his head, was. 
that he was turned kafcr^ that is to say, an infidel, of 
no religion, an idolater. 

Sultan Sujah, the second brother,, was much of the 
humour of Dara, but he was more close and more setled, 
and had better conduct and dexterity. He was fit to 
-'s^manage an intrigue well, and he made, under-hand, 
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friends by the force of. presents, which he heaped upon 
the great ovirahs, and principally upon, the most 
powerful Rajas, as Jessomseigne, and some others ; but 
he did some^vhat too much indulge his pleasures, in 
entertaining an extraordinary number of women, among 
whom when he was, he spent whole days and nights in 
drinking, singing, and dancing. He made them pre- 
sents of very rich apparel ; and be increased or lessened 
their pensions according as the fancy took him ; by 
which kind of life his affairs did languish, and the 
affections of many of his people cooled. He cast him- 
self into the religion of the Persians, although Chah- 
Jehan, his* father, and all his brothers, were of the 
Turkish, ’Tis known that Mabumetanism is divided 
into several sects, which made that famous Check-Sady, 
author of the Goulistan^ say in verse, which is to this 
effect in prose am a dervich drinker, I seem to be 
without religion, and lam known of sixty- two sects." 
But of all those sects there are two principal ones, 
whose partisans are mortal enemies to one another. 
The one is that of the Turks, whom the Persians call 
Osmantous that is, sectators of Osman ; they be- 
lieving that ’tis he that was the truei and lawful 
successor of Mahomet, the Great Caliph or Soveraign 
Priest, to whom alone it did appertain to interpret 
the Alcoran, and to decide the controversies to 
be met with in the law. The other is that of the Per- 
sians, whom the Turks call Chias, Rafezys, Aly-Mer- 
dans, that is, Sectaries Hereticks, Partisans of Aly, be- 
cause they believe contrary to the belief of the T urks, 
that this succession and pontifical authority, which I just 
novV intimated, Was due onlj’ to Aly, the son-in-law of 
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Mahomet.' It was by reason of state that Sultan Sujalv 
had embraced this latter sect considering that all 
the Persians being C/iiaSy and most of them, or their 
children, having the greatest power at the court of 
Mogol, and holding the most important places of the 
empire, he had most reason to hope, that, when occa- 
sion served, the}' would all take his part. 

■ Aureng-Zebe, the third brother, had not that gal- 
lantry, nor surprising presence of Dara, he appeared 
more serious and melancholy, and was indeed much 
more judicious, understanding the world very well, and 
knowing whom to chuse for his service and purpose, and 
where to bestow his favour and bounty most for his in- 
terest. He was reserved, crafty, and exceedingly versed 
in dissembling, insomuch that for a long while he made 
profession to be fakirCy that is, poor, dcrvichy or de- 
vout, renouncing the world, and feigning not to pretend 
at all to the crown, but to desire to pass his life in pray- 
er, and other devotions. In the meantime he failed 
not to make a pary at court, especially when he was 
made vice-king of Decan ; but he did it with so much 
dexterity, art, and secrecie that it could hardly be per- 
ceived. He also had the skill to maintain himself in 
the affection of Chah-Jehan his father- who although 
he much loved Dara, could yet not forbear to shew 
that he esteemed Aureng-Zebe, and judged him capable 
to reign ; which caused jealousie enough in Dara, who 
besan to find it, in somuch that he could not hold from 
' saying sometimes to his friends in private, “of all 
■my brothers I apprehend only this Neinazi, that is, this 
bigot, this great praying-man.” 

Morad-Bakche, the youngest of all, was the least 
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dextjrous, land the least judicious. He cared for nothing 
but mirth and pastime, to drink, hunt and shoot Vet he 
had some good qualities, for he was very civil and li- 
beral ; he gloried in it, that be kept nothing sectet ; he 
despised cabals ; and he bragg’d openly, that he trusted 
only in his arm and sword in short, he was very brave, 
and if this bravery had been accompanied with 
some conduct, he wocld have carried the bell from all 
his brothers, and been king of Indostan, as will ap- 
pear'in what is to follow. 

• Concerning the twa daughters, the eldest, Begum- 
Saheb, was very beautiful, and a great wit, passionate!) 
beloved of her father. It was even rumoured, that he 
loved her to that degree as is hardly to be im^gined^ 
and that he alledged for bis excuse, that, according to the 
determination of his wu/ZaM or Doctors of his law; ii 
was permitted a man to eat of the fruit of the tree h^ 
had planted. He had so great a confidence in her, that 
he had given her charge to watch over his safety, and 
to have an eye to all what came to bis table : and she 
knew perfectly to manage his humor, and even in the 
most weighty affairs to bend him as she pleased 
ijhe was exceedingly enriched by great pension, anc 
by costly pre^nts, which she received from all parts 
for such negotiations as she employed herselfin abou; 
her father : and she made also great expenses 
being of a very liberal and generous disposition. Sh( 
stuck entirely to Dara, her eldest brother, espousec 
cordially his part, and declared openly for him ; which 
contributed not a little ^ to make the affairs of Dar? 
prosper, and to keep him in the affection of his father 
. or. she supported him in all things, and advertised him 
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■of all occurrences : yet that was not so much, because 
he was the eldest son, and she the eldest daughter (ad 
the people believed) as because he had promised her, 
that as soon as he should come to the crown, he would 
marry her; which is altogether extraordinary, and 

• almost never practised in Indostan; 

I shall not scruple to relate here some of the amours 
-of this princess, although shut up in a seraglio, and 
well kept, like other women. NeitheSr shall I appre- 
hend, that I may be thought to. prepare matter for a 
•romancer ; for they are not amours like ours, followed 
by gallant and comical adventures, but attended with 
•events dreadful and tragical. 

Now ’tis reported, that this princess found means to 
let a young gallant enter the seraglio, who was of no 
great quality, but proper, and of a good meen, But 
among such a number of jealous and envious persons, 
she could not carry on her business so privily, but she 
was discover’d. ■ Chah-Jehan, her father, was soon ad- 
vertised of it, and resolved to surprize her, under the pre- 
tence of giving her a visit, as he used to do. The Prin- 

• cess seeing|him come unexpected, had no more time 
than to hide this unfortunate lover in one of the great 

' chaudrons made to bath in; which yet could not be 
so done, but that Chah-Jehan suspected it. Mean- 
time. he quarrelled not with his. daughter, but 
entertained her a pretty while, as he was wont to 
■do ; and at length told her, that he found her in a 
■eareless and less neat posture ; that it was convenient 
,she should wash herself, and bath oftner ; com- 
-manding presently,, with somewhat a stern counte- 
nance, that forthwith a fire should be made 
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■under that chaudron, and he would not part thence, 
before the eunuchs had brought him word, that that 
unhappy mao was dispatched. Some lime after she 
took other measures she chose for her katic-sauiau, 
that is, her steward, a certain Tcrsian called Nazerkan, 
who was a young omrsk^ the handsomest and most 
accomplished of the whole court ; a man of courage 
and ambition, the darling of all insomuch that Chah- 
Hestkan, uncle of Aureng*Zcbe, proposed to marry 
him* to the princess- but Chah-Jehan received that 
proposition very ill, and besides, when he ^vas ihformed 
of some of the secret intrigues that had been formed, 
he resolved quickly to rid himself of Nazerkan. He 
therefore presented to him, as ’tivere to do him honour, 
a heUie^ which he could not refuse to chew presently^ 
after the custom of the countrey, Betele is a little 
knot made up of very delicate leaves, and some other 
things, with a little chalk sea-cockles, which maketh 
the mouth and lips of a vermilion colour, and the 
breath sweet and pleasing. This young lord thought 
of nothing less than being poysoned : he went away 
from the company very jocund and content, into his 
palcky ; but the drug was so strong, that before he 
could come to his house, he was no more alive. 

Rauchenara-Begum never passed for so handsome 
and spiritual as Begum-Saheb, but she was not less 
cheerful, and comely enough, and hated pleasures no 
more than her sister. But she addicted her self wholly 
to Aureng-Zebe, ‘ and consequently declared her self 
,^an enemy to Begum-Saheb and Dara. This was the 
[cause, that she had no great riches, nor [any consider- 
[able sharc[ in the affairs of the state: nevertheless 
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as ,s1jc was in tlie seraglio, aiic! wanted no wit and 
spies, she coukl not but discover many important 
matters,, of winch she gave secret advertisement to 
Aureng-Zche. 

Chah-Jehan, some years before the troubles, find- 
ing hiinseir charged with these four princes, all come 
to age, all married, all pretending to the crown,, 
enemies to one another, and each of them making 
secretly a, party, was perplexed enough, as to what 
was fittest for him to do, fearing danger to his 
own person, and foreseeing what afterwards 
befell him : for, to shut them up in Goualeor 
which is a fortress where the princes arc ordinarily 
kept close, and wnich is held impregnable, it being 
situated upon an inaccessible rock, and having within it 
-^elf good water, and provision enough for a garrison 
that was not so easie a thing. They were too potent 
already, each of them having a princely train. And 
again, he could not handsoply remove them far off, 
without giving them some government fit for their birth ; 
wherein he apprehended they would cantonize them- 
selves, and become little independent kings, as actually 
tiiey afterwards did. Nevertheless, fearing lest they- 
should cut one anothers throat before his eyes, if he- 
kept them still at court, he at last concluded to send- 
them away. . And so he sent Sultan- Sujah, his second/ 
son, intothe kingdom of Bengale ; his ;third, Aureng- 
Zebe, into Decan ; and the youngest, -Morad-Bakche, to 
Guzaratte ; giving to Dara, the eldest, Cabal and. 
Multan. The three first went away very well content 
with their goverpment, and there they acted each the- 
soveraign, and r.etained- all the 'revenues of their 
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respective countries, entertaining great troops, under 
the pretence of bridling their subjects and neighbours. 
A% to Dara, because the eldest, and designed to the 
Crown, he stirred not from the Court ; which that 
he should. not do, seemed slso to be the intention 
of Chah-Jehan, who entertained him in the hopes 
of succeeding him after his death. He even 
permitted then, that orders were issued out by him, 
and that he might fit in a kind of Throne, beneath his, 
among the Omrahs ; so that it seemed, as if there were 
two Kings together. But as ’tis very difficult for two 
Soveraigns to agree, Chah-Jehan, though Dara shew’d 
him great observance and affection, always harboured 
some diffidence, fearing above all things the morsel ; 
and besides, for as much as he knew the parts of Aureng- 
Zebe, and thought him more capable to reign than any 
of the rest, he had always ^as they say) some particular 
correspondence with him. 

This it is, what I thought fit to premise concerning 
these four Princes, and their father Chah-Jehan, be- 
cause ’tis necessary for the understanding of all that 
follows. I esteem’d also, that I was not to forget those 
two Princesses, as having been the most considerable 
actors in the tragedy ; the women in the Indies 
taking very often, as well as at Constantinople, and in 
many other places, the best part iu the m )st important 
traTj^iac'iitrris, Wjo'QgVi men ia’ae se\dDm Tiutice of it, and 
trouble their heads of seeking for other causes. 

But to deliver this history ,wlth clearness, we must 
rise somewhat higher, and relate what passed, some 
time, before the troubles, between Aureng-Zebe, the 
King of Golkonda, and his Visier Emir-Jemla ; because 
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•\‘'«nf:-/,cbc, ,vl,0 is to be the berosof this « 
t Kin" of the Indies, Let us then see, aflu 
\un\ mnnnvr hmir-Jemh, proceeded, to lay tiie fot 
loiinrlntion of . the royalty of Aureng-Zebe, 

liurint; the time that Aureng-Zebe ms in Deccan, 

the King of Golkonda had for his Visi^r^nf^ 

of h!< armies this Emir-JemJa, who was a Persian bf 
i^ation, and very famous in the Indies, He was not a 
man of great extraction, but beaten in business, a 
person of cxcekent parts, and a great captain; He bad 
the wit of amassing great treasures, not only bytte 
administration of the affairs of this opulent kingdom, 
but also by navigation and trade, sending ships int® 
very many parts, and causing the diamond min^i 
which he alone had farmed under many borron^ 
names, to be wrought with extraordinary deligence. 
that people discoursed almost of nothing but of 
riches of Emir-Jenila, and of the plenty of his 
which were not reckon'd but by sacks. He 
skill to render himself veiy potent and cons/ era^^ 

entertaining, besides the armies ooJ 

good troops for his particular, and above 
artillery, with abundance of Franguys ^ 

manage it In a ;vord, be grew so rich, an P 
especially after be had found a way to en 
kingdom of Karnates, and to pillage a 
Churches of the idols of that countrey, 
of GoJkonda became jealous of it, an p P 
to unsaddle him ; and that the more, bee 
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not bear what was reported of him, as if he had used 
too great familiarity with the Queen his mother, that 
was yet beauteous. Yet he discover’d nothing of his 
design to any, having patience, and waiting 'till Emir 
came to the Court, for he was then in the kingdom of 
Karnates with his army. But one day, when more 
particular news ^as brought him of what had passed 
between his mother and him, he had not power enough 
to dissemble any longer, but was transpoited by choler 
to fall to invectives and menaces : whereof Emir was 
soon made acquainted, having at the Court abun- 
dance of his wives, kindred, and all his nearest 
relations and best friends possessing the principal 
offices. The King's mother also, who did not 
hate him, had speedy information of the fame. 
Which obliged Emir, without delay, to write to his 
only son, Mahmet Emir-Kan, who then was about 
the king, requiring him to do the best he could to 
withdraw with all speed from the Court, under some 
pretence of hunting, or the like, and to come and 
join with him. Mahmet Emir-Kan failed not ter at- 
tempt divers ways ; but, the King causing him to be 
narrowly observed,' none of them all would succeed. 
This very much perpleiicd Emir, and made him take 
a strange resolution, which cast the King in great 
danger to lose his crown and life ; so true it is, that 
"he who knows not to dissemble, knows not how to 
reign." He writ to Aureng-Zebe, who was then in 
Daulet-Abad, the capital of Deccan, about fifteen or 
sixteen days journey from Golkonda, giving him to 
understand, that the King of Golkonda did intend to 
Juin him and his family, ootwitbstanding the signal 
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services he had done him, as all the world knew 
which was an unexampled injustice and ingratitude; 
that this necessitated him to take his refuge to him,' 
and to entreat him, that he would receive, him into 
his protection ; that, for the rest, if he would follow 
his advice, and confide in him, he would so dispose 
affairs, that he would at once put into his hands both 
the King and kingdom of Golkonda. This thing he 
made very easy, using the following discourse : You 
need but take four or five thousand horse of the best 
of your army, and to march with expedition to Gol- 
konda, spreading a rumor by the way, that ’tis an 
ambassador of Chah-Jehan that goes in haste, about 
considerable matters, to speak with the King at Ba^r- 
naguer. The Dabir, who is he that is first to be 
addressed unto, to make any thing known unto the 
King, is allied to me, and my creature, and altogether 
mine ; take care of nothing but to march with expedi- 
tion, and will so order it, that without makin- you 
known, you shall come to the gates of Bag-naguer ■ and 
when the King shall come out to receive the letters' 
according to custom, you may easily seize on him’ 
and afterwards of all his family, and do with him what 
shall seem good to you; in regard that his house of 
Bag-naguer, where he commonly resides, is unwalled 
and unfortified. He added, that he would make this 
enterprise upon his own charges, offering him fifty 
thousand Roupies a day (which is about five and 
' twenty thousand Crowns) during the whole time of 
the march. 

, Aureng-Zebe, who looked only for some such 
occasion, had no mind at all to lose so fair an one. 
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He soon undertook the expedition, and did so 
fortunately manage his enterprise, that he arrived at 
Bag*naguer, without being otherwise known than as 
an ambassador of Chah-Jehan. The King of Golkonda 
being advertised of the arrival of this pretended 
ambassador, c^me forth into a garden, according to 
custom, received him with honour, and having unfor- 
tunately put himsMf into the hands of his enemy, ten 
or twelve slaves, Gurgis^ were ready to fall upon 
and to seize his person, as had been projected ; 
but that a certain Omrak^ touched with tenderness, 
could not forbear to cry out, though he was of the 
party, and a creature of Emir, “Doth not your Majestry 
see that this is Aureng-Zebe? Away, or you arc taken." 
Whereat the King being afrighted, slips aVay, and gets 
hastily on horseback, riding with all his might to the 
fortress of Golkonda, which is but a short league 
from thence. 

Aureng-Zebe seeing he was defeated in his design, 
yet was not therefore discomposed ; but seized at the 
same time on the royal house, taketh all the rich and 
good things he finds there; yet sending to the King 
all his wives (which over all the Indies is very reli- 
giously observed) and goeth to besiege him in his 
fortress. But as the siege, for want of having brought 
along all necessaries, held on long, and lasted above 
two months, he received order from Chah-Jehan to 
raise it, and to retire into Decan again ; so that, al- 
though the fortress was reduced to extremities, for 
want of victuals and ammunition of war, he found 
himself obliged to abandon his enterprise. He knew 
very well, that it v/as Dara and Begum that had in- 
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diicerl Cliah-Jehan to send these orders, from the ap- 
prehension they entertained, that he would become 
too powerful ; but in the mean time he never discover'd 
any resentment of it, saying only, that he ought to 
obey the orders of his father. Yet he withdrew not, 
without causing under-hand payment to be made to 
him of all the charges of his expedition : besides, he 
married his son Sultan Mahmo'ud to ' the eldest 
daughter of that King, with a promise, that he would 
make him his successor, causing him also to give him 
for a dowry the fortress and the appurtenances of 
Ba7}2guyre, He also made the King consent, that all 
■the .silver money that should be coined for the future 
•in that kingdom, should bear on one side the Arms of 
Chah-Jehan ; ^nd that Emir-Jemla should withdraw 
with bis whole family, ail bis goods, troops, and 
artillery^ 

These two great men were not long together, but 
they framed great designs : on the way they besieged 
and took Bider, one of the strongest and' most impor- 
tant places of Visapour ; and thence they went to 
Daulet-Abad, where they contracted so intimate a 
friendship together, that Aureng-Zebe could not live 
without seeing Emir twice a day, nor Emir without 
seeing Aureng-Zebe. Their union began to cause a 
new face in' all the affairs of those parts, and' laid 
the first foundations of the royalty of Aureng-Zebe,' 

This prince having used the art to make himself 
to be called to the Court divers times, went v/ith great 
and rich presents to Agra to Chah'-Jehan, presenting 
him his service and inducing him to make war against 
the King of Golkonda, and him of Visapour, and 
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against the Portugals. At first he presented to him 
that great diamond, which is esteem’d matchless ; 
giWng him to understand, that the precious stones of 
Golkonda were quite other things, than those rocks 
of Kandahar; that there it was, where the ought 
to be made, to get the possession thereof, and to go 
as far as Cape-Comory. Chah-Jehan, whctlicr it were 
that he was dazled by the diamonds of Kmir, or 
whether he thought it fit, as some bclicii*c he did, to 
have an army in the field,' somewhat to restrain Dara, 
whom he found active in making himself potent, and 
who with insolence had ilhtrcated the Visier Sadullah- 
Kan ( wliom Cliali-Jchan passionately lo^ed, and 
considered as the greatest Statesman that had been 
in the Indies ) causing him even to be made away 
with poison, as a man not of his party, but inclined 
to Sultan Sujah ; or rather, because he found him too 
powerful and in a condition to be the umpire of the 
crown, if Chah>Jehan should decease J or lastly, be- 
cause being neither I*crsian. nor of Persian extraction, 
but an Indian, there were not wanting envious per- 
sons, who spread abroad, that he entertained in divers 
places numcous troops of Patans, very gallant men, 
and well paid, with a design to make himself King, or 
his son ; or at lenst to expel the Mogols, and to restore 
to the throne the nation of the Patans, of whom he 
had taken his wife. However it be, Chah-Jehan re- 
solved to send an army towards Decan, under the con- 
‘■duct of Emir-Jcmla. 

Dara who saw the consequence of this affair, and 
that the sending of troops for those parts, was to give 
strength to Aureng-Eebe, opposed it exceedingly and 
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sion, to animate the King against them. But Chah* 
Jehan was diffident of Dara, and fearing to be poisoned 
gave order, that particular care should be had of what 
was brought to his table Twas also said, that he 
wrote to Aureng-Zebe ; and that Dara being advertised 
thereof, could not forbear to menace, and to bresk into 
very passionate expressions. In the mean time the 
distemper of Chah-Jehan lingered, and it was bruited 
everywhere, that he was dead. Whereupon the whole 
Court ivas disordered, the whole town alarmed, the 
shops for many days shut up; and the four sons of the 
King made openly great preparations, each for him- 
self: and to say truth, it was not without reason, that 
they ail made ready for war ; for they all very well 
knew, that there was no hopes of quarter, that there 
was no other way, than to vanquish or die, to be King or 
undone, and that he that should be conqueror would 
rid himself of all the rest, as formerly Chah-Jehan 
had done of his brothers, 

Sultan Sujah, who had heaped up great treasures 
In that rich kingdom of IJengale, ruining some of 
the Kajas or petty Kings that are in those parts, 
and drawing great sums from others, took the field 
first of all with a puissant army, and in the 
confidence he had of all the Persian Oiuraks, 
for the sect of whom he had declared himself he 
boldly marched towards Agra, giving out openly, 
that Chah-Jehan was dead, (hat Dara had poisoned 
him, that he would revenge the death of his father, 
and, in a word, that he would be King, Dara desired 
Chah-Jehan to write himself to him, and to forbid 
•him to advance further; which he did, assuring him 
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that his sickness was not' at all dangerous, and that 
he was already much better. But he having friends 
at Court, who assured him that the sickness of 
Chah-Jehan was mortal, he dissembled, and ceased 
not to advance, saying still, that he knew very 
well Chah-Jehan was dead ; and if he should be 
alive, he was desirous to come and kiss his feet, 
and to receive his commands. 

Aureng-Zebe immediately after, if not at the 
same time, taketh the field also in Decan, maketh 
a great noise, and prepareth to march towards Agra. 
The same prohibition was made to him also, as 
' well from Chah-Jehan, as from Dara, who threatened 
him. But he dissembleth, for the same reason that 
Sultan Sujah had done, and giveth the like answer. 
Mean time, finding that his treasure was low, and 
his soldiery very inconsiderable, he devised two 
artifices, which succeeded admirably well ; the one, 
in regard of Morad-Bakche ; the other, in respect 
of Emir-Jemla. To Morad-Bakche he writes with 
speed a very fair letter, importing, that he had 
always been his true' and intimate friend ; that, as 
for himself, he laid no claim at all to the Crown ; 
that he might remember, he had all his life-time 
made profession of a fakire, but that Dara was 
a person incapable to govern a kingdom ; that he 
was a kafer^ an idolater, and hated of • all the greatest 
Omraks \ that Sultan Sujah .was Rafezy, an heretick 
and by consequence an enemy to Indostan, and un- 
worthy of the Crown so that in a word, there was none 
but he (Morad-Bakche) that could reasonably pretend 
to the successipn ; that the Crovvnjdid expect him ; that 
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the whole court, which was not Ignorant of his valour, 
would be for him ; and that for his particular, if he 
would promise him, that being King, he would give him 
^ave to live quietly in some corner or other ofhis em- 
pire, there to serve God the remainder of his days, he 
was ready to make a conjunction with him, to assist 
him with his counsel and friends, and to put into his 
hands his whole army, to fight Dara and Sultan Sujah ; 
that in the mean time he sent him an hundred thou- 
sand Rupies (which make about fifty thousand Crowns 
of our money) and prayed him to accept thereof as a 
pledge of his friendship ; and that he would advise him 
to come with all possible speed to seize on the castle 
of Suratte, where he knew to be the treasure of the 
land. » 

Morad-Bakche, who tvas neither too rich, nor loo 
powerful, received wItH much joy this proposition of 
Aureng-2ebe, and the hundred thousand Uuptes sent 
by him ; and skew’d Aureng-Zebe’s letter to every 
' body, thereby to oblige the flower of that countrey to 
take up arms for him, and the substantial merchants to 
lend him the more willingly such sums of money as he 
demanded of them. He began in good earnest to act 
the King, made large promises to all, and, in short, 
did so well, that he set a good army on foot, of whom 
he singled out some three thousand, who, under the 
conduct of Chah-Abas, one of his eunuchs, but a 
valiant man, should go to besiege Suratte. 

Aureng-Zebe sent his eldest son, Sultan Mahmoud 
(him whom he had married to the daughter of the 
King of Golkonda) to Emir-Jemla, who was yet em- 
ployed in the siege of Kaliane, to perswade him to 
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come to him to Daulet- Abad, pretending to have matter 
of the greatest importance to communicate to him, 
Emir, who soon suspected his intentions, excused him- 
self, saying openly, that Chah-Jehan was not dead, that 
he had fresh, news of his being alive, and that besides, 
all his family being at Agra in the hands of Dara. he 
could by no means assist Aureng-Zebe, nor declare 
himself for him. Whereupon Sultan Mahmoud return’d 
to Daulet- Abad, without effecting any thing, and very 
much dissatisfied with Emir. But Aureng-Zebe lost' 
no courage for all that, but sent the second time to 
Emir, yet not Sultan Mahmoud, but Sultan Mazum 
his second son, who presented to him his father’s 
letter, and handled him with that dexterity, 
sweetness, and protestation of friendship, that it 
was ? not possible to resist him. Emir therefore 
pressed the siege of Kaliane, forced the besieged to 
surrender upon composition, took the choice of 
his army, and with all diligence went away 
with Sultan Mazum. At his arrival, Aureng-Zebe 
courted him in the highest degree, treating him no 
otherwise than with the name of Baba and Bahagy^ 
that is, Father, Lord-Father ; and after an hundred 
embraces, he took him somewhat aside, and told 
him (according to what I could learn from persons 
who knew of it) “That it was not just, that having 
his family at the Court, he should adventure to do 
any thing in his behalf that might come to be known ; 
but [that, after all, there was nothing so difficult 
but an expedient might be found. Give me leave 
therefore,’’ said he, “to propose to you a design, 
which at first will possibly surprise you ; but, 
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since you apprrhend the danger of your, wife and chil- 
dren that are in hostage, the best way of providing for 
their security wo- Id be, to suffer me to seize on your 
person, and to put you in prison. It is out of rcubt, 
that all the world will believe it done in earnest : 
lor who would imagine, that such a person as you 
would be content to let your self be laid in prison ? 
In the interim, I could make use of part of your army, 
and of your artillery, as you shall judge most proper 
and convenient : you also could furnish me with a sum 
of money, as you have frequently offered it ; and be- 
sides, methinks I might tempt fortune further, and we 
might together take our measures, to see in vvhat man- 
ner I had best to demean my self, if you would also 
permit, that I might cause yqu to be transported into 
the fortress of Daulet-Abad, where you should be 
master ; and that there I might have you kept by my 
own son, Sultan Mazum, or Sultan Mahmoud ; this 
would yet better palliate the matter, and I see not, 
what Dara could justly say of it, nor bow he could 
reasonably treat your wife and children ill.” 

Emir, whether it were by reason of the friendship 
he had sworn to Aureng-Zebe, or for the great pro- 
mises made to him, or the apprehension he had, of see- 
ing near him Sultan Mazum, who stood by, very 
pensive and well armed, and Sultan Mahmoud, who 
looked grim upon him for his coming away at the soli- 
citation of his brotl er, not at that ol his, and had at 
his very entrance lift up his foot, as if he would have 
hit him ; whatever of these considerations might induce 
him, consented to all what Aureng-Zebe desired, and 
approved of the expedient to suffer himself to be itn- 
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prisontui ; so tltat Aurcnt^'/iefie bstn" no sooner gone, 
i)ut the grcnl master of the artillery was setJi to ap* 
proAch with some fierceness to Emir, and to command 
him in the name of Aureng-Zebe to follov.* h«m, iock- 
insj him up in a cliamber, and there giving him very 
good words, whilst all the soldiery thrit Aureng-Zebe 
had thereabout, went to their arms. The report of 
the detention of Kmir-Jcmia was no sooner spread, but 
a great- Inmult arose ; and those, whom he had brought 
along with him, although astonished, yet put them* 
selves itUo a posture of rescuing him, and with their 
swords drawn ran to force tlic guards, and the gate of 
his prison, which was easy for them to do : for Aureng- 
Zebe had not with him sufiicient traoj)3 to make good 
so bold an enterprise, the only name of Emtr-Jcmla 
made all tremble. Ibit the whole matter being alto- 
gether counterfeited, all these commotions were pre- 
sently calmed, by tire intimations that were given to 
the Chief Officers of Emir’s army, and by the presence 
of Aureng-Zebe, who there appeared very resolute 
width his two sons, and spoke now to one, then to 
another ; and at last by promises and presents, liberally 
bestowed on those that were concerned. So that all 
the troops of Emir, and even most of those of Chah- 
Jehan, seeing things troubled, and being without 
their General, and believing Chah-Jehan to be dead 
or, at best, desperately sick ; considering also the 
ample promises made to them of augmenting their 
stipend, and of giving them at that very time three 
months advance, soon lifted them-selves under Aureng- 
Zebe ; who having seized on all the equipage of Emir, 
even his very camels and tents, took the field, resolved 
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to march to the serge of Suratte, and to hasten the tak- 
ing it in ; where Morad-Bakche was exceedingly em- 
'barrassed, because that his best troops were employed 
there, and that he found more resistance in that place 
than he imagined, But Aureng-Zebe, after some days 
march, was informed, that the Governor had surrendred 
the place ; for which he sent congratulations to Morad- 
Bakche, acquainting him withal of his transactions with 
Emir-Jemla^ and assuring him, that he had lorces and 
money enough, and very good intelligence at the Court ; 
that nothing was wanting; that he was directly going 
to Brampour and Agra ; that he had expected him on 
the way, and therefore directed him to join with him. 

’Tis true, Morad-Bakche found not so much money in 
the fortress of Suratte as he had imagined, whether ’twere 
that really there was not so much as was reported, or. 
whether the Governor had diverted a part of it, as some 
belived : yet notwithstanding that little he found there 
was useful to him, to pay the soldiers that had listed 
themselves in hopes of the advantages, they should 
make of the imagined vast treasure of Suratte. 
’Tis not less true, that he had no greater reason to 
boast of the taking of this place, in regard there was 
not any -regular fortification about it; and yet his 
army had lain before it above a month, and would 
never have reduced it without the Hollanders, who 
furnished them with the invention of springing a 
mine, which ruining a great side of the wall, cast the 
besieged into such consternation, that it made them 
immediately surrender. The reduction of this town 
did much advance his design, fame proclaiming 
immediately throughout these countreys, that Morad- 
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Bakche had taken Suratte ; that he had sprung a mine 
which sounded very big among the Indians, xvho as 
yet do little understand that practice ; and that 
there hc'had found a vast treasure. Notwithstanding 
this great noise, and all the first advantages, joyned 
to all those frequent letters and great promises of 
Aureng-Zebe, the eunuch, Chah-Abas, a man of good 
sense, of a great heart, and exceedingly affectionate 
to the service of his master, was not of opinion, 
that Morad-Bakche should so much tye himself in in- 
terest to Aureng-Zebe, or precipitate his conjunction 
with him, but advised, that he should amuse him with 
words, and let him advance alone towards Agra ; that 
in the mean time there would come certain news of the 
sickness of Chah-Jehan; that he should first see what 
channel affairs would run in ; that he should fortifie 
Suratte, as a very good post, able to render him master 
of a very large and rich countrey ; and that perhaps in 
time he might sei7e Brampour, which is a very consi- 
derable passage of a river, and as ’twere a bar of Decan. 

But the continual lettters and protestations of Aureng- 

Zebe, joined to the small forces, artillery, and treasure 
of Morad-Bakche, blinded with an excessive ambition 
to reign, made him regardless of all other, considera- 
tions ; so that he went away from Amadevad, abandon- 
ed Guzarette, and took his way through the woods and 
mountains, with all expedition, to be at the rendezvouz 
where Aureng-Zebe had looked for him these two or 
three days. 

Great solemnities of joy were made at the conjunc- 
tion of the two armies, the Princes visited one another, 
Aureng-Zebe made a hundred protestations and no less 
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promises to Morad-Bukche, assured him afresh, and 
solemnly, of his not carui" for the Croivn, as also of hia 
being there for no other end than to assist him against 
Dara, their common enemv, and to place him m the 
Throne, which expected him 

Upon this enterview, and confirmation of friend- 
ship, both armies n^arched together, Aureng Zcbe 
continuing always, during the march, in the protesta- 
tions of friendship, and in his courtship to Morad 
Bakclie, treating him never otherwise, uhether in 
publick or private, but with the title of Hazard^ 
that is. King and Majesty so that Morad Rakclie 
was fully perswaded, that Aureng Zebe meant 
sincerely, from an excess of affection towards him , 
whence he even willingly, and without ceremonj, 
suffered the submissions and respects he shewed 
him , instead of remembering what had lately passed 
at Golkonda and of considering, that he, who had 
thus ha7arded himself with so much boldness to 
usurp a kingdom, was not of a temper to live and 
dye a Falirc 

These two armies thus joyned made a body 
considerable enough , which begot a great noiae at 
Court, and gave cause of thoughtfulness, not only 
to Dara, but to Chah Jehan himself who knew the 
great parts and subtle conduct of Aureng Z*be, 
and the courage of Morad Bakche , and who foresaw 
wery well that a fire was a kindling, which would 
be very hard to quench It was to no purpose to write 
letters upon letters, signifying that he was well, and 
*c: order that thev sho ild turn back to th'»ir res- 

pectjve Governments, and expressing also that lie 

3 
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would forget all that had passed hitherto. All his 
letters were not able to hinder their advance ; 
and as the sickness of Chah-Jehan did still pass for 
mortal, there being no persons wanting to bring and 
spread such news, they still continued to dissemble, 
giving out, that they were letters counterfeited by 
Daia ; that Cliah-Jehan was dead indeed, but that, in 
case he were alive, they would go to kiss his feet, and 
deliver him from the hands of Dara. 

What then should Chah-Jehan, this unfortunate 
King, do, who seeth, that his sons have no regard to his 
orders ; who is informed at all hours, that they march 
apace towards Agra in the head of their armies, and 
who in this conjuncture finds himself sick to boot in 
the hands of Dara, that is, of a man who breatheth 
nothing but war ; who-prepareth for it with all imagin- 
able earnestness, and with all the marks of an enraged 
resentment against his brothers : but what could he do 
in this extremity ? He is constrained to abandon to 
them his treasures, and to leave them to their disposal. 
He is forced to send for his old and most tru.ty 
Captain whom he knows for the most part to be not 
very affectionate to Dara ; he must command them 
to fight for Dara, against his own blood, his owu 
children, and those, for whom he hath more esteem 
than for Dara ; he is obliged forthwith to send 
an army against Sultan Sujah, because ’tis he that 
is most advanced , and he is to send another against 
Aureng-Zebe and Morad-Bakche, who no les^s are 
marching towards him. 

-^Soliman Chekouh, the eldest son of Dara, a 
young Prince of about five and twenty years of- age 
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very proper of body, a«d of good parts and conduct, 
generous, liberal, and univesally beloved, especially 
of Chah-Jelian, who had already enriched him, and 
who considered him rather for his Successor than 
Dara, was he, that was made General of this army 
against Sujah. Nevertheless Chah-Jehan, who wished 
much rather, that Sujah were returned to Bengale, 
than that the matter should be tryed by a bloody 
combat, which could not be but very tragical, and 
wherein he run the hazard of losing one or other 
of his sons, gave him for companion an ancient 
Raja, call ed fessetgg e. who is at present one of the 
powerlullest and richest Rajahs of all Indostan, 
and one of the ablest in the whole kingdom, tvith 
,a secret order not to fight, except it were altogether 
unavoidable ; as also to endeavour by all means to 
induce Sujah to retire, and to reserve his forces 
for a better occasion ; that is to say, after they should 
have seen the event of the sickness of Chah-Jehan, 
and the success of Aureng Zebe, and of Morad-Bakche. 
But this young Prince, Soliman Chekouh, full of 
heat and courage, breathing after nothing but to 
signalize himself by some great action, and Sultan 
Sujah fearing lest Aureng-Zebe gaining a battle should 
first make himself master of the Capital towns of 
the Empire, Agra and Dehly ; it was impossible for 
the Raja Jesseigne to keep them from a combat. 
The two armies are no sooner in sight of one another,' 
but they prepare to fall on, and they were » not 
long from giving some volUes of cannon. I shall 
not relate the particulars of this fight, for, besides 
•that* the narration of it would be too long and tedious, 
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in the sequel of this History we shall be obliged to 
describe more considerable ones, by which the reader 
will be able to judge of this. ’Tis sufficient to , know 
in general, that the first onset was very sharp and 
obstinate on both sides, but that at length Soliman 
Chekouh did urge Sujah with that force and vigour 
that he disordered him, and made him fly : so that if 
Ips. qei^^ne. and th e Patan Delil-kan, who was one of the 
first Captains and a valiant man, but an intimate 
friend of the Raja, and did not act but being moved 
by him, had seconded him in good earnest, ’tis thought 
that the whole army of Sujah would have been 
defeated, and himself in danger of being taken : but 
that was not the design of the Raja to destroy him, 
no more than it was that of Chah-Jehan, who had 
given him order to the contrary. Thus then had 
Sujah time to retreat, and without losing any con- 
siderable number of his men ; yet because Soliman 
Chekouh kept the field, and bTought away some 
pieces of artillery, it was presently bruited at Court, 
that Sujah had been totally overthrown.. This defeat 
purchased great reputation to Soliman Chekouh, 
lessened much the esteem of Sultan Sujah, and 
cooled exceedingly all the Persians that had an 
inclination for him. 

Alter that some days were spent in the pursuit 
of Sujah, the Prince Soliman Chekouh, who every 
dav received news from the Court, and who learned 
that Aureng-Zebe and Morad-Bakche did approach 
with great resolution, well knowing, that his father 
Dara h^d no great stock of prudence, but good store of 
secrec enemies, resolved to quit the pursuit of Sultan 
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Sujah, and with all speed to return to Agra, where 
in all appearance Dara was to give battel agam«t 
Aureng-Zebe and Morad«Bakche. This was the be«t 
counsel he could take, for no man doubts, that if 
hf* could have been there in good time, Aureng- 
Zebe would not have had the advantage ; and ’tis 
even believed, he would never have hazarded the 
combat, the party being too unequal ; but the bad 
fortune of Dara did not permit it. 

Whilst all that was thus transacted towards Elabas, 
which is the place where the Gemna is joyned to 
Ganges ; the scene was very different on the side 
of Agra. At the Court they v*ere much surprised 
to hear, that Aureng-Zebe had passed the river of 
Brampour, and all the other passages that were most 
difficult between the mountains ; so that with all 
hast they send away some troops to dispute with 
him the passage of the river Eugenes, whilst the 
whole army w’as making ready. For which purpose 
there were chosen two of the most considerable 
and the most powerful of the kingdom ^ to comma nd 
it ; the one was Kas em- Kan, a renowned Captain 
and very alTectionate to Chah-Jehan, but one that 
had no great inclination to Dara, and who went net 
but to oblige Chah-Jehan, whom he «aw in the hands of 
Dara : the other was Jessomseigne, a potent Jlaja, not 
inferior to Je«seigne, and Son-in-law to tbat3.aja-^«a, 
who was at the time of Ekbar so puissant, as if he .had 
been the Emperor of the Raja’s. Dara at their farewel 
repressed to them great kindness, and presented them 
nobly ; but Chah-Jehan took his time, before their 
departure, to charge them in secret, as he had done the 
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Rajn Jc‘!seip;nc, when he went nwnj* in the CKp-djttfni 
ntjntnst Sultan Sujrfh with Sniirnnn Cfiekotjh. Xdther 
were they wanting, in their march, jicnd sevcrnl times 
to Aurcnj4"Zehc and .^^orad-]^nkche, to [>er‘«vade them 
to turn back. But this was in \‘ain ; their envows came 
not aprain, and the army advanced witii t'na* dili.r^cncc, 
that they saw it much sooner than they thott^ht upon 
a risin" "round, not far remote from the river. 

It being then summer, and the season of tfie crc.at- 
est heats, the river vvas* forda'nlc ; which was the cause, 
that at the same time Kascm«kan and the Raja pre- 
pared themselves to give battel ; besides that, they 
.soon, knew the resolution of Aurcng-Zcbe, that he 
would force them, .since that, although his army was not 
all come up, he gave them some vollies of cannon ; 
his design being to amuse them fearing lest they 
sclves .should pass the river, not only to prevent his 
passage, but also to hinder his army from reporting, 
and from taking an advantageous pest ; xvbich v/ns in- 
deed in great disorder, and so tired by their march, and 
so faint by the heat, that if at the very first it bad been 
assaulted, and kept from passing the water, it would 
doubtless have been routed without much resistance. 
[ I was not by in this first encounter, but thus it was 
generally discoursed of, and it agreeth with the after- 
relation of many of our Frenchmen, who served 
Aureng-Zebe in the artillery, ] But they were content 
to stay at the river-side, to keep Aureng-Zebe from 
passing it, according to the order they had received. 

After that Aureng-Zebe had let his army rest two 
or three days, and by amusing the enemy, bad fitted 
it to pass the river, he made his whole artillery pla>b 
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which was very well placed ; and he commanded, 
that under t>ie favour of the cannon they should pass 
the river. Kasem^Kan and the Raja, on their part, 
discharged thetrs also, and did wh at they could to 
repulse the enemy, and to keep him from passing. The 
combat was sharp enough at first, and very obstinately 
maintained by the extraordinary valour of Jessom- 
seigne. For as to Kasem-Kan, aUliough a great Cap'ainl 
and a stout man, he gave no great proof of his valour 
in this occasion ; yea, some accuse him of treachery, 
charging him that he had in the night caused the bul- 
lets and powder to be hid under the sand, there bring 
no moie of them to be found after two or tlirec dis- 
charges. However it be, the combat for all Chat was, 
as I said, very resolutely carried on, and the passage 
long disputed. There were rocks In the bed of the 
river, which did much embarass, and the banks of 
many places were very high and dilficult to climb up. 
But at last, Morad-Bakche cast himself into the water 
with so much resolution and force, and shewed so much 
valour and boldness, that there was no resisting of him. 
He passed over« and with him agoodpartof the army, 
which made Kasem-Kan to give back, and cast Jessoin- 
seigne Into great danger ol his person. For by and by 
lie found the whole body of the enemy upon him, and 
without the extraordinary resolution of his Ragipous, 
who almost all were killed about him, he had been aj" 
dead man. One may judge of the great danger he wasi 
in upon this occasion, by this, that after he had disen-i 
gaged himself as well as he could, and was come baclf 1 
to his own, ‘not daring to return to Agra, because of the ^ 
great loss he had suffered, of seven or eight thousand ! 
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R-agipous he had but five or six hundred of them 
remaining. 

. Tliese Ragipou?, v’ho take their name from the Raja, 
that is to say, the children of the Rajas, .are from father 
t(i son .‘:uch men as make the sword their profes.sion. 
The Rajas, whose subjects they are, do assign them 
lands for their subsistence, on condition to he a!wa}''s 
ready to go to war when summoned. So that one 
might say, that they were a sort of Pagan Nobles, if the 
Rajas gave them their lands in propriety for them and 
their children. Thej^ are great takers of opium; and 
I have sometimes wondered at the quantity I have seen 
them take : they accustom themselves to it from their 
youth. On the day of battel they double the dose, 
this drug animating, or rather inebriating them, and 
making them insensible of danger ; insomuch 'that they 
cast themselves into the combate like so many furious 
beasts, not knowing what it is to run away, but dying 
at the feet of their Raja, when he stands to it. They 
want nothing but order, resolution they have enough. 
’Ti.s a pleasure thus to see them, with the fume of opium 
in their head to embrace one another, when the battel' 
is to begin, and to g've their mutual farewels, as men 
resolved to dye. And that they do for this reason ; 
that the Great Mogol, though a Mahumetan, and 
I by consquence an enemy of the Heathen, yet for 
[all that entertains always a good number of Rajas 
pn his service, whom he considers as bis . other' 
Vhnra/is, and • employs in his armies as if they were' 
Mahumetans. 

\ I cannot forbear to relate here the fierce reception, 
which the daughter of the gave to her husband. 
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Je'som'ieigne, after his ccfeat and flight. When 
she heard that he was nigh, and had understood 
what had passed in the battel : that he had foij(;)>l 
with all possihje courage ; that he had but four 
or five hundred men left ; and that at last, not 
being able to resist any longer the enemy, he had 
been obliged to retreat : she instead of sending 
one to receive him, and to condole iiim in his 
misfortune®, commanded in a dr)' mood to shut 
the gates of the Castle, and not to let this infamous 
man enter ; that he was not her husband ; that 
she would never see him , that the son-in-law of 
the great Ra/n, could not have so low a soul ; 
that ^he was to remember, that being grafted into 
so illustrious an house, he tvas to imitate the virtue 
of it ; and, in a word, that he was either to vanquish 
or to dye. A moment after she was of another 
humour ; she commands a pile of wood to be laid, 
that she might burn her self, that they abus’d her ; 
that her husband must needs be dead ; that it 
could not be otherwise. And a little while a^ter this, 
she was seen to change her countenance, to fall into 
passion, and to break out into a thousand reproaches 
against him. In short, she remained thus transported 
eight or nine days, without being able to rexolve 
to see her husband, ’till at last her mother coming 
in, brought her in some degree to herself and 
comforted her, assuring her, that as soon as the 
Raja had but a little refresh'd himself he would raise 
another army, to fight Aureng-Zebe, and repair his 
honour at any rate. 

'Ey which story one may see a pattern of the 
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courage of the women in that countrey : to which 
I could add something I have seen some of them 
do, who burned themselves alive after the death 
of tin ir husband' ; but we must^ reserve this 
discourse for another place, where I shall als'o 
shew, that there is nothing which opinion, prepos- 
session, custom, hope, and the point of honour, &c. 
may not make men do or suffer. 

Dara having understood what had passed at Eugenes, 
fell into that choler against Kasem-Kan, that it was 
thought he would have cut off his head, if he had been 
upon the place. He was also transported against Emir- 
Jemla, as the person that was the first and principal 
cause of the misfortune, and who had furnish’d Aureng- 
Zebe with men, money and cannon. He is ready to 
kill his son Mahmet Emir-Kan, and will send his wife 
and daughter so Basar^ or the market-place of prosti- 
tuted women ; and ’tis past doubt, that he would have 
done some such thing, if Chah-Jehan, with much art 
and prudence, haH not moderated the excess of his 
passion, in remonstrating to him, that Emir-Jemla had 
not to little conduct, nor so great a friendship for 
Aureng-Zebe, as to hazard, and in a manner to sacrifice 
his family, for the advancing of his interest ; that 
Aureng-Zebe must needs have gulled and ensnared him, 
by hislisual artifice and cunning. ^ 

As for Aureng-Zebe and Morad-Bakche, the happy 
success of this first encounter did so swell their hearts, 
and gave such courage to their whole army, that hence- 
forth they believed themselves invincible, and capable 
to compass any thing. Besides, Aureng-Zebe, the more 
to animate his soldiers, bragged openly, that he had thirty 
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th(m';and Mogols at his devotion in the army of Dara ; 
and there was something in it, as appeared by tlie 
sequel. Morad-Bakchc was for nothing but fighting, 
and would march with all diligence. Rut Aur'-ng-Zebe 
represented to him, that it was necessary the army 
should refresh themselves for some time upon the banks 
of this sweet river ; that in the mean time he would 
write to all his friends, and get a full and a certain 
information of the state of the Court, and of the condi- 
tion ol all affairs. So that he marched not towards 
Agra, ’till he had rested some days, and after that he 
marched but slowly, to inform himself of all, and to 
take his time and measures. 

Concerning Chah-Jehan, when he plainly saw the 
resolution of Aureng-Zebe and Momd-Bakche, and 
that there was no hope left to make them turn back, 
he was in such a perplexity that he knew not what to 
resolve, and foreseeing some great calamity, he would 
fain have kindred the last decisive battel, /or which 
he saw Dara, preparing himself with great eagerness. 
But what could he do to oppose it? He was yet too 
weak of his sickness, and saw himself still in the hands 
of Dara, whom, as I have said, he trusted not much: 
so that he found himself obliged to acquiesce in his 
will, and to commit to him all the forces of the Empire, 
and to command all Captains to obey him. Immediately 
all was in arms : I know not, whether there was. 
ever a more gallant army seen in Indostan. 'Tis 
said, that there were little less than an hundred 
thousand horse, and twenty thousand foot, with 
four thousand pieces of cannon, without reckoning the 
inoredible number of servants, followers, victuallers, 
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whom Historians, methinks, do often put into 
the number of the combatants, when they speak 
of tliosc formidable armies of three or four hundred 
thousand men, of which their books are full. Thouofh 

o 

this army was very brave, and strong enoup^h to cut 
in pieces two or three of such as Aureng-Zebe had 
in which there were no more than thirty five or 
forty thousand men in all, and these tired and harassed 
by a very long and irksom march, during the height 
of the heats ; and but a small number of cannon, 
in respect of that of Dara. Mean time (which seems 
hard to .believe ) there was scarce any body that 
presaged well for Dara, all knowing, that most of 
the chief Omrahs had no affection for him, and 
that all the good soldiers that were for him, and 
whom he might confide in, were In the army of 
Soliman Chekouh, his son. And ’twas for this reason, 
that the most prudent and the most faithful of his 
friend, and Chah-Jehan himself, counselled him, not 
to hazard a battel ; Chah-Jehan offering, as infirm 
as he was, that he would go into the field himself, 
and be ■ carried before Aureng-Zebe, to interpose ; 
which was looked upon as a very good expedient 
for peace, and for accommodating the affairs of 
Chah-Jehan. For ’tis certain, that Aureng-Zebe 
and Morad-Bakche, would never have had the bold- 
ness- to fight against their own father ; and if they 
should have attempted it, they would have smarted 
for it, because, besides that the match was not equal 
and all the great Omrahs were so affectionate to 
Chah-Jehan, that they would not have failed to fight 
resolutely, if they had seen him in the head of the 
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army , besides this, I say, the Captains themselves 
of Aureig-Zebe and Morad-Bakche, bore great 
affection and respect to this Prince whose creatures 
they most were and the whole army, m a manner 
was his. So that m all appearance, not one of them 
would have presumed to draw his sword against 
him, nor he been at the pains of drawing Ins 

Then they advised Dara, that ifhe would not heark- 
en to this expedient, he should at least not precipitate 
the business, but dela>, ’till boliman Chekouh, who 
made all haste to join, were come in Which was also 
very good counsel, in regard that that Prince was be- 
loved of a!i, and was laicl> come home victorious, and 
had the most faahtu) and the bravest soleiers wnh 
him But Dara \ould never hearken to any jiroposi- 
tion that could be made to him, and he thought on 
nothing else but to give battel presently, and to go 
against Aureng-Zebc in person And possibly he did 
not amiss, as to his own honour and particular interest, 
if he could have commanded fortune, and inide 
things succeed as he contrived them hor the coii- 
«iiderations he had (as he could not forbear now and 
then to discover) were some such as there 

He looked upon himself as master of the person of 
Chah-Jehan , that he could dispose of him as he pleas- 
ed , that he was also possessor of all the treasures and 
lorces of the Empire , that Sultan Sujah v,as half ruin- 
ed , that his two other brothers with a weak and tired 
army, were come to cast themselves into his hands , 
that, ifhe gained the battel, they could not escape 
him , that he should all at once be absolute master, 
dwd at the end of all Ills ttoubles, ard at the height of 
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his wishes, SO ns no body could contradict hi-n in anv 
thing, or dispute the Crown with him. Whereas if 
Chnhjchan should take the field, all affairs would be 
accommodated, hi.s brothers would return to their 
Government.s, Chah-Jehan, who began to recover his 
health, would resume the Government as before, and 
all things would return into their first channel ; 
that if he should stay for Soliman Chekouh, his son, 
Chah-jehan, might take some design to his disadvan- 
tage, or contrive something with Aureng-Zebe ; that 
whatever he could do for gaining the victory, the 
reputation which Soliman Chekouh had purchased, 
would still give him all the honour of it. And 
after that, what would not he be capable to under- 
take, swelled with so much glory and success, and 
especially being supported, as he was, by the favour 
and affection of Chah-jehan, and of the greatest 
part of the Otnrahs ? What did he know, whether 
he would keep any modesty, or any respect for him, 
and whither his ambition might not carry him ? 

These considerations made Dara resolve to stand 
out against the counsel of all, and to pursue his point. 
And for that purpose, he commanded immediately 
the whole army to take the field, and thereupon 
.came to take leave of Chah-jehan, who was in the for- 
tress of Agra. This good old man was ready to melt 
in tears, when he embraced him ; but withal faild not 
;to represent to him, with a very grave countenance : 
"Well, Dara, since thou art resolved to follow thine own 
will, go, God. bless thee, but remember .well -these fexv 
words : Tf thou Josest' the battel, take heed of ever 
.coming into .my presence’." But this made no great 
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is to say, Place of Victory. ■ A little while after, Dara 
also came to encamp there, nigh the bank of the 
same river, between Agra, and the army of Atireng- 
Zebe. 

The two armies were there between three and 
four days in sight of one another, without fighting. 
Mean time Chah-Jehan wrote seveial letters to Dara, 
that Suliman Chekouh was mot far off ; that he should 
not precipitate ; that he should come near Agra, and 
chuse an advantageous place to fortifie himself Till 
he came. But Dara answered, that before three days 
were pass’d he would bring to him Aureng-Zebe and 
Morad'Iiakche tycd hand and foot, to do with them 
what he should think fit. And without e.'cpecting 
any longer, he' began at that very hour to put his 
army in battel-array. 

He placed in the front all his cannon, causing 
them to be tyed tlie one to the other with chains, 
to shut the passage to the cavalry. Behind these 
pieces of cannon, he placed also front-wise a great 
number of light camels, on the forepart of the bodies, 
whereof they fasten a small peece, of the bigness .of 
a double musquet ; a man sitting on the hind part 
' of the camel, being able to charge and discharge 
without lighting. Behind these camels stood the 
o-reatest part of the musqueteers. Of the rest of 
The armv, which chiefiy consisted in cavalry, furnish d 
with bows and arrows, (as ordinarily are the rVIogols, 
that is, at present, white men, Mahumetans, strang- 
ers as Persians, Turks, Arabians, and Dsbecks ;) 
r ’with a sword, and a kind of half-pike, as. com- 
lonly are the ' Ragipous : of all these, •- I say, th.ere 
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were made three different bodies. The right wing 
was committed to Calil-uIIah-Kan, with thirty thousand 
Mogols under his command ; for he was made great 
Bakchis, that is, Great Master of the Cavalry, in 
the place of Danechmend-Kan, that was afterwards 
my Agah^ who voluntarily resigned this Office, seeing 
that he was not well-beloved of Dara, for having 
always highly maintained against him the interest 
and authority of Chah-Jehan. The left wing was 
given to Rustam-Kan Dakny, a very renowned and 
very valiant Captain, together with the Raja Chatresale, 
and the Raja Ramseigne Routle. ' 

On the other side, Aurcng-Zebe and illorad-Bakche 
put also their army almost into the same order ; except 
that in the midst of the troops of some Omraks, they 
had hid some small field-peeces, which was, as was 
said, after the way and art of Emlr-Jemla, and with 
no ill effect. 

They hardly made use of any more art, than what 
hath been now related ; only they placed here and there 
some men casting Baunes, which is a kind of granado 
fastened to a stick, that may be cast very far through 
the cavalry, and which extremely terrifieth horses, 
and even hurts and kills sometimes. 

All this cavalry turns about very easily, and they 
draw their arrows with marvellous swiftness ; one man 
being able to draw six of them, tefore a musqueteer 
can twice discharge his musquet. The same cavalry 
keeps also very close in several troops under -their 
respective Officers, especially when they are going 
to fight hand to hand. But after all, I see not, 
that' this way of putting an army in array, is any 
4 
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great matter, in comparison of our armies, when in 
good order. / , 

All things being thus disposed, the artillery began 
to play on both sides ; for ’tis always thf- cannon that 
makes the prelude amongst them ; anu the arrows 
were now seen to fly though the air, when unexpected!)’ 
there hapned to fall a storm of rain, so violent, that 
it interrupted the combat The rain cea-ing, the 
cannon begam afresh to roar ; and then it was that 
Dara appeared, who being mounted upon a proud ele- 
phant of Ceilan^ commanded that an onset should be 
made on all sides ; and himself advanced into the midst 
of the body of the cavalry, directly towards the enemies 
artillery, who received him warmly, kill’d store of men 
about him, and put into disorder, not only the main 
body which he commanded, but also the other bodies 
of the cavalry that followed him. Yet notwithstanding, 
because he was seen to keep firm upon his elephant, 
without any appearance of giving back, and was 
observed to look every where about him with an 
undaunted look, and to make signs with his hands “to 
advance and follow him, this disorder soon ceased, every 
one resuming his rank, and advancing in the same 
place with Dara. But he could not reach the enemy, . 
without receiving another volley of cannon-shot, which 
caused a second and great disorder in his men, and 
made a good part of them recoil ; yet he without any 
change in his countenance, stood to it, encouraging 
his troops, and gave still signs, that they should follow 
him, and advance with speed without any loss of time. 
Thus pressing vigorously forward, he forced the enemies 
artillery, broke the chains, entred into their camp, 
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^^d made a rout in their cimeJs and infantrj, and in 
every thing he met with on that side , ^ opening also a 
good passage to the ca\a!r> that folloncd hm Then 
It was, that the cncmica cavalrv facing Inm, a fore 
combat began A showrc of .arrows filled the air 
from both sides, Dara himself putting his hand to that 
work but, to sa> truth, those arrovvs do but little 
execution , more of them arc lost m the air, or broken 
on the ground than hit The first discharges of arrows 
being made, thf*\ ‘‘■tught hand to hand with their sables, 
pesle mesU^ aim me combat was stoutI> maintained 
on both sides Dara is stiH cen to continue firm on 
hisclcpMnt encouraging making a noise, and giving 
signs on all sides , and at last advancing with so much 
resolution and force against .11 that opposed him in 
his march, that he overthrev the ca\alr>, and made 
them to retire and run away 

Aureng /ebe, who was not far from tlience and 
mounted also cn an elephant, seeing this great disorder, 
was m great trouble, and laboured with all hib might 
to remedy it , but to no purpose. He made the mam 
body of his best cavalry advance, to try whether he 
could make head against Dara , but it was not long 
before this body also was forced to give back and to 
retreat in great disorder, whatever Aureng /ebe could 
say or do to hinder it Mean lime let us take notice 
of his courage and resolution he saw tint almost the 
whole body of his army was disordered, and in a flying 
posture, insomuch that he had not a thousand men 
about him that kept their standing , (some told me 
that there were scarce five hundred ) he saw, that 
Data, notwithstanding the difficulty of the way, which 
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was uneven, and full of holes in divers places, made as 
if he would rush in upon him : yet, for all this, he lost 
no courage, and was so far from being struck with 
fear, or from retreating, that he stood firmly to it, and 
called by name most of his Captains that were about 
him, crying out to them, Dclirnuc Kodahd, ( these are 
his own words,) that is, “courage my old friends, God 
is : what hope is there in flying ? know you not, where 
is our Dccan ? Kodahe Koda/ic, God is, God is." And 
that none might doubt of his being undaunted, and that 
he thought on nothing less -than running away, he 
commanded before them all (oh strange extremity !) that 
forthwith chains should be fastned to the feet of his 
elephant ; and was* going to fasten them in good 
earnest, but that they all declared their courage and 
resolution, to live and dye with him. 

Dara in the interim endeavoured to advance upon 
Aureng-Zebe, though he was yet at a good distance 
from him, and though the difficulty of the way embrass- 
ed and retarded him much; he meeting also with 
some resistance, even from those disordered horse of 
the enemy, that covered all high and low places where 
he was to march. And this encounter with Aureng- 
Zebe was looked upon as the thing, that was to assure 
Dara of the victory, and to decide the battel. And 
doubtless, he would have overcome all these difficulties, 
and Aureng-Zebe, with the small number left him, would 
not have been able to bid head to this victorious army, 
if Dara had known to profit of the prize he had in his 
hands. But here he failed ; of which I shall now shew 
the occasion, and how thereby the scale was turned to 
Aureng-Zebe’s advantage. 
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Dara perceH'cd that his left wing was in great dis- 
order, and he was informed, that Rustam-Kan and 
Chatresale were killed ; that Ramscigne— Routlc^had 
too far advanced, that he had indeed forced the enemy 
and made way through the midst of them ; but that 
now he was surrounded every way, and in very great 
danger. This it was, which made Dara desist from his 
design of making directly towards Aureng-Zebe, that 
might go to succour his lelt wing. There at first the 
battel was also very sharp, but Dara at last carried it, 
forcing and routing all, yet so, as that there still re- 
mained something that resisted and stopped him. 
Mean time, Ramsefgne Roo tle foug ht with so much 
courage and vigour as was posMble. He wounded 
Morad-Bakche, and came so near him, that he began 
to cut the girdles of his elephant, to make him fall 
down ; but the valour and good fortune of Morad* 
Bakche gave not time enough for it. In short never 
any man fought and defended himself more bravely, 
than Morad-Bakche did on this occasion all wounded 
as he was, and pressed by the Ragi pous of Ramse igne 
Root le, who were round about him, he was not daunted, 
nor gave way in the least, but knew so well to take hts 
time, that although he was, besides defending himself 
to cover with his shield a son of his, but of seven or 
eight years of age, who was sitting on his side, he made 
an arrow-shot so luckily at Ramse igne Rp utle, that 
TO'ad* Wtti dead iVie gitrond. 

Dara soon heard the sad news of this accident ; but 
at the same time he understood also, that Morad- 
Bakche was in very great danger; the Ragipou s figh U- 
ing “furiously, and like lions, to revenge the^wth o( 
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their nin‘?lcr. Atid though he saw, on that side the 
way was very and tliat he still found some 

small body opposing and retarding him ; yet he was 
determined to rush through to Morad-Bakche ; and 
doiihtlcss this was the best he could do, and that, which 
was capable to repair the fault he had committed in 
not doing his business thoroughly with Aureng-Zebe. 
But his bad fortune kept him from it, or rather, one of 
the biacicest treacheries that ever was imagined, and 
the greatest oversight that was ever committed, did 
cause the entire loss and ruin of Dara. 

Calil-uIIah-Kan ( he commanded the thirty thousand 
IMogols, which made the right wing, and were also able 
to defeat the whole army of of Aureng-Zebe) did, 
whilst Dara and his left wing fought with so much 
courage atid success, keep off, as idle as if he were not 
concerned in the fray, not permitting any one of his 
horsemen to shoot an arrow, with a pretence, that they 
were for a reserve, and that he had express order not 
to fight but in the last extremity. But the true cause 
was, that he reserved in his bieast the rancour of an 
old affront, done him by Dara, when he commanded 
him to be struck. But after all this treachery would 
have done no great mischief, if this, infamous men had 
contented himself with his first effect of his resent- 
ment : behold, how far he carried his rage, and revenge- 
fulness ! He cut himself off from his main body, and 
taking only a few men with him, rid with all possible 
speed towards Dara, at the same time when he was 
turning to fall on Morad-Bakche, and being come so 
near as to make himself be heard, cryed out with all his 
force ; ^'Mohbareck-bad, Haiyaref, Salamet, Elhamdulella ; 
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God save your Majesty, you liavc obtained the 
Victory ; what will you do any longer upon yoiir 
elephant ? Is it not enough, that you have exposed 
your self so long? If the least of those shots, that have 
been made into your Dais, had reached your person, 
what v.'ould have become of us? Arc the traitors want- 
ing in this army ? In the name of God come down 
quickly and take horse. What remains more to be done, 
than to pursue those run-aways. Let us do so, nor let 
us suffer that they shouldc escape our hands!” 

If Dara had had wit enough to discover the cheat, 
and to consider upon a sudden the consequences of his 
not appearing any more upon the elephant, and being 
no more seen by the whole army, always eying him, or 
rather if he had presently commanded to cut off the 
head of this parasitical traitor, he had been master of all. 
But the good Prince suflered himself to be blinded by 
tlicse sweet words : he hearkned to this advice, as If it 
had been very true and very sincere ; he descended from 
his elephant, and took horse. But I know not whether 
there passed one quarter of an hour, but he perceived 
the treachery of Calil-ulla-Kan, and repented himself 
extremely of the great fault he had committed. He 
looks about him, he seeketh, he asketh where he is ; he 
faith, he is a traitor, he will kill him. But the perfidi- 
ous villain is by this time at a good distance ; the oc- 
casion is lost Would it be believed, that as soon as 
the army, perceived Dara to be no more upon the 
elephant, they imagined that there was treason, that 
Dara was killed ; and all were struck with such a terror, 
that every one thought on nothing, but how to escape 
the hands of Aureng-Zebe, and to save himself? What 
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sliall I sa>' ? All the army disbands and flyeth, A 
sudden and strange revolution ! He that saw himself 
just now victorious, finds himself in a few moments 
vanquished, abandoned, and obliged to fly himself to 
save his life. Aureng-Zebc, by holding out firm a 
quarter of an hour upon his elephant, seeth the Crown 
of Indostan upon his head ; and Dara for having down 
a little too soon, seeth himself precipitated from the 
Throne, and the most unfortunate Prince of the world. 
Thus Fortune taketh pleasure, to make the gain or loss 
of a battel, and the decision of a great Empire, depend 
upon a nothing. 

These great and prodigious armies, ’tis true, do 
sometimes great things : but when once terror seiseth, 
and disorder comes among them, what means of stopp- 
ing the commotion ? ’Tis like a great river broke 
through its dams ; it must overrun all, without a re- 
medy. Whence it is, that as often as I consider the 
condition of such armies, destitute of good order, and 
marching like flocks of sheep, I perswade my self, that 
if in these parts one might see an army of five and 
twenty thousand men, or those old troops of Flanders, 
under the conduct of Monsieur le Prince, or Monsieur 
de Turenne, I doubt not at all, but they would 
trample under foot all those armies' how numerous 
soever they were. And this it is, that now maketh me " 
not find it any longer strange or incredible, what we ■ 
are told of ten thousand Greeks ; and of fifty thousand 
men of Alexander, overcoming six or seven hundred 
thousand men of Darius ; ( if it be true, that there 
were so/many, and that the Historian did not reckon 
^the servants, and all those numbers of men, which were 
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to follow the army, to furnish it with forrage, cattle, 
corn, and all other necessaries.) Bear only the first 
brunt, which would be no very difficult thing for us to 
do ; and behold, they are all astonished : or do like 
Alexander, set vigorously upon one place, if that hold 
not out, (which will be very hard for them to do) you 
may be sure the work is done ; all the rest presently 
take fright and flight together. 

Aureng-Zebe, encouraged by such a wonderful suc- 
cess, is not wanting to turn ever}' stone, to employ skill, 
dexterity, subtilty, craft, courage to profit by all the 
advantages, which so favourable an occasion puts into 
his hands, Calil-ullah-Kan is presently with him, offer- 
ing him his service, and all the troops he could be 
master of. He on his side, wants not words of thanks 
and acknowledgments, nor a thousand fair promises : 
but he was very cautious to receive him in his own 
name ; he carried him presently and presented him to 
Morad-Bakche, who, as we may easily think, received 
him with open arms; Aureng-Zebe in the mean time 
congratulating and praising Morad-Bakche, for having 
fought so valiantly, and ascribing to him all the honour 
of the victory ; treating him with all the title of King 
and Majesty before Calil-ullah-Kan, giving him un- 
common respect, and doing submission to him becom- 
ing a subject and servant In t!ie interim, he labours 
night and day for himself, he writeth round about to 
all the Omrahs, making sure to to day of one, and next 
day of another. Chah-hest-Kan, his uncle, the great 
and old enemy of Dara, by reason of an affront he had 
received from him, did the sarne for him on his part ; 
and ns he is the person who writeth best and subtilest of 
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the Empire of Inclostan, so he contributed not a little 
by his cabals to the advancement of the affairs of 
Aiireng-Zebe, making strong parties every where 
against Dara, 

In the mean time let us still observe the artifice 
and dissimulation of Aureng-Zebe. Nothing of what he 
doth, treateth, promiseth, is for himself, or in his own 
name ; he hath still (forsooth) the design of living as a 
Fakirc\ all for Morad-Bakche, ’tis he that commands;' 
Aureng-Zebe doth nothing ; ’tis Morad-Bakche doth 
all, ’tis he that is designed to be King. 

As for the unhappy Dara, he comes with all speed 
to Agra, in a desperate condition, and not daring to 
go see Chah-Jehan, remembring, doubtless, those 
severe words which he let fall, when he took 
leave of him before the battel, viz. that he 
should remember not to come before him, if he 
were overcome. Yet, for all that, the good old father 
sent secretly a trust}^ eunuch to him, to comfort 
him, to' assure him of the continuance of his affection, 
to declare to him his trouble for his misfortune, 
and to remonstrate to him, that the case was not 
yet desperate, considering that there was a good army 
with Soliman Chekouh, his son, that he should go to 
Dehli, were he should find a thousand horse in the 
Royal stables ; and that the Governor of the fortress 
had order to furnish him with money and elephants ; 
for the rest, that he should not go further than he 
needs must ; that he would often write to him ; and 
lastly, that he very well knew how to find out and 
-chastise Aureng-Zebe. 

I have ,been informed, that Dara was then in such 
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a cofnusion, and sunk so low, that he had not the power 
to answer a word to the eunuch, nor the courage to 
send any one to Chah-Jehan ; but that, after having sent 
several times to Begum-Saheb, his sister, he went away 
at midnight, taking with him bis wife, his daughters 
and his grand-child Sepe-Chekouh ; and that (which is 
almost incredible) he was attended with not above three 
or four hundred persons. Let us leave him in his 
voyage to Dehli, and stay at Agra, to consider the 
de^cterity and craft, wherewith Aureng-Zebe proceeded 
to manage affairs. 

He well knew, that Dara, and those of his party 
could yet place some hopes in the victorious army of 
Soliman Chekouh and therefore he resolved to take 
it from him, or to make it useless to him. To this end, 
he wrote letters upon letters to the Raja Jesseigne, 
and to Delil-Kan, who were the chief heads of the 
army of Soliman Chekouh, telling them, that there was 
no hope left for Dara and his party ; that he had 
lost the battel ; that his whole army had submitted 
to him ; that all had abandon’d him ; that he was 
fied alone towards Dehli ; that he could never escape 
him, and that orders were distributed every where 
to seize, on him. And as for Chah-Jehan, that he 
was in a condition hopeless of recovery ; that they 
should take good care of what they had to do ; 
and if they were men of understanding, and would 
follow his fortune, and be his friends, they should 
seize on Soliman Chekouh, and bring him to him. 

Jesseigne found himself perplexed enough, what' 
•he should do, still much apprehending, Chah-Jehan 
and Dara, and more, to lay hands upon a Royal 
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Person well knowing, that some mischief migh 
therefore, fall on him, sooner or later, even from 
Aureng-Zebe himself. Besides, he knew Ihat Soliman 
Chekouh had too much courage to let ' himself be 
taken after that manner, and that he would rather 
die in defending of himself. Behold therefore, what 
he at last resolved ! After having taken counsel with 
Delil-Kan, his great friend, and after they had 
renewed to one another the oath of mutual fide- 
lity,' he went directly to the Tent of Soliman Chekouh, 
who with great impatience expected, (for he also- 
had heard the news of the defeat of Dara his 
father) and had already divers times sent for him. 
To him he frankly discovered all things, shewed him 
tho lefter of Aureng-Zebe, told him what courte was 
best for him to take, represented to him the danger 
he was in ; that there was no reason he should 
trust in Delil-Kan, or in Daoud-Kan, or in the rest 
of his army ; but that, as soon as he could, 
he should gain the mountains of Serenagure ; that 
that was the best expedient he could take ; that the. 
Raja of that countrey being in nnaccessible 
places, and not apprehending Aureng-Zebe, would 
doubtless receive him gladly ; and, for the rest, he 
would soon see how things would go, and be always 
in a condition to come down from the mountains, 
when he should think good. 

The young Prince understood well enough by this 
kind of discourse, that there was no ground to^ trust 
henceforth in this Raja, and that there was no 
more safety for his person ; and that the rather,, 
because;! he knew that Delil-Kan was altogether 
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devoted to him, and he saw well enough, that there 
was a necessity to take this course suggested. 
Whereupon he soon commanded, that his baggage 
should be put up to march towards the mountains. 
Some of his most affectionate friends, as a good 
number of Mattscb-Dars, of Sajeds, and others, put 
themselves in order to attend him ; the rest of the 
army, altogether astonished, remain’d with the Raja. 
But that, which was very mean for a great Raja, 
and a very sordid brabarousness, was, that he and 
Delil-Kan sent under hand some to fall upon his 
baggage, who also took other things and among 
them an elephant laden with Rupies of gold, which 
caused a great disorder among those small troops 
that followed him ; and which was an occasion, that 
many of them return’d and abandon’d him ; and invited 
also the country-people to set upon his men, pillaging 
them and even killing some of them; yet he made a 
shift to gain the mountains, with his wife and children, 
where the Raja of Serenaguer received him with all 
the honour and civilities he could desire, assuring him, 
that he was in safety, as much as if he were King of 
that countrey, and that he would protect and assist him 
with all his forces. In the mean time, behold what 
hapned on Agra’s side. 

Three or four days after the battel of Samonguer, the 
victorious Aureng-Zebe, together with Morad-Bakche 
came directly to the gate of the town into a garden, 
which may be a little league distant from the fortress, 
and sent from thence ai) able eunuch, and one of those 
whom he most confided in, to Chah-Jehan, to salute 
him with a thousand fair protestations of his affection 
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and submission ; that he was t 

'Vh.t h.id passed, and for having bee^^br”'? 
reason of the ambition and evil^desimts of D ’ ^ 
proceed ,0 ail those extremities ; that, for the ”^'1,0 
rejoyccd extremely to hear that he h ' ^ 

himself better, and that he tvas come twiber llo 
other end than to receive his commands. cZh-ZlZ 
«as not want, ng to express to the eunuch much iatis 

facf on, as to proceedings of Aureng-Zebe ard to 

rece.ve the submissions of this son with ail posl e 
appearances of joy ; though he sa,v very well Il“t 
matters had been carried too far, and sufficiently 
knew the reserved and crafty humour of Aureng-Zebe 

and his .secet passion for reigning; and that therefore 

10 was not much to; be trusted, for all his fair words 
And yet notwithstanding he suffers himself to be cir 
cumvented, and instea , of playing the surest chart by 
using his utmost power, by stirring, by appearing,' by 
causing himself to be carried through the townTand 
by as emb mg all the (for it was yet time to 

do all this) he goes about to outwit Aureny-Zebe him 
that was his Crafts- Master, and attempts to draw' him 
into a snare, wherein he will be found taken himself. He 
then sends also an eunuch to his son, to let him know 
that he well understood the ill conduct, and even the 
incapacity of Dara ; that he could not but^all to mind 
the particular inclination he always Irad and expressed 
towards him, that he could not doubt of his “affection ; 
and lastly, that he should come to see him and to 
advise with him what was ^fit to be done in these 
disorders; and that, he passionately wished to 
embrace him. 
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Aureng-Zebe, on bis side, saw also well enough, that 
he was not to trust too much to the words of Chah- 
Jehan, knowing especially, that Begum-Saheb, his enemy 
as well as sister, was night and day about him, and that 
’twas very probable, he actttl nothing but by her 
motion. And he apprehended, that if he should come 
into the fortress, he might be seized on, and ill-treated ; 
as it was said, that the resolution was indeed taken to 
do so, and several of those lusty Tartarian women, 
wjiich serve in the Seraglio, xvere armed to set upon iiim 
as soon as he should enter. Whatever it be, he wonid 
never hazard himself, and yet spread a rumour abroad, 
that the next day he would go to sec his father Chah- 
Jehan. but when the day was come, he put it ofT till 
another, and so he delayed it from day to day, without 
ever making the visit. In the mean time he continued 
his secret negoclations and cabals, and sounded j‘e 
mind of all the greatest Omrahs , so far, that at last, 
after he had well and closely laid his design, and poJi- 
tickly disposed all things for the success thereof, all 
were amazed to see, that one day, when he had sent 
Sultan Mahmoud, his eldest son, to the fortress, under 
a pretence of seeing Chah-Jehan in his name ; this 
young Prince, bold and undertaking, falls presently on 
the guards that were at the gate, and vigorously dri- 
veth all before him, whilst a great number of men ap- 
pointed, who were there all ready, did enter with fury, 
and made themselves masters of the walls. 

If ever a man was astonished, Chah-Jehan was, see- 
ing that he was fallen Into the snare which he had 
prepared for others, that himself was imprisoned and 
Aureng-Zebe master of the fortress. ’Tis said that he 
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prcscnHy sent to sound the mind of Sultan Mahmoud 
piom.sing him upon his Crown and upon the Alcorau, 
that ifhe would be faithful to him, and serve him in 
this conjuncture, he would make him Kinn • that he 
should come presently to see him within, and !iot lose 
this occasion ; besides, that it would be an action that 
would accumulate on him the blessings of Heaven and 
-an immortal glory ; in regard it would be said for’ever 
that Sultan Mahmoud had delivered Chah-Jehan his 
grandfather out of prison. 


And certainly, if Sultan Mahmoud had been resolute 
enough to give this stroke, and Chah-Jehan could have 
come abroad to shew himself to the to^vn, and take the 
field, no man doubts, but all his great Omrahs would have 
followed him ; nor would Aureng-Zebe himself have 
had the boldness nor the savageness to fight against 
•his own father in person, especially since he must have 
•apprehended, that all the world would have abandons 
him, and possibly Morad-Bakche himself. And ’tis 
indeed the great fault which Chah-Jehan is observed 
• to have committed after the battle, and the flight of 

Dara, not to have come out of the fortress. But yet I 

have conversed with many, who maintained that Chah- 
Jehan did prudently in it. For this hath been a ques- 
tion, much agitated among politicians, and there are no 
reasons wanting to' countenance the sentinment of the 
latter sort , who also add, that men almost always 
judge of things. by the event; that often very foolish 
enterprises have been observed to succeed, and which 
therefore are approved by all ; that if Chah-Jehan had 
prospered in his design, he would have been esteemed, 
the-raost prudent and the most able man in the world ; 
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but now being taken, he was nothing but a good 
old man, that sufTer’d himself to be led by a woman, his 
daughter Begum, which was blinded by her passion, 
and had the vanity to believe, that Aureng-Zebe would 
come to see her, that the bird of itself would fly into 
the case, or at least, that he would never be so bold as 
to attempt the seisure of the fortress, nor have the 
power to do so. These same reasoners maintaining 
also stiftly, that the greatest fault that Sultan Mah- 
moud could possibly commit, was, that he knew not 
how to take the occasion to assure himself of the 
Crown, by the rarest and the most generous action 
that ever was, to put his grandfather at liberty, and 
thus to do himself right and Justice, as the soveraiga 
umpire of aflairs ; whereas, as things now stand, he 
must one day go and dye in Goualeor. But Sultan 
Mahmoud ( whether it was that he feared his grand- 
father would not keep his word with him, or that he 
should be himself detained within, or that he durst not 
play tricks with his father Aureng-Zebe ) would never 
hearken to any thing, nor enter into the apartment 
of Chah-Jehan, answering very closely, that he had no 
order from his father to go and see liim, but that he 
was by him commanded not to return, without bring- 
ing him the keys of all the gates of the fortress, that 
so he might come with all safety to kiss the feet of 
his Majesty. There passed almost two whole days 
before he could resolve to surrender the keys ; during 
which time, Sultan Mahmoud staid there, unalterable 
in his resolutions, keeping him self upon his guard 
night and day, with all his troops about him ; till at 
length Chah-Jehan, seeing that all his people that 
5 
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v.*crc upon the i^unrd at the little gate, little by little 
disbanded, »uid that liiesc was no rnore safety on his 
side, gave him the keys, with an order to tell Auren<T- 
Zebe, that he should come presently if he were wise 
and that he had most important things to discourse 
with him about, I3ut Aureng-Zebe was too cunning 
to commit so gross a fault : on the contrary, he made 
Jiis eunuch Etbarkan Governor of the fortress who 
presently shut up Chah-Jehan, together with Eegum- 
Saheb, and all his women j causing divers gates to be 
walled up, that so he might not be able to write or 
speak to any body, nor go forth out of his ^apartment 
without permisson. 

Aureng-Zebe in the meantime writ to him -a little 
note, which he shewed to every body before he sealed 
it ; in which, among other things, he told him with dry 
expressions, that he knew from good hands, that 
notwithstanding those great protestations of esteem 
and affection he made to him, and of contempt he. made 
of Dara, he had, for all that, sent to Dara two elephants 
charged with Rupies of gold, to raise him again, and 
to re-commence the war ; and that therefore, in truth, 
it was not he that imprisoned him, but Dara, and that 
he might thank him for it, as the cause of all these 
misfortunes ; and if it had not been for him, he would 
have come the very first day to him, and paid him all 
the most dutiful respects he could have looked for 
from a good son : that, for the rest, he begged his 
pardon, and a little patience ; as soon as he should 
have disenabled Dara from executing his'evil designs, 
he would come himself and open the gates to him. 

I have heard it said concerning this note, that 
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Chah-Jehan in very deed, the same niglit that Data 
departed, had sent to him these elepliants laden with 
Rupies of gold, and that it was Rauchenara-liegum 
that found a way to discover it to Aureng-Zebe ; as 
she also had detected to him that plot, which was laid 
against him with those Tartarian women ; and that 
Aureng-Zebe himself had intercepted some letters of 
Chah-Jehan }o Dara. 

I have conversed with others, that maintain there 
is no such thing, and that this writing, which Aureng- 
Zebe shewed to all, w.as only to cast sand into the 
eyes of the people, and to labour, in some degree, to 
justilie himself in so strange an action, and to devolve 
the cause of it upon Chah-Jehan and Dara, as if he 
had been forced to such proceedings. They are things, 
which ate difficult enough well to discover. However 
it be, as soon as Chah-Jehan was' shut up, almost all 
the Omrahs were in a manner necessitated to go and 
make their court to Aureng-Zebe and Morad-Bakche : 
and (which is almost incredible) there was not one that 
had the courage to stir, or to attempt the least in tlie 
behalf of his king, and for him that had made them 
what they were, and raised them from the dust, and 
perhaps from slavery it self (which is ordinary enough 
' in that court) to advance them to riches ‘ and honour. 
Yet some few there are, as Danechmend-Xan, and some 
others, that took no side ; but all the rest declared for 
Aureng-Zebe. 

'Tis notwithstanding to be noted what I said, that 
they were necessitated to do what they did. For 'tis 
not in. the Indies, as in France, or other States of 
■Ch'ristendom, where the' grandees and' nobles have 
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word, he made himself drunk, and fell asleep. This was 
the thing that was wished ; for presently some servants 
of his that were there, were commanded away, under a 
pretence, to let him sleep without making any noise ,* 
-and then his Zable and Ponyard were taken from 
about him': but Aureng-Zebe was not long, but came 
himself and wakened him. He entred into the chamber 
and roughly hit him with his foot, and when he began 
to open a little his eyes, he made to him this short and 
surprising reprimand : “What means this,” said he, “what 
shame and what ignominy is this, that such a King as 
you are, should have so little temper, as thus to make 
himself drunk ? What will be said both of you and me ? 
Take this infamous man, this drunkard, tye him hand 
and foot, and throw him into that room to sleep out 
his wine.” No sooner said, but it was executed ; not- 
withstanding all his appeal and out-cry, five or six' 
persons fall upon him, and fetter his hands and feet. 
The things could not be done, but some of his men 

o 

that were thereabout had news of it. They made some 
noise, and would enter forcibly ; but Allah-Couly, one 
of his chief Officers, and the master of his artillerj^, that 
had been gained long before, threatned them, and made 
them draw back. Without any delay, men were sent 
through the whole army to calm this first commotion, 

' Avhich also might have proved dangerous ; they made 
them believe it was nothing, they having been present, 
tliat Morad-Bakche was only drunk, that in that con- 
dition he ■ had railed at every body, and Aureng-Zebe 
himself, insomuch that therh had been a necessity, 
seeing him drunk and furious', to keep him apart ; that 
« the next day they would see him abroad, after he had 
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digested his wine. In the mean time, the presents 
walked about all night amongst the chief Officers of the 
army, their pay was forthwith encreased, they had 
great promises made them ; and as there was none, 
that had not long since apprehended some such thing, 
there was no great wonder to see almost all things 
quieted the next morning ; so that the very next night 
this poor Prince was shut up in a little close house, such 
an one as is wont to be placed on elephants to carry 
women, and he was carried directly to Dehli into 
Slimager, which is a little old fortress in the midst of 
the river. 

After that all was thus appeased, except the eunuch 
Chah-Abas, who caused difficulty enough, Aureng-Zebe 
received the whole army of Morad-Bakche into his 
service, and went after Dara, who marched apace to- 
wards Labor, with an intention well to fortifie himself 
in that place, and thither to draw bis friends. But 
Aureng-Zebe followed him with so much speed, that 
Jje bad not time to do any groat matter, finding himself 
necessitated to retreat, and to take the way of Multan, 
where also he could do nothing considerable, because 
Aureng-Zebe, notwithstanding the great heat, marched 
night and day ; insomuch, that to encourage all to make 
haste, he sometimes advanced almost all alone two or 
three leagues before the ivhole army, finding himself , 
often obliged to drink ill water like others, to be con- 
tent with a crust of dry bread, and to sleep under a ^ 
tree, staying for his army in the midst of the high-way^ 
laying his head on his shield like a common soldier. So 
that Dara found himself constrained to abandon Multan 
also, that he might avoid being near Aureng-Zebe^ 
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whom he was not/ableto encounter. Here ’tis that the 
Statesmen of this countrey have reasoned very diversly ; 
for ’tis said, that if Dara, when he went out of Labor, 
and cast himself into the kingdom of Caboul, as he was 
advised, he would there have found above ten thousand 
warlick men, designed against the Augans, the Persians, 
and the Usbecs, and for a guard to that countrey, the 
Governor whereof was Mohabet-ICan, one of the most 
potent and the most ancient of Indostan, and that had 
never been Aureng-Zebe’s friends ; that, besides, he 
would have been there at the gate of Persia and Usbec ; 
that he was likely, that there being no want of money, all 
that militia and Mohabet-Kan himself, would have em- 
braced his party ; and that further, he might have drawn 
assistance, not only from Usbec, but also from Persia, 
as well as from Houmayon, whom the Persians had 
restored to his country against Zaher-Kan, King of the 
Fatans, who had driven him thence. But Dara was too 
unfortunate to follow so good advice. Instead of that 
he went towards Scimdy, to cast himself into the fortress . 
of Tatabakar, that strong and famous place, seated in 
the midst of the river Indus. 

Aureng-Zebe seeing him take this way, found it not 
fit to follow him further off, being extremely glad that 
he had not taken the way to Caboul. He contented 
himself to send after him seven or eight thosuand men 
under the conduct of Mir-baba, his foster-brother, and 
turned back with the same expedition to the place 
whence he was corne, much apprehending lest any thing 
should fall out about Agra ; lest some or other of those 
potent Rajah’s, as Jesseigne, or Jessomseigne, should 
‘ make an attempt in his absence, to free Chah-Jehan oiiL 
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of prison ; or lest SoUman Chekouh, together wUh the 
Raja of Serenaguer, should descend from the hills ; or 
lest also Sultah Sujah should approach too near Agra. 
Behold a little accident, which one day befell him, for 
too great precipitation. 

When he thus returned from Multan towards Lalior, 
and marched his ordinary swift pace, he saw the Raja 
Jesseigne come against him, accompanied with four or 
five thousand of his Raglpous. in a very good equipage ; 
Aureng-Zebe, who had left his army behind, and who 
also knew that this Raja was very affectionate to Chah- 
Jehan, was sufficiently surprised, as may easily be 
imagined, fearing lest this Raja should make use of 
this occasion, and do a mastcr«piece of State, by se* n.; 
on him, to draw Chah*Jehan out of prison, which at 
that time was very easie to do. Neither is it known, 
whether this Raja had not some such design ; for he 
'had marched with extraordinary speed, insomuch that 
Aureng-Zebe had no news of it, believing him yet to be 
at Dshli. But what may not resolution and presence of 
mind do? Aureng-Zebe, without any alteration of his 
countenance, marched dit’cctiy towards the Raja, and 
as far off as he could see him, maketh signs to him 
. with his hands, importing that he should make hast to 
a nearer approach, crying out to him with a loud voice, 
^^Salamcd Bached Raja^, Salamcd Daihed Dahagi^ treating 
him with the titles of Lord Raja, and Lord Patber. 
When the Raja was come to him ; “I expected you,” 
said he, “with great impatience ; the work is done, 
iDara is lost, he is all atone ; I have sent Mir-baba after 
him, from whom he cannot escape and for an excess of 
kindness to him, he took off his neck-lace of pearls, and 
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put it fibout the neck of this Raja : and the sooner to rid 
hiinsclfhandsomely of him, (for he wished him far 
enough) ‘'Go ’ saith he, “with all the expedition you can 
to Labor, my army is somewhat tyred ; go quickly to 
attend there ; I apprehend that else something sinster 
might fall out there ; I make yougov-ernor of that place,' 
and put all things into your hands. For the rest, I am 
exceedingly obliged to you for what j^ou have done 
with Soliman Chekouh : where have you left Delil- 
Kan ? I shall find my revenge of him. Make all pos- 
sible dispatch, Salamcd Bached farewell.” 

Dara being arrived at Tata-baker, made Governor 
of that place a very understanding, gallant, and gener- 
ous eunuch, with a very good garrison of Patans and 
Sayeds ; and for Cannoneers, a good number of 
Franguis, Portugals, English, French, and Germans, 
who had followed him out of great hopes he had 
given them, ( for if his affairs had prospered and he 
were become King, we must ali have res^olved to be 
Onirahs as many Franguis as we were.) He there left 
also the greatest part of his treasure ; he wanted as 
yet no' gold 'nor silver ; and staying there but 
a very few days, he marched away with two or 
three thousand men only, descending along the 
river Indus towards Scindy, and from thence crossing 
with an incredible celerity all those territories of 
the Raja Katche, he arrived in Guzaratte, and' came 
to the gates of Amadevat. The father-in-law of Aureng- 
Zebe, called Chah-Navaze-Kan, was Governor there, 
with a very good garrison, able to resist. Yet notwith- 
standing, whether it was that he was surprised, or that 
he want^ed courage (for although he was of those ancient- 
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Trinces of Machate,yct he was no great souldicr, though 
a man of a very obliging and civil conversation) he did 
not oppose Dara, but rather received him ver^' honour- 
ably, and even managed him afterwards with so much 
dexterity, that Dara was so simple as to trust himself 
with him, and to communicate to him his designs ; in- 
somuch as that he shewed him the letters which he 
received from the Raja Jcs«omscignc, and of many 
other of his friends, which prepared themselves to come 
to him ; although it proved too true, what every body 
told him, and his friends confirmed by letters, that 
certainly this CIiah-Kavare-Kan would betray him. 

Never was any man more surprised than Aureng- 
Jiebe, when he heard that Dara was in Amadeval • for he 
well knew, that he wanted no money, and tliat all his 
friends, and all the discontented parly, which w'ns nu- 
merous, would not fail to betake themselves by Httle 
and little to him : and on the other side, he found it not 
safe to go and find him out himself in that place, by 
removing himself so far from Agra and Chab-Jelian, to 
go and embarase himself in all those countries of the 
Rajah’s Jesseigne, jessomseigne, and others, that are in 
those provinces. Besides, he apprehended, lest Sultan 
Sujah shduld advance with a strong army, which was 
already about Elabas, and lest the Raja of Serenaguer 
' should descend from the Hills with' Soliman Chekouh * 
so that he was sufficiently perplexed and troubled, not 
knowing -which way to turn. At last he believed it 
best to leave Data for a time quiet where his was, and 
to go thither where his presence and army was mo^t 
necessary, which was to^vards Sultan Sujah, who had 
already passed the river Ganges at Elabas. 
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This Sultan Sujah was come*' to encamp in a little 
village called Cadjoue, and had conveniently seized 
himself of a great Talab, or reservatory of water, which 
is there in the way ; and Aureng-Zebe came to place 
himself on the side of a small torrent at the distance of 
a mile and a half from thence, on Agra’s side. Between 
both was a very fair campagne, very proper for a 
battel. Aureng-Zebe was no sooner arrived, but being 
impatient to end this war, at break of day he went to 
face Sujah leaving his baggage on the other side 
of the torrent. He fell upon Sujah with an effort 
unimaginable. Emir-Jemla, prisoner of Decan and who 
arrived just on the day of the combat, fearing Dara 
' no more, because his family was more in safety, did 
there also lay out all his force, courage, and dexterity. 
But seeing that Sultan Sujah had well fortified himself 
and was accompanied with a very good artillery, 
advantageously placed, it was not possible for Aureng- 
Zebe to force him, nor to make him retreat from 
thence, so as to make him lose those waters. On the 
contrary, he was obliged himself to draw back several 
times, so vigorously was he repulsed, insomuch that 
he found himself in great perplexity. Sultan Sujah 
not being willing to advance too far in to the Cam- 
pagne, nor to remove from that advantagious place 
where he was, pretending only to defend himself : 
which was very prudently done. For he foresaw, that 
Aureng-Zebe could not stay there long, and- that in 
that hot season he would be absolutely obliged to 
turn back towards the; torrent for - the water ; and 
that, when he should do so he would fall upon his 
rear. Aureng-Zebe also foresaw well enough the 
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'•amc thing, and that was the reason why he was so 
forward and pressing; but bcholt! another more 
troiibicsome accident. 

In this very time he rcccivcth intelligence, that 
the Raja Jessomseigne, who in apjiearance had 
accommodated himself with him, was fallen upon ins 
icar, and plundrcd his baggage and treasure. This 
news astonished him much, and the more, because 
he preceived that his army which Iiad heard of it vras 
thereby frighted, and fallen into disor tier. Yet he 
lo«es not his judgement for all this , and being well 
au*are, that to turn back was to harard all, he resolved, 
as in the battle of Dara, ‘to bear up the best he could 
and to expect with a steady loot all events. In the 
mean time, the disorder grew worse and worse in his 
army : Sujah who was resolved to porfit of the occasion 
taketh his time, and presseth him vigorously. He 
that led Aureng-Zebe’s elephant is killed with the shot 
of an arrow ; he leads the beast as well as he can him* 
self, till another could be had in that leaders place, 
/\rrows rain upon him ; he returns many himself, 
his elephant begins to be frighted, and to go back. 
Behold him now in great extremity, and brought ta 
that point, that one foot of his was out of the scat, as 
if he meant to cast himself to the ground ; and no 
man knows what in that trouble he had not done, if 
Emir-Jemla, being nigh, and performing like a great 
man as he was, beyond imagination, called to him, 
in holding up his hand: **Decau’lCo’i where 

i-; Decan ?" This seems to have been the greatest 
extremity, to which Aureng-Zebe could be reduced. 
One would have aid, *twas now and here that fortune 
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hild abondon'd him, and there is almost no appearance 
of a possibility to escape. But his good fortune is 
stronger than all that; Sultan Sujah must be routed, 
and talcc llight, like Dara, to save his life : Aureng- 
Zebe must remain victorious, carry away the bell, 
and be King of the Indies. 

We are to remember the battel of Samonguer, 
and that, in appearance, flight accident which ruined 
3)ara. Tis the same over-sight, or rather the same 
treason, which is now destroying Sultan Sujah. One 
of his chief Captains, AIlah-verdi-Kan, who (as some 
.say ) had been gained, useth the same artifice that - 
•Calil-ullah-Kan had employed towards Dara ; though 
there were some who believed, that there was no malice 
in the case, and that it was a meer piece of- flattery. 
For seeing that the whole army of Aureng-Zebe^was 
in disorder, he ran towards Sultan Sujah, telling 
him the same thing, that Calil-ullah-Kan did to 
Dara and begging of him with folded hands, that he 
would stay no longer “in so great danger upon his 
elephant. “Come down," said he, “inlthe name of God, 
mount on horseback, God hath made you sovereign 
of the Indies, let us pursue the fugitives, let not- 


Aureng-Zebe escape us. ^ 

But not to stay long from declaring the strange foi - 
tune of Aureng-Zebe, and the incredible conjuncture that 
recovers his desperate , condition ; Sultan Sujah, not 
more considerate than Dara, commits the same, fault ; 

and he was no soohen, come down from his elephant, 
Tut Ms army seeing him no more, was ^tr-h wrth a 
terror beiieving there was treason, and that he was 
either taken or siain. Whereupon they drsbande , 
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without any more ado, as Data’s army did m the battel 
of Samongucr ; and the defeat was so great, \ that the 
Sultan was fortunate in that he could save himself. 

Jessomscigne hearing this unexpected news, and per- 
ceiving it was not very safe for him to tarry there, 
contented himself with the spoil he had got, and with 
all diligence marched streight to Agra, thence to pass 
to his countrey. The notsc was already in Agra, that 
Aureng-Zebc had lost the battel ; that he was taken, 
together with Emir-Jcrala, and that Sultan-Sujah 
brought them both prisoners. Insomuch, that Chah 
hest-Kan, who was Governor of the town, and uncle to 
Aureng-Zebc, seeing Jessomscigne, whose treachery he 
had heard of, at the gates, and despairing of his life, 
had taken into his hand a cup of poyson to make 
himself away, and had, as they say, In very deed 
swallowed it ; if his women had not fallen upon him, 
afld hindred him • so that ’tis thought, if Jessomscigne 
had had the wit and coup*"* to stay longer in Agra, 


if he had threatned 


promised and acted 


vigorously for the jiah-Jchan, he miglit 

have drawn him much the more 

easily, because alhr^,^^ witW two whole days in 
that belief, tha^^*^ ^ / was overcome. But 

Jessomscigne, all things went, and 

who durst noW^P^f*^^ vj.^an. nor attempt any thing, 
did nothing ratheV ^yith all speed home- 
wards. ^ % "^oAahmour 

Aureng-2?eue,* ^^ehended mischief from 

Agra, and fear'd lest ’[^^itimseigne should undertake 
something for Chah-Jehan, Was not long in the pursuit 
after Sultan Sujab ; he turn’d short for Agra with 
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^ his whole army, where be stay’d a good while, giving 
order for all things. Mean time he received intelligence 
that Sultan Sujah had not lost many men in his being 
routed,, for want of further pursuit ; that also from 
the lands of the Rajas which are in those quarters, on 
the right and left of Ganges he raised great forces, 
upon the score of the reputation he had of being very 
rich and very liberal, and that he fortified himself in 
EJabas, that important and famous passage of Ganges, 
which, with its fortress, is the first in-lct into Bcngale. 
And then he considered also, that he had about him 
two persons, wliich indeed were very capable to 
serve him, Sultan Mahmoud his eldest son, and Emir- 
Jemla ; but he well knew, that those who have 
done good service to their prince, grow often 
insolent, in the belief, that all is due to them, and that 
they cannot be recompenced enongh. He perceived 
already, that the former of them began very much to 
emancipate himself, and that every day ho became more 
arrogant, for having s^ed on the fortress of Agra, 
and by that mcans^7^'' _.5^.^^roken all the designs which 
Chah-Jehan could ha%God latter 

he knew indeed the flnirsire understanding, his con- 
duct, and valour; bim s the vciy' thing which 

made him apprehend %oni dock : for knowing 
that he was very rich, great, 

that he passed for them .-iitfon ; “*■ •'rf’i'airs, and for 
the ablest man in all thc^ cornmii doubted not, but 
that after the example oMdoxvn ff^ahmoud, he enter- 
tain’d himself with big thh; certainly would 

have been able to perplex an ordinary spirit, hut 
Aureng-Zebe found a remedy to all. lie knew to 
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remove them both with so much prudene, and even 
with so much handsomness, that neither of them found 
any cause to complain of it He sent them both 
against Sultan Sujah with a puissant army, letting Emir 
secretly know, that the Government of Bengale, which, 
is the best quarter of Indostan, was design’d for him, 
to hold it during his life, and for his son after his de- 
cease ; and that thereby he would begin to express to 
him his acknowledgments for the great services he had 
him ; and that therefore it belonged only to him to 
defeat Sujih, and that as soon as he should have com- 
passed it, he would make him Mir-nl Omraks, which is 
the first and the most honourable place of Indostan, 
and no less than the Prince of th e Omrahs. 

To Sultan Mahmoud his son, he said only these 
few words j “Remember that thou art the eldest of my 
children, that 'tis for thy self thou goest forth to 
fights that thou hast done much, but yet nothing, 
if thou overcomest not Sujah, who is our greatest 
and powerfullest enemy ; I hope, God assisting me, to 
be soon master of the rest.” 

With these words he dismissed them both, with 
ordinary honours, that is with rich vests, some 
horses and elephants gallantly harnessed ; making 
in the mean time Emir-Jemla to consent, that his 
only son, Mahmet Emir-Kan, should stay with him 
for a good education, or rather for a pledge of his 
fidelity; and Su/tan Mahmoud, that fifs wife sfiou/d 
remain in Agra (which was the daughter of the above- 
mention’d King of Golkonda) as too troublesom a 
thing in an army, and in such an expedition. 

Sultan Sujah, who was always in the apprehension, 

6 
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!)est the Raja’s of the lower Bengale, which he had ill 
'treated, should be raised against him, and who feared 
nothing more than to. have to do with Emir-Jemla, 
had no sooner received this news, but apprehending that 
the passage to Bengale would be obstructed, and that 
Emir would pass in some other place the river Ganges, 
•either lower or higher than Elabas, raised his camp, and 
went down to Benares and Patna whence he betook 
■himself to Mogiere, a small town seated upon the Ganges, 
a place commonly call’d the key of the kingdom of Ben- 
gale, being a kind of streight between the mountains 
and the woods, which are not far from thence. He 
thought fit to stay in that place, and there to foreifie 
himself; and for greater safety, he caused a great 
'trench to be made, which I have seen, passing that way 
some years after, from the town and river unto moun- 
tain, being well resolved there to attend Emir-Jemla, 
and to dispute that passage with him. But he was 
sufficiently astonish’d, when he was told that the troops 
of Emir, which slowly descended along the river Ganges 
were certainly for nothing but to amuse him ; that 
himself was not there ; that he had gained the Raja’s 
of those mountains, which are on the right hand of the ' 
river , and that he and Sultan Mahmoud marched apace 
over their lands with all the flower of the army, drawing 
straight to Eage-Mehalle, to intercept him ; so that he 
was constrained to qmet, as soon as he could, his forti- 
fications ; yet notwithstanding he made so much haste, 
that though he was obliged to follow those windings, 
which the river Ganges on that side maketh towards 
the left hand, he prevented Emir by some days, and 
arrived first at Rage-Mehalle, wh?re he had time to 
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fortifie himself , because Emir ha\nig heard the news, 
took his march to the left hand towards GangCb, 
through \er^ ill wajs, there to e\pect his troops, winch 
came down with the body of the artillery and the bag- 
gage along the river As soon as all was come, he 
went to attaque Sultan Sujah, who defended himself 
very well for five or sue days , but seeing that the ar- 
tillery of Emir, which pla>ed incessanll), ruined all his 
fortifications, which were made but of sandy earth and 
fagots, and that he could not but with much difficulty 
make resistance m that place, besides the season of the 
rain began, he retired himself, at the fa\our of the night, 
leaving behind two great pecccs of cannon Lmir durst 
not follow him in the night Jfor fear of some ambush, 
putting off the pursuit till the next morning but 
Sujah had the good luck that at the break of day there 
began to fill a rain, which lasted above three di>s , so 
that Emif could not only stir out of Rage MiheJle, but 
saw himself obliged to pass the winter there, by reason 
of the excessive rains m that countrey, which render the 
ways so troublesom for more than four months, viz 
July, August, September, and October that the armies 
cannot possibly march And hereby bultan Sujah had 
the means to retire himself, and to chuse what place he 
would, having time enough to fortifie his army, and to 
send out of the mferiour Bengale for many peeces of 
cannon, and a good number of Portugals, that were 
retired thither, because of the great fertility of the 
countrey for he much courted all those Portugal 
Fathers, Missionaries, that are m that province, promis- 
ing them no less than that he would make them all 
rich, and build Churches for them wheresoever they 
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would. And they were indeed capable to serve him, 
it being certain, that in the kingdom of Bengale there 
are to be found, no less than eight or nine thousand 
families Fragids, Portugals, and these either natives or 
mesticks. 

But Sultan Mahmoud, who, for the reason above 
mentioned, was grown fierce, and aspired, perhaps, to 
greater things than at that time he ought, did pretend 
■ to command the army absolutely, and that Emir-Jemla 
should follow his orders, letting also from time to time 
fall insolent words in reference to his father Aureng- 
Zebe, as if he were obliged to him for the Crown 
and uttering expressions of contempt and threat 
against Emir-Jemla ; which caused great coldness be- 
twixt them two, which lasted a pretty while, until 
Sultan Mahmoud understood, that his father was very 
much dissatisfied with his conduct ; and apprehending 
lest Emir had order to seize on his person, he went 

away to Sultan Sujah, accompanied with a very small 

number, and to him he made great promises, and swore 
fidelity. But Sujah, who feared Aureng-Zebe and 
Emir-Jemla’s snares, could not trust him, having always 
an eye upon his actions, without giving him any consi- 
derable command ; which he so disgusted, that some 
months after, not knowing what would become of him, 
he left Sultan Sujah,’ and returned to Emir, who re- 
ceived him well enough assuring him, that’he would 
write m his behalf to Aureng-Zebe, and do his utmost 
to make him forget that fault, 

I think fit here to take notice, on the by, of what 
many have told me, viz. that this escape of Sultan 
Mahmoud was altogether made by the artifices of 
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Aureng-Zebe, who cared not much to hazard this son 
of his to try to destroy Sujah, and who was glad enough 
that whatever the event were, he might have a speci- 
ous pretence to put him in a place of surety. However 
it be, he afterwards shew*d himself much dissatisfied 
with him, and wrote to him a severe letter, in which he 
enjoin’d him to return to Dehli, but giving order in the 
mean time, that he should not come so far ; for he no 
sooner had passed the river Ganges, but he met with 
troops that stopt him, and put him up in a small chair, 
( as was done to Morad-Bakche ) and carried him to 
Goualeor, whence 'tis thought he will never be set at 
liberty: Aureng-Zebe by this means freeing himself 
from great perplexity ; who then also let his second 
son, Sultan Mazum, know', that the point reigning 
is so delicate a thing, that Kings must be jealous even 
of their own shadow : adding, that if he be not discreet, 
the like many befall him what had befallen his brother, 
and that he ought to think Aureng-Zebe was not a 
man, that would suffer that to be done to himself, what 
Ghah-Jehan did to his father Jehan-Guyre, and what 
he had also lately seen done to Chah-Jehan. 

And indeed we may on this occasion say, that if this 
son continue to behave himself as he hath done hither- 
to, Aureng-Zebe will have no cause to suspect him, 
and to be dissatisfied with him : for no slave can be 
more tractable, and Aureng-Zebe himself never ap- 
pear’d more careless, of greatness, nor more given to 
devotion than he : yet I have known men of parts, who 
believed, that he is not so in good earnest, but by su- 
perlative'policy and craft, like that of his father, which 
we may have the pt'oo'f of in time. 
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\VhH‘'t rsH thr.*.*: thf’-r thjnqri v/crc tluJS tr.in’.ACtcc! 
is5 Rtu? th:\t Suttnn'Sujrsh th^ bc^t he 

rv^t?l4 the force*: nf Kmh-Jtmln pa?* 4 nf' now on one 
■•-iflr of the river Grintto", of a channel, or some other 
river, ' for that conntrey t;; fell of thorn then on the 
f'tiwr : Anren^oXehe hept hirn'-clf nh-nit Agrn, '40:0" 
to ru?4 fro ; nofi nt ienfjth, after he had ;tf«> .‘-‘erit ?.!orad- ’ 
Bakchtt to (/otiaicor, he enrne to D^dili, tvhere in "ood 
earnest lie took upon him puhlickly to act the Kin^j 
yivinrr order for all afTatn; of the kinydorn, .'nd especial- 
ly thinkin*: on means to catch Darn, and to ^et him 
out of Guaarnttc, which was a very hard thinct, for the 
reasons already mentioned. But the "rent i^ood for- 
tune, and the singular dexterity of Aureng-ziebe soon 
drew him thence, which now follows next to be 
related. 

jessomseigne, who had retired himself to his conn- . 
trey, and made the best of what he had taken in the 
battel of Kadjoue, raised a strong army, and wrote to 
Dara, that he should come to Agra as soon as he 
could, and that he would join with his forces. Dara, • 
who had by this time set on foot a pretty numerous 
army, ( though it consisted, for the most part, but of 
gathered people) and who hoped, that approaching to 
Agra, many of his old friends, seeing him with Jessom- • 
seigne, would not fail to join with him also, imme- 
diately leaveth Amadevad, and marcheth with great 
speed to Asmire, seven or eight days journey from' 
Agra. But Jessomseigne kept not his word with him : 
the Raja Jesseigne interposed to make his peace' 
with Aureng-Zebe, and to fasten him to his party ; or, 
at least, to hinder his design, which was^ capable . to 
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ruin himself, and to make all the Raja’s rise • and 
wrote to him several letters, giving him to understand 
the great danger he went to expose himself to, by es- 
pousing a party in that extremity, as that of Dara's 
was ; that be should well consider what be was going 
to do ; that he went about wholly to destroy himself, 
and all his whole family ; that Aureng-Zebe would 
never forgive him ; that he was a Raja as himself ; 
that he should think on sparing the blood of the Ragi- 
pous ; that if he thought to draw the Raja’s to his 
party, he would find those that would hinder him from 
it. In a word, that it was a business which concern’d 
all the gentry of Indostan, and exposed them to 
danger, if way were given to kindle a fire, which would 
not be extinguish’d at pleasure. And lastly, if he 
would leave Dara to himself, Aureng-Ze-be would 
forget all that had passed, and present him with 
all he had taken, and give him that very instant 
the Government of Guzaratte, which would be very 
convenient for him, that countrey being near his 
lands ; that he could be there in full liberty and safety, 
and as long as he pleased, and that himself would be 
caution for all. In a word, this Raja acted his part 
so well, that he made Jessomseigne return to his 
land whilst Aureng-Zebe approached with his whole 
army to Asmire, and encamped in the sight of 
that of Dara. 

And now what could this poor Prince Dara do ? He 
seeth himself abandoned, and frustrated of his hopes. 
He considers, that to turn back safe to Amadevad 
was impossible, in regard that it was a march of thirty 
and .five days ; that it was in the heat of summer ; that 
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wnlrr vntkl fail liirn ; that they were all the lands of 
Ivaja'Sj friends or allies of Jesseipne or Jessomseigne ; 
that the army of Aureng-Zebe, which was not harassed 
like his, would not fail to follow him. "’Tis as good” 
s.Ttlh he, “to perish here ; and although the match be 
altogether unequal, let us venture all, and give battel 
once more.” ]Jut alas ! what does he mean to do ? 
lie is not only abandoned by all, but he hath yet 
with him Chah-Navaze-Kan, whom he trusts, and who 
betrays him, and discovers all his designs to Aureng- 
Zebe. 'Tis true, that Chah-Navaze-Kan was punish’d 
for his perRdiousness, and kill’d in the battel ; whether 
it was by the hands of Dara himself, as many told me, 
or (which is more probable) by some of Aureng-Zebe’s 
army, who being secret partisans of Dara, found 
means to get to him, and to dispatch him, fearing lest 
he should discover them, and have some know'ledge 
of the letters they had W'ritten to Dara. But W'hat 
did it benefit him at that time, that Chah-Navaze-Kan 
was dead ? Dara should have sooner follow’d the 
advice of his friends, and never have confided in him. 

The fight began between nine and ten of the clock 
in the morning : Dara’s artillery, w'hich was very well 
placed on a little eminency, was loud enough ; but as 
w'as said, most of the peeces wdthout bullets ; so was 
he betray’d by all ! ’Tis needless to retate the other 
particulars of this battel ; it was properly not a battel, 
but a rout. I shall only say, that hardly the onset 
was begun, but Jesseigne was near and iu sight of 
Dara, to whom he sent word, that he should flie 
prjsently, unless he would be taken. So that this poor 
Prince, being altogether surprised, was constrained • to 
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run away instantly, and with so much disorder and 
precipitation, that he had not leisure to put up his 
baggage. It was no small matter, that he was able 
to get away with his wife, and the rest of his family. 
And 'tis certain, that if the Rajajesscigne would 
have done what he could, he could never have escaped; 
but he always had a respect to the Royal family ; or 
rather, he was too crafty and politick, and had too 
great forecast, to X'cnture to lay hands on a Prince 
of the Blood. 

This unfortunate Prince, deserted by almost all, 
and finding himself accompanied but of two thousand 
men at most, was forced in the hottest of summer to 
cross, without tents or baggage, all those countries 
of the Raja’s, that are almost from Asmire to Amadevad. 
Mean time the Koutlis, which arc the countrey 
people, and the worst of all the Indies, and the greatest 
robbers, follow him night and day, rifle and kill his 
souldiers, and with so much cruelty, that no man could 
stay two hundred paces behind the body, but he was 
presently stripp’d naked, or butcher’d upon the least 
resistance. Yet not withstanding, Dara made shift to 
get near Amadevad, when he hoped, that the next day, 
or soon after, he should enter into the town to refresh 
himself, and to try once more to gather again some 
forces : but all things fall upon contrary to van- 
quished and unfortunate men. 

The Governor, whom he had left in the castle 
of Amadevad, had already received both menacing 
and promising letters from Aureng>Zebe, which 
made him lose courage, and incline to that side ; 
insomuch that he wrote to Dara, forbidding him to 
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another was dying, and the third was tyred out, (for 
we had been forced to march for three days together, 
almost night and dav, in an intolerable heat and dust :) 
Whatever Dara could say or command, whether he 
alledged it was for himself, or for one of his women 
that was hurt in her leg, or for me ; he could not 
possibly procure for me, whether ox or camel, or 
horse : so that he was obliged, to my good fortune, 
to leave me there. I saw him march away, and that 
with tears in his eves, accompanied with four or five 
hundred cavaliers at most, and with two elephants, 
that were said to be laden with gold and silver ; and 
1 heard them say, that they were to take their march 
towards Tatabakar ; for he had no other game to play, 
though even that seem’d in a manner impossible, con- 
sidering the small number of people left him, and the 
great sandy desarts to be waded through in the hottest 
season, most of them without water fit to drink. And 
indeed most of those that follow’d him, and even divers 
of his women, did there perish, either of drought, or 
the unwholsom waters, or the tiresom ways and ill- 
food; or lastly, because stripped by the KoulUs above- 
mention’d. Yet notwithstanding all this, Dara made 
hard shift to get to the Raja Katche ; unhappy even 
herein, that he perish’d not himself in this march. 

This Raja at first gave him a very good reception, 
even so far as to promise him assistance with all his 
forces, provided he would give his daughter in marriage 
to his son.. But Jesseigne soon wrought as much with 
this Raja, as he had done with Jessomsetgne ; so that 
Dara one day seeing the kindness of this barbarian, 
cooled upon a sudden, and that consequently his person. 
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was in danger there, he betakes himself to the pursuit 
of his expedition to Tatabakar. 

To relate how I got away from those robbers, the 
Koullis, in what manner I moved them to compassion, 
how I saved the best part ol my small treasure', how 
we became good friends by the means of my profession 
of physick, my servants ( perplexed as well as myself) 
swearing that I, was the greatest physician of the world, 
and that the people of Dara, at their going away, had 
ill treated me, and taken from me all my best things : 
how, after having kept me with them seven or eight 
days, they had so much kindness and generosity, as to 
lend me an ox, and to conduct me so far, that I was in 
sight of Amadevad ; and lastly, how from thence after 
some days I returned to Delhi, having lighted on an 
occasion to go with a certain -Omrah passing thither ; 
in which journey I meet from time to time, on the way, ‘ 
with carkasses of men, elephants, oxen, horses, and 
camels, the remainder of that unfortunate army of Dara. 
There are things, I say, I must not insist upon to des- 
cribe them. 

Whilst Dara advanced towards Tatabakar, the war 
continues in Bengale, and much longer than was believ- 
ed, Sultan Sujah putting forth his utmost, and playing 
'his last game against Emir-Jemla : yet this did not 
much trouble Aureng-Zebe, who knew ’twas a great 
way between Bengale and Agra, and was sufficiently 
convinced of the prudence and va^or of Emir-Jemla. 
That which desquieted him much more .was, that he 
saw Soliman Chekouh so near (for from Agra to the 
mountains tis but eight days jounery) whom he could 
not master, and who perpetually alarm’d him by the 
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rumors that went cotinually about, as if he were coming 
down the mountains with the Raja. Tis certainly 
very hard to draw him thence : but behold how he 
manages the matter to compass it. 

He maketh the Raja Jesseignc write one letter after 
another to the Raja of Serenaguer, promising him very 
great things, if he would surrender SoHman Chekouh 
/to him, and menacing war at the sametime, if he 
should obstinately keep him. The Raja answers, “That 
he would rather lose his estate, than do so unworthy an 
action.” And Aureng-Zebe„seeing his resolution, takcth 
the field, and marcheth directly to the foot of the 
hills, and with an infinite numbr of pike-men causeth 
the rocks to be cut, and the passage to be widen’d. 
But the Raja laughs at all that ; neither hath he 
much cause to fear on that side. Aureng-Zebe may 
cut long enough, they are mountains Inaccessible to 
an army, and stones would be sufficient to stop the 
forces of four Indostans ; so that be was constrained 
to turn back again. 

Dara in the mean time approacheth to the fortress 
of Tatabakar, and when he was but two or three days 
journey off, he received news, that Mir-baba, who 
had long held it besieged, had at length reduced it to 
extremity : as I afterwards learned of our French, 
and other Franguis that were there, a pound of rice and 
meat having cost there above a crown, and so of other 
victuals in proportion ; yet the Governour held out ; 
made sallies, which extreamly inccomoded the enemy ; 
and shevv’d all possible prudence, courage and fidelity ; 
deriding the endeavours of the General, Mir-baba, and 
all the menaces and promises of Aureng-Zebe. 
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And this also I learned afterwards of my country- 
men, the French, and of all those other Frangtiis that 
were with him ; who added, that when he heard Dara 
was not far off, he redoubled his liberalities, and knew 
so Avell to gain the hearts of all his souldiers, and to 
encourage them to do bravely, that there was not one 
of them, that was not resolved to sally out upon the 
enemy, and to hazard all to raise the siege, .and to 
make Dara enter ; and that he also knew so well to 
cast fear and terrour into the cam)^ of Mir-baba, by 
sending spies about very cunningly to assure, that they 
had seen Dara approach with great resolution, and 
very good forces ; that if he had come, as was believed 
he would do every moment, the army of the enemy 
was for disbanding upon his appearance, and even in 
part to go over to him. But he is still too unfortunate 
tc undertake any thing prosperously. Believing there- 
fore, that to raise the siege with such an handful 
men as he had, was impossible ; he did deliberate to 
pass the river Indus, and to endeavour to get into 
Persia : although ' that also would have had mighty 
difficulties and inconveniencies, by reason of the desarts, 
and the small quantitj^ of good waters in those parts ; 
besides, that upon those frontiers there are but mean 
Rajas and Patans, who acknowledge neither the Persian 
nor the Mogol. But his wife did very much disswade 
him from it, for this weak reason, that he must, if 
he did so, expect to see his wife and daughter slaves 
of the King of Persia ; that was a thing altogether 
unworthy of the grandeur of his family, and ’twas 
better to die, than to undergo this infamy. 

Dara, being in great perplexit}', remembred, that 
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there was thereabout a certain Pitan, povverful enough, 
called Gion Kan, whose life he Ind formerly saved 
twice, when Chah«Jchan had commanded he should 
be cast under the feet of an elephant, for having 
rebelled divers times he resolved to go to him, hoping 
that he could give him sufficient succours to raise tlie 
siege of Tatabakar , making account, that thence he 
would take his treasure, and that going from thence, 
and gaining Kandahar, he could cast himself into the 
kingdom of Caboul, having great hopes of Mohabet* 
Kan, who was Governourof it, because he was both 
potent and valiant, well beloved of his countr), and 
had obtained this Government by his (Daras^ favour 
But his grandchild, bepe Chekouh, > ct but very > oung, 
seeing his design, cast himself at his feet, entreating him 
for Gods sake not to enter into the country of that 
Patan Hts wife and daughter did the same, remons* 
tratmg to him, that he was a robber, a revolted 
Governor, that he would mfalhbly betray him , that he 
ought not to stand upon the raising ol the siege, but 
rather endeavour to gam Caboul, that tlie thing was not 
impossible, forasmuch as Mtr-baba was not 111 e to 
quiet the siege to lollow him, and to hinder him from 
getting thither 

Dara, being carried head long by the force of his 
unhappy destiny, rejected this counsel, and would 
hear! en to nothing of what was proposed to him, saying 
as was true, that the march would be very difficult, 
and very dangerous , and maintaining always, that 
Gion Kan would not be so mean, as to betray him, after 
all the good he had done him He departed, notwuh- 
standing all that could be said to him, and went to 
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prove, at the price of his life, that no trust is to be given 
to a wicked man. 

This robber, who at first believed that he had 
numerous troops following him, gave him the fairest 
reception that, could be, and entertain him with very 
great kindness and civility in appearance, .placing 
his souldiers here and there among his subject, 
with a strict order to treat them well, and to give 
them what refreshments the country afforded : but 
when he found that he had not above two or 
three hundred men in all, he quickly skew’d what 
he was. It is not known, whether he had not 
received some letters from Aureng-Zebe, or whether 
his avarice had not been tempted by some mules said 
to be laden with gold ; which was all that could be 
saved hitherto, as well from the hands of robbers, as of 
those that conveyed it. Whatever it be, on a certain 
morning, when no body looked for any such thing, all 
being taken up with the care of refreshing themselves, 
and believing all to be safe ; behold his traitor, who 
had bestirr’d himself all night to get armed men 
from all parts, fell upon Dara and Sepe-Chekouh, kill- 
ed some of their men that stood up to defend them- 
selves ; forgot not to seize on the loads of the mules, and 
of all the jewels of the women ; made Dara to be tyed 
fast upon an elephant, commanding the executioner to 
sit behind, and to cut off his head upon the least sign 
in case he should be seen to resist, or that any one 
should attempt to deliver him. And in this strange 
posture he was carried to the army before Tata bakar, 
where be put him into the hands of Mir-baba, the 
General, who caused him to be conducted in. the 
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company of this same traitor to Labor, and thence 
to Dehli 

When he was at the gates of Dehli, it was deliberat- 
ed by Aureng Zebe, whether he should be made to 
pass through the midst of the city, or no, to carry him 
thence to Goualeor Many did advise, that that was by 
no means to be done , that some disorder might arise , 
that some might come to save him , and besides, that 
It would be a great dishonour to the Family Royal 
Others maintained the contrary, viz that it was 
absolutely necessary he should pass through the town, 
to astonish the world, and to shew the absolute power 
of Aureng Zebe, and to disabuse the people, that 
might still doubt, whether it were himself, as indeed 
many Oinrahs. did doubt , and to take away all hopes 
from those, who still preserved some affection for him 
The opinion of these last was followed , he was put 
on an elephant, his grand child, Sepe Chekouh, at his 
side , and behind them was placed Bhadur Kan, a. 
an executioner This was none of those brave ele 
phants of Ceilan or Pegu, which he was wont to ride 
on, with gilt harness and embroidered covers, and 
seats with canopies very handsomely painted and gilt, 
to defend themselves from the sun it was an old 
caitiff animal, very dirty and nasty, with an old torn 
cover, and a pitiful seat, all open There was no 
more seen about him, that necklace of big pearls, 
which those Princes are wont to wear, nor those rich 
turbants and vests embroider’d All his dress was a 
vest of course hnnen, all dirty, and a turbant of the 
fame, with a wretched scarf of Kachtmere over his 
head, like a varlet , his grand son, Sepe Chekouh, 
7 
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being in the same equipage. In this miserable posture 
he was made enter into the town, and to pass through 
the greatest merchant-streets, to the end that all the 
people might sec him, and entertain no doubt any 
more whether it was he. 

As for me, I fancied we went to see some stranve 

o 

massacre, and was astonish’d at the boldness of making 
him thus pass through the town ; and that the more, 
because I knew that he was very ill guarded, neither 
was I ignorant, that he was very much beloved by 
the lower sort of people, who at that time exclaimed 
highly against the cruelty and tyranny of Aureng- 
Zebe, as one that kept his father in prison, as also 
his own son Sultan Mahmoud, and his brother Morad- 
Bakche. I was well prepar’d for it, and with a good 
horse and. two good man I went together with two 
others of my friends, to place my self in the greatest 
street, where he was to pass. But not one man had 
the boldness to draw his sword, only there were some 
of the Bakires^ and with them some poor people, who 
seeing that infamous Gion-Kan ride by his side, be- 
gan to rail and throw stones at him, and to call him 
traitor. All the shops were ready to break for the 
crowd of spectators, that wept bitterly ; and there 
was heard nothing but loud out-cryes and lamenta- 
tions, invectives, and curses, heaped on Gion-Kan. In 
a word, men and women, great and small (such is the 
tenderness of the hearts of the Indians ) were ready 
to melt into tears for compassion ; but not one there 
was that durst stir to rescue him. Now after he had 
thus passed through the town, he was put into a 
garden called Holder- Abcid, 
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There uere not wintjngf to tel) Aureng Zebe, Iiovv 
the people at this sight had hmenied Dan, and 
cursed the Patan, that had dcluer’d him, and how 
the same was m danger to ha\e been stoned to death, 
as also that there had been a great apprehension 
of some sedition and mischief. Hereupon another 
council was held, whether he should indeed be 
carried to Goualeor, as had been concluded before , 
or whether it were not more expedient to put 
him to death, without more ado ? Some were of 
opinion, that he should go to Goualeor with a strong 
guard, that that would be enougli , DancchmencI Kan 
though Dara’s old enemy, insisting much upon that 
But Kauchenara Begum, in purauance of her hatred 
against this brother of hers, pushed Aureng /ebe to 
jjialfe lum away, without running ilie danger tliere was 
in sending him to Goualeor, as also did all his old 
enemies, Caliiullah Khan, ani CInh best Kan, and cs 
pecially a certain flatterer, a ph) sitian, who was fled 
out of Persia, first called Hakim Daoud, and after 
wards being become a great Omrah named Takarrub- 
Kan this villain boldly rose up m a full assembly, 
and cryed out, that it was expedient for the safety of 
the State to put him to death immediately, and th tt 
the rather, because he was no Mussulman , that long 
since he was turn’d Kafer^ Idolater, without religion, 
and that he would charge the sin of it upon his own 
head of which imprecation he soon after felt the 
smart, for within a short time he fell into disgmce, and 
was treated like an infamous fellow, and dyed miserab- 
ly But Aureng Zebe, carried away by these instances 
and motives, commanded that he should be put to 
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death, and that Sepe-Chekouh, his grand-child, should 
be sent to Goualeor. 

The charge of this tragical execution was given to 
a certain slave, call’d Nazer, that had been bred by 
Chah-Jehan, and was known to have been formerly ill 
treated by Dara. This executioner, accompanied with 
three or four parricides more, went to Dara, who was 
then himself dressing some lentils with Sepe-Chekouh, 
his grandchild. He no sooner saw Nazer, but cryed 
out to Sepe-Chekouh, “My dear son, behold those that 
come to kill us !” laying hold at the same time of a 
small knife, which was all the arms that were left him. 
One of these butchers immediately fell upon 'Sepe- 
Chekouh ; the others, upon the arms and legs of Dara, 
throwing him to the ground, and holding him under, 
’till Nazer cut his throat. His head was forthwith 
carried to the fortress of Aureng-Zebe, who presently 
commanded it to be -put in a dish, and that water 
should be fetch’d ; which when brought, he wiped it 
off with an handkerchief, and after he had caused the 
face to be washed clean, and the blood done away, and 
was fully satisfied that it was the very head of Dara, 
he fell a weeping, and said these words ; '^A.h.Bed-Bakt! 
Ah unfortunate man ! Take it away, and bury it in the 
sepulchre of Houmayon.” 

At night, the daughter of Dara was brought into 
the seraglio, but afterwards sent to Chah-Jehan, and 
Eegum-Saheb, who asked her of, Aureng-Zebe. Con- 
cerning Dara’s wife, she had ended her days before at 
Labor : she had poyson’d,her self, foreseeing the extre- 
mities she was falling into, together with her husband. 

' Sepe-Chekouh was sent to Goualeor, And after a few 
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days, Gion-Kan was sent for, to come before Aureng- 
Zebe in the assembly : to him were gi^ven some pre- 
sents, and so he was sent away ; but being near bis 
lands, he was rewarded according to his desert, being 
killed in a wood. This barbarous man not knowing, or 
not considering, that if Kings do sometimes permit 
such actions for their interest, yet they abhor them, 
and sooner or later revenge them. 

In the mean time, the Governour of Tatabakar, by 
the same orders that had been required of Dara, was 
obliged to surrender the fortress. It was indeed upon 
such a composition as he would have, but it was also 
with an intention not to keep word with him. For 
the poor eunuch, arriving at Labor, was cut in pieces, 
together with those few men he had then with him, b^' 
Calil-ullah Kan, who was the Governour thereof. But 
the reason of the non-observance of the capitulation 
was, that there was come intelligence, that he secretly 
prepar’d himself to go directly to Sohman-Chekouh, 
sparing no gold, which under-hand he conveyed into 
the hands our Fran^uis, and to all those that were come 
with him out of the fortress to follow him, unddr pre- 
text of accompanying him as far as Dehli to Aureng- 
Zebe, who had often said, that he should be very glad 
to see so gallant a man, and who had so valiantly de- 
fended himself. 

There remained therefore none of the family of 
Dara, but Soliman-Cbekouh, who could not easily be 
drawn away from Serenaguer, if the Raja had been 
steady to his first declarations. But the secret prac- 
tices ot the Raja Jesseigne, the promises and threats 
of ‘Aureng-Zebe, the death of Dara, and the other 
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Rajas his neighbours that had been gain’d, and were 
prepared by the orders, and; at the cost of Aureng-Zebe, 
to make war against him, did at last shake the faith of 
this perfidious protector, and made him consent to 
their demands. Sepe-Chekoub, who was advertised of 
it, fled through the midst of those horried countries 
and fearful desarts, towards the great Tibet. But the 
son of the Raja, soon pursuing and overtaking him, 
caused him to be assaulted with stones. The . poor 
Prince was hurt, seized, and carried to Dehli, where he 
was imprison’d in Serenguer, that little fortress, where 
at first they had put Morad-Bakche, 

Aureng-Zebe, to observe what he had practised 
towards Dara, and that no body might doubt it was 
Soliman-Chekouh himself, commanded him to be 
brought before him in the presence of all the grandees 
of the Court. At the entry of the gate, the chains 
were taken from his feet, leaving those he had about 
his hands, which seemed gilt. When this proper 
young mao, so handsome and gallant, was seen to enter, 
there was a good number of Omrahs^^t could not hold, 
their tears ; and, as I was informed, all the great ladies 
of the Court, that had leave to see him come in, fell a 
weeping. Aureng-Zebe, who appear’d himself to be 
touched at his misfortunes, began to speak very kind- 
ly to him, and to comfort him ; telling him amongst 
other things, that he should fear nothing, that no hurt 
should be done to him : on the contrary, that he should 
be well treated, and therefore be of good courage ; 
that he had caused his father to be put to death for 
no other reason, than that he was turn’d Kafer, and a 
man without religion. Whereupon this young Prince 
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of his valour and courage, thought himself not safe 
enough by putting him to death in private, by giving 
him Potist glike others ; apprehending, that his death 
would be still doubted of, and that might one time or 
other occasion some commotion, and therefore devised 
the following charge against him. 

The children of a certain Sayed, very rich, whom 
he had caused to be put to death in Amadevad, to get 
his estate, when he there made his preparations for 
war, and borrowed or took by force great sums of 
money from all the rich merchants, appeared in full 
assembl)^ making their complaints, and demanding ' 
justice, and the head of Morad-Bakche, for the blood 
of their father. Not one of the Omrahs durst contra- 
dict it, both because he was a Sayed, that • is, one of 
Mahomet’s kindred, to whom great veneration was 
paid ; and that every body sufficiently understood the 
design of Aureng-Zebe, taking this for a pretence to 
rid himself openly of Morad-Bakche, under a shew 
of justice. So that the head of him, that had killed 
the father of the plaintiffs, was granted them without 
any other form of process. Whereupon they went, 
with necessary orders issued out for that purpose, to 
cut it off in Goualeor. 

i 

There remained no other thorn in the foot of 
Aureng-Zebe but Sultan Sujah, who kept himself still 
in Bengale ; but he also was forced to yield at last 
to the power and fortune of Aureng-Zebe. There 
were sent so many troops of all sorts to Emir-Jemla, 
that at last he was encompassed on all sides, both on 
this and that side of the river Ganges ; so that he was 
necessitated to flye to Dake, which is the last town 
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of Benqale on tlit sea sjdc , and here comes the 
conclusion of this uhole tragedy 

This Prince being distitutc of ships to put tosei, 
and not knowing nhetlicr to fl)C, sent his eldest son, 
Sultan Banque, to the King of Racan or Moy, 3 
Heathen or Idolatrous King to know whether he 
would give him lea\c to make his country Ins place 
of refuge onl) for some time, and do him the favour, 
when the monsons or the season winds should come, 
to furnish him wilii a \ asset for Media, from thence 
to pass into some part of Turk> or Persia That 
King sent answer, that he should be scry welcome, 
and ha\c all possible assistance So Sultan Banque 
returned to Dake with some galcasscs, manned with 
Frnnptts (1 mean with those fugitive Portugals, and 
other straggling Christians, that had put themselves m 
service to that King driving to other trade than to 
ravage all this lower B*nffalc , ) upon which Sultan 
Sujah embarked with his whole family, viz his wife, 
his three sons, and daughters They were well enough 
received, whatever was necessary for their subsistence, 
such as that countrey would afford, was provided 
for them, m the name of that King Some montlis 
pass, the season of the favourable winds come in, but 
not a word of the vassels though he demanded it no 
otherwise than for hiS money, for as yet he wanted 
not Rupies of gold, nor silver, nor gems he had too 
great a p/ent/ef them , his riches were, in all appearance, 
the cause of his rum, oral last contributed much to 
It Those barbarous Kings have no true gencrosify, 
and are not much refrained by the faith they have 
given, regarding nothing but their present interests, 
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without so much as considering the mischiefs that may 
befall them for their perfidiousness and brutality. 
To get out of their hands, one must either be the 
stronger, or have nothing that may tempt their avarice. 
SultanSujah may long enough solJfcit fora vassel'; 
all is in vain, he effects nothing : on the contrary, the 
King begins to shew much coldness, arid to complain 
of his not coming to see him. I know not, whether 
Sultan Sujah thought it unworthy of himself, and too 
mean a thing to give him a visit ; or rather whether 
he feared, that being in the Kings house he might not 
there be seized on, to take away all his treasure, and 
then be delivered into the hands of Emir-Jemla, who for 
that purpose promised, in the name of Aureng-Zebe, 
great sums of mony and many other considerable 
. advantages. Whatever the matter was, he would not 
go thither himself, but sent his son Sultan Banque, 
who being near the Kings house, began to shew 
liberality to the people, throwing out to them a good 
quantity of half Rupies, and whole Rupies, of gold and 
silver. And being come before the King, he presented 
him with store of embroideries, and of rare pieces of 
goldsmiths-work, set with precious stones of great 
value, excusing his father, Sultan Sujah, as being 
indisposed, and beseeching him in his name, that he 
would remember the vassel, and the promise made to 
him thereof. But all that did not advance his busi- 
ness ; on the contrarjq five or six days after, this King 
sent to Sultan Sujah, to ask of him one of his daughters 
in marriage ; which he could never resolve to grant 
him, whereat this barbarous Prince was highly offended. . 
What then could be do in this case ? The season , 
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passeth av\*ay. What shall became of him ? What other 
resolution can he lake, but to do a desperate rctlon? 
Behold a strange urdertakinp, uhich may give a great 
example of what dcsoai/ can do ! 

Although this King of Racan be an Heathen, yet 
there is in his dominions store of Mahometans mingled 
^\ith the people, that arc retired thither, or have been, 
fnr the most part, taken slaves, here and there, by those 
Franjpn's above mention’d. Sultan Sujah did under- 
hand gain these Mahometans ; and with two or three 
hundred men, whom he had yet remaining of those that 
f.dlow’d him from Bengalc, he resolve, one day to fall 
unexpectedly upon the house of this barbarian, to kill 
all, and to make himself proclaim’d King of Knean. 
This was a very bold enterprise, and such a one, ns 
had more of a desperado in It, than of a prudent man, 
Yet notwithstanding, as I was inform’d, and by what 
I could learn from many Mahometans, and Portugals, 
and Hollanders, tliat then were there present, the 
thing was feasible enough. But the day before the 
stroke was to be given, the design was discover’d ; 
which did altogether cverthow the affairs ol Sultan 
Sujah, and was soon after the cause of his ruin. For 
not finding hereafter any way more to recover himself, 
he attempted to flye towards Pegu; which was a thing 
in a manner impossible, by reason of the vast moun- 
tains and forrests to be passed. Besides, he was 
immediately pursued so close, that he was overtaken 
the same day be fled. It may well be thought, that 
he defended himself with as much courage as was 
possible. He killed so many of those barbarians, that 
it wiy scarce be belies ed, but be was so o\erpow’red 
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by the multitude of pursuers, that he was obliged to 
quit t'^e combat. Sultan Banque, who was not so far 
advanced as his father, defended him also like a lion ; 
but at length, being all bloody t»f the wounds, by stones 
poured upon him from all sides, he was seized on and 
carried away, with his two little brothers, his sisters, 
and mother. 

As to the person of Sultan Sujah himself, all what 
could be learnt of, it, is this : that he, with one 
woman, one eunuch, and two other persons, got 
up to the top of the mountain : that he received a 
wound in his head by a stone, which struck him 
down, but yet he rose again, the eunuch having 
wound his head about with his turbant, and that they 
escaped through the midst of the woods. 

I have heard the relation three or four other manner 
of ways, even by those persons that were upon the 
place. Some did assure, that he had been found among 
the dead, but was not well known : and I have seen 
a letter of the Cbief of the Dutch Factory, confirming 
thfs. So that ’tis difficult enough to know aright what 
is become him. And this it is, which hath administred 
ground to 'those so frequent alarms, given us afterwards 
-at Dehli ; for at one time it was rumored, tliat he was 
arrived at Maslipatan, to joyn with the Kings of Gol- 
kond'a and Visapour ; another time it was related for 
■certain, that he had passed in sight of Suratte with two 
Ships, bearing the red colours, which the King of 
Pegu, or the King of Siam had given him ; by and 
by, that he was in Persia, and had been seen in Chiras, 
and soon after in Kandahar, ready to enter into the 
'kingdom of Caboul it seif. Aureng^Zebe one day said 
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smiling, that Sultan Sujah was at last become an Agy 
or Pilgrim And at this very day there are abundance 
of persons who maintain that he is in Persn, returned 
Irom Constantinople, whence he is said to have brought 
vviUi him much money But that which confirms more 
than enough, that there is no ground for any of the»e 
reports, is that letter of the Hollanders , and that an 
eu luch of his, with whom I travelled from Bengale to 
Mrtslipatan, as also the great master ot his artillery, 
whom I saw in the service of the King of Golkonda, 
liave assured me, that he is no more in biing though 
they made difficulty to say any more concerning him , 
as also, that our French merchants, that lately came 
out of Persia and from Hiyiahan, wlien I was jet at 
Dehli, had in those parts heard no news at all of him , 
besides that, I have heard that a while after his defeat, 
his sword and poynard had been found so that tis 
credible, that if he was not killed upon the place, he 
soon dyed afterwards and was the prey of some 
robbers or tygers, or elephants, of which the forrests 
of that country are full However it be, after this 
last action his whole fimily was put in prison, 
wives and children, where they were treated rudely 
enough , yet some time after they were set at 
more liberty, and they received a milder entertain 
ment and then the King called for the eldest daughter, 
whom he married 

Whilst this was doing some servants of Sultan 
Banque, joyned with divers of those Mahumetans 
which I have mentioned, went to plot another conspiracy 
like the first But the day appointed for it being come, 
one of the conspirators, being half drunk, began too 
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soon to break out. Concerning this also 1 have heard 
forty different relations, so that 'tis very hard to know 
the truth of it. That which is undoubted is this, that 
the King was at length so e.Nasperated against this 
unfortunate family of Sujah, that he commanded it 
should be quite rooted out. Neither did there remain 
any one of it, that was not put to death, save that 
daughter which the King had made his wife. Sultan 
Banque, and his brothers, had their heads cut off with 
blunt axes ; and the women were mured up, where they 
dyed of hunger and misery. 

And thus endeth this war, which the last of reigning 
had kindled among those four brothers, after it had 
lasted five or six years, from C55, or thereabout, to 660 
or 66 1- ; which left Aureng-Zebe in the peaceable 
possession of this puissant empire. 


THE END OF THE FIRST TOME. 



PAETICULiR EVENTS 

oil 

The most Considerable P\ssaoes after thl War for Five 
\EAR s, OR Thereabout, in The Empire of The Grevt Mogou 


The war being ended, the Tartars of Usbec enter- 
tained thoughts of sending ambassadors to Aureng- 
Zebe They had seen him fight m their countrey, 
when he was yet a young Prince , Chah-Jehan having 
sent him to command the succors, which the Kan of 
Samarkand had desired of him against the Kan of 
Balk They had experienced his conduct and valor on 
many occasion, and they consider'd with themselves, 
that he could not but remember the affront they did 
him, when he was just taking Balk, the capital town 
of the enemy for the two Kans agreed together, and 
obliged him to retreat, alledging, that they apprehend- 
ed he might render himself master of their whole 
State, just as Ekbar had formerly done of the kingdom 
of Kachimere. Besides, they had certain intelligence 
of all he had done in Indostan, of his battels, fortune, 
and advantages , whence they might sufficiently 
estimate, that though Chah-Jehan was yet living, yet 
Aureng-Zebe was master, and the only person that 
was to be owned King ,of the Indies. Whether then 
they feared his just resentments, or whether it was, that 
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llicir inbred avarice and sordidness made them hope 
for some considerable present, the two Kans sent to 
him their ambassadors to offer him their service, and 
to congratulate him upon the happy beginning of his 
reign. Aureng-Zebe saw very well, that the war 
being at an end, this offer was out of season, and that 
it was nothing but fear or hope, as we said, that had, 
brought them. Yet for all this, he received them 
honourably ; and, since I was present at their audience,' 
I can relate the particulars of it with certainty. 

They made their reverence at a considerable dis- 
tance from him, after the Indian custom, putting thrice 
their hands upon their heads, and as often letting them 
down to the ground. Then they approached so near, 
that Aureng-Zebe himself might very well have taken 
their letters immediately from their hands ; but yet 
it was an Omrah that took and open’d them, and gave 
tliem to him. He forthwith read them with a very 
grave countenance ; and afterwards commanded, there 
should vbe given to each of them an embroider’d vest, 
a turbant, and a girdle of silk in embroidery, which 
is that which they call Ser-apak, that is, an habit from 

t. 

head to foot. After this, their presents were call’d for 
which consisted in some boxes of choice Lapis Lazulus 
divers camels with long hair, several gallant horses, 
some gcamel-loads of fresh fruit, as apples, pears, rai- 
sins and melons, ( for ’tis chiefly Usbec that furnishes 
these sort of fruit, eaten at Dehli all the winter-long ; ) 
and in many loads of dry fruit, as prunes of bokara, 
aprecocks, raisins without any stones that appeared, 
and two other sorts of raisins, black and white, very 
large and very good. " . 
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Aurcng*Zcbc was not wanting to declare, how much 
he was satisfied with the generosity of the Kans, and 
much commended the beauty and rarity of the 
fruit, horses, and camels ; and after lie liad a little 
entertain’d them of the slate of tlic Academy of 
Samarkand, and of the fertility of their countrey, 
abounding in so many rare and CNceilcnt things, he 
desired them to go and repose thcmscKTS, intimating 
withall, that he should be vcr>* glad to sec them often. 

They came away from their audience full of con* 
tentment and joy, not being much troubled, lliat they 
had been obliged to make their reverence after the 
Indian custom, though it have something of slavish 
in it ; nor much resenting it, that the King had not 
taken their letters from their own hands. I believe if 
they had been required to kiss the ground, and even 
to do something of a lower nature, they would have 
complied with it. 'Tis true, it would have been in vain, 
if they had desired to make no other salute, but that 
of their own countrey, and to deliver to the King their 
letters with their own hands ; for lliat belongs only 
to the Ambassadors of Persia, nor have these this 
favour granted them, but with much difTicuIty. 

They stay’d above four months at Dehli, what 
diligence soever they could use to be dispatcli’d, which 
did incommode them very much ; for they fell almost 
all sick, and even some of them dyed, because they 
were not accustomed to such heats as .arc in fndostan, 
or rather because tlicy were sordid, and kept a very 
ill diet. I know not whether there be a more a\'ari- 
ctous and uncleanly nation than they are. They laid 
up the money which the -'King Iiad appointed them 
8 
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for their mainteoance, and lived a very miserable life, 
altogether unworthy of Ambassadors ; yet they were 
dismissed with great honour : the King, in the pre- 
sence of all the OmrahSy presented each of them with 
two rich Scr~apahSf and gave order that eight thousand 
Rupies should be carried to their lodgings, which am- 
ounted to near two thousand crowns each. He also 
gave them for presents to the Kans their masters, very 
handsom Scr-apahs^ store of the richest and best 
wrought embroideries, a good quantity of fine cloth 
and silk-stuffs wrought with gold and silver, and some 
tapestries, and' two poynards set about with precious 
stones. 

During their stay, I went thrice to see them, being 
presented to them as a physician'by one of my friends 
that was son of an Usbec, that had made his fortune 
in that Court. I had a design to have learned some- 
thing in particular of their countrey, but I found 
them so ignorant, that they knew not so much as 
the confines'of their State, much less could they inform 
me of any thing concerning the Tartars that have 
conquer’d China of, late years : in short, they told me 
nothing that I knew not before. I had once the 
' curiosity to dine with them, which liberty I obtained 
easily enough. They are not men of much ceremony ; 
it was a very extraordinary meal for such a one as I, 
it -being meer horse-flesh; yet for all this I got my 
dinner with them ; there was a certain Regou, which 
I thought passable : and was obliged to, express a 
liking of so exquisite a dish, which they so much 
lust after, During dinner, there was. a strange silence, 
they were very busie in carrying in with their- whole 
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hands, for they knew not what a spoon is ; but after 
that this horse-flesh had wrought in their stomachs, 
they began to talk, and then they would perswade 
me, they were the most dextrous at bows and arrows, 
^nd the strongest men in the world. They call’d 
for bows, which are much bigger than those of 
Indostan, and would lay a wager, to pierce an ox 
or my horse through and through. Then they proceeded 
to commend the strength and valor of their women, 
which they described to me quite otherwise than the 
Amazons, telling me very wonderful stories of them, 
especially one, which would be admirable indeed, if 
I could relate it with a Tartarian eloquence, as 
they did : they told me, that at the time when Aureng- 
Zebe made war in their countrey, a party of twenty 
five or thirty Indian horsemen came to fall upon a 
small village ; whilst they plundred, and tyed all 
those whom they met with to make them slaves, an old 
woman said to them, “Children, be not so mischievous, 
my daughter is not far off, she will be here very 
shortly, Vetreat if you be wise, you are undone if 
she light upon you.” They laughed at the old woman, 
and her advice, and continued to load, to tye, and 
to carry away her self ; but they were not gone half a 
mile, but this old woman, looking often backward, made 
-a great out-cry of Joy, perceiving her daughter coming 
after her on horse-back ; and presently this generous 
5he Tartar, mounted on a furious horse, her bow and 
•arrows hanging at her side, called to them at a distance, 
that she was yet willing to give them their lives, if 
they would carry back to the village all they had 
-taken^ and then withdraw without any noise. The 
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advice of this young woman affected them as little- 
as that of her old mother ; but they were soon as- 
tonish’d, when they found her let flie at them in a 
moment three or four great arrows, which struck as 
many of their men to the ground, which forced them 
to fall to theis quivers also. But she kept heV self 
at that distance from them, that none of them could 
reach her. She laughed at all their effort, and at 
all their arrows, knowing how to attack them at the 
length of her bow, and to take her measure from the 
strength of her arm, which was of another temper 
than theirs : so that after she bad killed half of them 
with her arrows,' and put them into disorder, she 
came and fell upon the rest’ with the zable in her 
hand, and cut them all in pieces. 

. The Ambassadors of Tartary were not yet gone 
away from Dehli, when Aureng-Zebe fell exceeding 
sick ; a violent and continued fever made him some- 
times lose his understanding : his tongue was seized 
with such a palsie, that he lost almost his speech, and 
the physicians despaired of his recovery ; nothing was 
heard for the time, than that he was gone, and that 
his ■ sister Rauchenara-Begum concealed his death 
out of design. It was already bruited, that the Raja 
Jessomseigne, Governor of Guzaratte, was on the way 
to deliver Chah-Jehan ; that Mohabet-ICan (who had 
at length obeyed the orders of Aureng-Zebe ) quitting 
the Government of Caboul, and being already on 
this side Labor to come back, made haste also with 
three or four thousand horse for the same end ; and 
that the eunuch Etbar-Kan, who kept Chah-Jehan in the 
fortress of Agra, would have the honour of his delivery. 
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On ore side we see SuUan Marum bestir himself 
-exceedingly with bribes, endeavouring by promises to 
assure himself of the so far, as that one night 

he went disguised to the Raja Jesscigne, entreating 
him with expressions of deep icspcct, that he would 
engage himself for liis interest. 

We Knew from other hands, that Rauchenara- 
Begum, together with Teday-Kan, the great master of 
artillery, and many Omrahi^ declared for the young 
Prince Sultan Hkbar, that third son of Aurcng*Zcbc, 
though he w’as but seven or ciglit years old ; both 
parties in the mean time pretending, they had no other 
design than to deliver Chah-Jehan : so that the people 
believed, that now he was going to be set at lib-rty, 
Ihough none of the grandees had any such thing in 
their thoughts, spreading this rumor, only to gain credit 
and concourse, and because they feared, lest by the 
means of Etbar-Kan, or some other secret intrigue, 
he should one day appear in the field. And indeed of 
all the parties, there was not one that had reason to 
wish for his liberty and restoration to the throne, 
except Jessomscigne, Mohabet-Kan, and some others, 
, that as yet 'had done no great m«attcr to his disadi'an- 
tage. The rest had been all against him, at last they 
had vilely abandon’d him. They knew very well he 
would be like an unchain’d lyon, if he came abroad. 
'Who then could trust him ? And what could Etbar-Kan 
ho'pe for, who had kept him up so close ? I know not, 
•if by some adventure or other, he should have come 
out of prison, whether he would not have stood single, 
■and been alone of bis party. 

But though Aureng-Zebe was very sick, yet for all 
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this he gave order for all things, and particularly f6r 
the sure custody of Chah-Jehan his father ; and though 
he had advised Sultan Mazum to go and open the 
gates to Chah-Jehan, in case he should die, yet he- 
omitted not to have Etbar-Kan incessantly writ to. 
And the fifth day, in the height of his sickness, he 
caused himself to be carried into the assembly of the 
Omrahs to shew himself, and to disabuse those who 
might believe him to be dead, and to obviate popular 
tumults, or such accidents as might have caused Chah- 
Jehan to be set at liberty. The seventh, ninth, and 
tenth day, he made himself to be carried again into 
the said assembly for the same reason ; and, what is 
almost incredible, the thirteenth, after he had recollected 
himself from a fit of swooning, which occasioned a 
rumor through the whole town of his being dead, 
he called for two three of the greatest Omrahs^ and 
the Raja Jesseigne, to let them see that he was alive, 
made himself to be raised in his bed, called for ink 
and paper to write to Etbar-Kan, and sent for the 
Great Seal, which he had trusted with Rauchenara- 
Begum, and commonly enclosed in a small bag, 
sealed with a Seal he always wore about his arm, 
fearing lest she had already made use of it for her 
designs. I was nigh my Agah^ when all this news 
was told him, and I understood, that lifting up his 
hands to heaven, he said, “What a soul is this ? A 
matchless fortitude and courage of spirit ! God preserve 
thee Aureng-Zebe, for greater things, certainly he will' 
not that thou shouldest yet die.” And indeed after 
this fit, he recover’d by little and little. 

He had no sooner recover’d his health, but he 
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sought to get out of the hands of Chah-Jehan, and 
Begum-Saheb, the daughter of Dara, to secure the 
marriage of Sultan Ekbar, his third son, wth this 
IVincess, on purpose, thereby to gain him authority, 
and to give him the greater right to the Empire: 
for he it is, who Is thought to be hy him designed 
for it He is yet very young, hui lie liath many 
near and powerful relations at the Court, and is 
born of the daughter of Chah-Navazc-Kan,and consc* 
quently of the blood of the ancient sovereigns of 
Machate ; whereas Sultan hTahmoud and Sultan 
Mazum are only sons of Rasipontnis^ or daughters 
of Raja’s. These Kings, though Mahumetans, do, for 
all that, marry of the daughters of the Heathen, cither 
for StatCM'ntercst, or for extraordinary beauty. But 
Aureng*Zebe, was disappointed in this design : it 
will hardly be believed, with what height and fierceness 
of spirit Chah-Jehan and Begum rejected the pro- 
position, and the young Princess herself, who, 
in the fear ot being carried away, was for some days 
desperate, and protested she whould rather kill her 
self an hundred times over, if it were possible, than 
to marry the son of him that had murthcred her 
father. 

He had no better satisfaction from Chah-Jehan 
about certain jewels which he asked of him, in order 
to finish a piece of work which he caused to be added 
to a famous Throne, which is so highly esteemed. 
For he fiercely answer’d, that*' Aureng-Zebc should take 
no other care, but to rule better than he did ; that he 
should let his Throne alone j that he was weary to 
hear of these jewels ; and that the hammers were 
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re.ifly ■ to bent them to dust, the first time he should be 
importun'd ngnin about them.” 

The nollandcrs would not be tlic last in doinjj 
reverence to Auren^-Zebe : tlicy had thou<Thts of 
sending an AnUrassador to him. They pitched upon 
fdcuisieur Adrican, the commander of their Factory at 
Suratte ; and- being a right honest man, and of good 
.sense and judgment, not neglecting to take the counsel 
of his friends, he well acquitted himself of his employ- 
ment. Aureng-Zebe, though he carries it very high, 
and aflecLs to appear a zealous Mahumetan, and 
con.squcrUl)* to de.spisc the Frot.’j^iiis, or Christians, }'ct 
thought fit to receive them with much respect and 
civility. He even was desirous, that this Ambassador 
should complement him in the mode of the Frartguts, 
after he had been made to do it in the Indian way. 
'Tis true, he received his letters by the hand of an 
Onira/i ; but that was not to betaken for any contempt, 
he having shew’d no more honour to the Ambassadors 
of Usbcc. After this, he intimated to him, that he 
might produce his present ; and at the same time he 
caused him, and some of his train, to be dressed with 
a Ser-apafi embroider’d. The present consisted of 
store of very fine scarlet, some large looking-glasses, 
and divers excellen t pieces of Chinese and Japanese 
work, among which there was a Palely, and a Tackravan, 
or Field Throne of admirable workmanship. 

This Ambassador was not so soon dispatch’d as 
he wish’d, it being the custom of the Kings of Mogol 
to detain Ambassadors as long as they well can, from 
a belief they have, that ’tis the interest of their 
greatness, to oblige strangers to give long attendance 
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at their Court ; yet he \vas not kept so long as the 
Ambassadors of Usbcc. Mean time he had the mtstor- 
tune, that his Secretary died there, and the rest of 
his retinue began to grow sick. When the King dis- 
missed him, he gave him such another Ser-apah em- 
broider’d, as the first was for himself; and another, 
a very rich one, for the General of Batavia, together 
with a poynard, set about with jewels, ail accompanied 
with a very obliging letter. 

The chief aim of Hollanders in this embassy was, to 
make themselves immediately known to the King, there- 
by to gain credit, and to Intimidate the Governors of 
of the sea-ports, and other places, where they have 
their factories ; that so they may not attempt, when 
they please, to insult over them, or to trouble them in 
their trade; thereby letting them know, that they had 
to do with potent nation, and that hath a door open to 
address themselves, and to complain immediately to the 
King. Their end also was, to make it ai)pear, with in- 
terest the King had in their commerce ; and therefore 
they shew’d long rolls of commodities, brought by 
them through the whole kingdom, and lists of consi- 
derable sums of gold and silver, every year brought 
thither by them ; but saying not a word of those which 
<iraw thence, from the copper, lead, cinamon, cloves, 
muscadin, pepper, wood of aloes, elephants, and 
other commodities which they vend there. 

About iViis time, one of the most considerable Om- 
rahs of Aureng-Zebe addressed himself to him, and 
represented, that this multitude and variety of perplex- 
ing affairs, and this perpetual attention of mind in him, 
might* soon cause a great alteration in' his temper, and 
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a dangerous inconvenience in his health. . But Aureng- 
Zebe seeming to take almost no notice of what that 
Omrak said, turn’d himself another way, and approach- 
ing to another of the Prime Omrahs of the Court, a 
person of great knowledge and judgment, spoke to 
him in this purpose ( as I was informed by the son of 
this Lord, who was my friend. ) 

“You other sages, are you not all of the mind, that 
there are times and conjunctions so. urgent, that a 
King ought to hazard his life for his subjects, and 
sacrifice himself for their defence with arms in his 
hands ? And yet this effeminate man would disswade 
me from taking pains, and dehort me from watching 
and sollicitude for the publick ; and carry me by pre- 
tences of health, to the thoughts of an easie life, by 
abandoning the government of my people, and the 
management of affairs, to some Visir or other. Doth 
he not know, that Providence having given me a Royal 
extraction, and raised me to the Crown of Ind ostan, 
hath not made me for my self alone, but for the good 
and safety of the publick, and for the procurement of 
tranquility and happiness to my subjects, as far as 
that may be obtained by justice and power ? He seeth 
not the consequence of his counsels, and what mis- 
chiefs do attend Visirships. Doth he think it to be 
without reason, what our grand Sady hath so generous- 
ly pronounced, ‘O Kings, cease, cease to be Kings, or 
govern your kingdoms yourselves ?’ Go tell thy 
country-man, that I shall well like of the care he is 
constantly to take of the faithful discharge of his place ; 
but advise him also, not any more to run out himself 
so far as he hath done. We have natural inclination 
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enough to a long, easie, and careless life, and there 
need no counsellors to shake off business and trouble^ 
Our wives, that He in our bosom, do too often, besides 
our own genius incline us that way.” 

At the same time there happen’d an accident, that 
made a great noise at Dehli, especially in the seraglio, 
and disabused a great many, that could as hardly be- 
lieve as my self, that eunuchs, though they had their 
genitals quite cut away, could become amorous as other 
men. Didar-Kan, one of the chief eunuchs of the 
seraglio, who bad built an house, where he came often 
to divert himself, fell in love with a very beautiful 
woman, the sister of a neighbor of his, that was an 
Heathen scrivener, 

These amours lasted a good while, before any body 
blamed them, since it was but an eunuch that made 
them, which sort of men have the priviledge to go 
where they please ; but the familiarity grew so great, 
and so extraordinary betwixt the two lovers, that the 
neighbors began to suspect something, and to rally the 
scrivener, which did so touch him, that he threatned 
both his sisters and the eunuch to kill them, if they 
should continue their commerce. And soon after, find- 
ing them in the night lying together, he stabbed the 
eunuch out-right, and left bis sister for dead. The 
whole seraglio, women and eunuchs, made a league 
together against him to make him away ; but Aureng- 
Zebe dissipsSfjS 3JJ N’as 

tent to have him turn Mahumetan. Mean time ’tis 
thought, he cannot long avoid the malice and power 
of the eunuch ; for ’tis not, as is the common saying, 
with men as with brutes ; these latter become gentler 
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and more tractable when they are castrated ; but men 
more vicious, and commonly very insolent, though 
some-times it turneth to an admirable fidelity and 
gallantry. 

It was also about the same time, that Aureng-Zebe 
was somewhat discontented with Rauchenara-Begum, 
because she was suspected to have given access to two 
young gallants into the seraglio, who were discover’d, 
and brought before Aureng-Zebe. Yet this being but 
a suspicion, he expressed to her no great resentment 
of it ; nor did he make use of so great rigor and cruelty 
against those poor men, as Chah-Jehan had done 
against the person above spoken of. The matter was 
related to me by an old Portuguese woman ( that had a 
long while been slave to the seraglio, and went out and 
in at pleasure) as followeth : she told me that Rauche- 
nara-Begum, after she had drawn from a young man, 
hidden bj'- her, all his ability, deliver’d him to some 
women, to convey him away in the night through some 
gardens, and so to save him : but whether they were 
discover’d or whether they feared they should be so, or 
what else might be the cause, they fled, and left him there 
wandring in the midst of those gardens, riot knowing 
which way to get out ; and being at last met with, 
and brought before Aureng-Zebe, who examined him 
strictly, but could draw nothing else from him, than 
that he was come in over the walls, he was command- 
ed to get out the same way by which he entered : but 
it seems, the eunuchs did more than Aureng-Zebe had 
given order for, for they cast him down from the top 
of the walls to the bottom. As for the other young 
gallant, this same woman assured me, that he 'was 
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found wandring in the garden like the first ; and having 
confessed that he was come in by the gate, Aureng- 
Zebe commanded likewise, that he also should pass 
away again by the same gate ; yet reserving to himself 
a severe chastisement for the eunuchs, since not only 
the honour of the Royal house, but also the safety of 
the King’s person is herein concerned. 

Some months after these there arrived at Dehli several 
Ambassadors, almost at the same time. The first was 
Xerif of Meccha, whose present did consist in some 
Arabian horses : the second and third Ambassadors 
were, he of the King of Hyeman, or Happy Arabia, and 
he of the Prince of Bassora, who likewise presented 
Arabian horses. The two remaining Ambassadors were 
sent from the King of Ethiopia. To the three first 
no great regard was given ; they appear’d in so misear- 
able and confused an equipage, that it was perceived 
they came only to get some money by the means of 
their present, and of the many horses, and other mex* 
chandtze, which under the pretence of Ambassadors, 
entered without paying any duty into the kingdom, 
there to be sold, and to buy for the money a quantity 
of Indian stuffs, and so to return, without paying like- 
wise any impost at all. 

But as to the Ethiopian embassy, that deserves to 
be otherwise taken notice of; the King of the Ethiopia 
having received the news of the revolution of the 
Indies, had a design to spread his name in those parts, 
and there to make known his grandeur and magniff- 
cence, by a splendid embassy : or, as malice will have 
it, or rather as the very truth is, to reap some advan- 
tage by a present as well as the rest. Behold therefore 
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this great embassy ! He chose for his Ambassadors 
two persons, that one -would think were the most con- 
siderable in his Court, and the most capable to make 
such a design proper. And who were they? The one 
was a Mahumetan merchant, whom I had seen some 
years ago at Moka, when I passed there coming out of 
Egypt over the Red-Sea, where he was to sell some 
slaves for that Prince, and to buy of the money, raised 
thence, some Indian commodities. And this is the 
■fine trade of that great Christian King of Africa. The 
other was a Christian merchant of Armenia, born and 
married in Aleppo, known in /Ethiopia by the name of 
Murat. I had seen him also at Moka, where he had 
accommodated me with the half of his chamber, and 
assisted me with very good advice, whereof I have 
spoken in the beginning of this history, as a thing taking 
me off from passing into Ethiopia, according to my 
■first design. He also came every year to that place, 
in that King's name, for the same end that the Mahu- 
metan did, and brought the present which the King 
made every year, to the gentlemen of the English and 
Dutch Company of the East-Indies, and carried away 
theirs. Now the King of Ethiopia, sutably to his design, 
and the desire he had of making his Ambassadors ap- 
pear with great splendor, put himself to great expences 
for this embassie : he gave them thirty two slaves, of 
both sexes, to sell them at Moka, and thence to make 
a sum of money to bear their charges. A wonderful 
largess! Slaves are commonly sold there for, twenty 
five or thirty crowns apiece, one with another. A con- 
siderable sum. Besides he gave them for a present to. 
the Great Mogol five and twenty' choice slaves, among 
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'vvVich there were nine or ten very young, proper to 
make eunuchs of. A very worthy present for a King, 
and he a Christian, to a Mahumetan Prince ! It seems 
the Christianity of the Ethiopians is very different 
from ours. He added to that present, twelve horses, 
esteem’d as much as those of Arabia, and a kind of 
little mule, of which I saw the skin, which was a very 
great rarity, there being no tyger so handsomly 
speckled, nor silken stuff of India so finely, so 
variously, and so orderly streaked, as that was. More- 
over, there were for a part of the present, two elephants 
teeth, so prodigious, that they assured it was all that 
a very able bodied man could do, to lift up one of 
them from the ground. Lastly, an horn of an ox full 
of civett, and so big, that the aperture of it being 
measur’d by me, when it come to Dehli, it had a dia- 
meter of half a foot, and somewhat better. All things 
being thus prepared, the Ambassadors depart from 
Goiidez, the capital of Ethiopia, situated in the pro- 
vince of Dambea, and came through a very troublesom 
countrey to Beiloul, which is a dispeopled sea-port 
over against Moka, nigh to Babel-mandel, not daring 
to come ( for reasons elsewhere to be alledged) the or- 
dinary way of the caravans, which is made with ease 
in forty days to Arkiko, and thence to pass to the 
isle of of Masoua, During their stay at Beiloul, and 
expecting a bark of Moka, to waft over the Red-Sea, 
there died some of their slaves, because the I’esseJ 
tarried, and they found not in that place those refresh- 
ments that were necessary for them. When they came 
to Moka, they soon sold their marchandize, to raise a 
■ stock oi money according to order. But’they had this 
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ill luck, that that year the slaves were very cheap,* be- 
cause the market was glutted by many other mer- 
chants, yet they raised a sum. to pursue their voyage : 
they embark’d upon an Indian vessel to pass Suratte ; 
their passage was pretty good ; they were not above 
five and twenty days at Sea ; but whether it was that 
they had made no good provision for want of stock, 
or what else the cause might be, many of their slaves 
and horses, as also the mule, whereof they saved the 
the skin, died. They were no sooner arrived at Suratte, 
but a certain rebel of Visapour, called Seva-Gi, 
came and ransacked and burned the town, and in it 
their house, so that they could save nothing but their 
letters, some slaves that were sick, or which Seva-Gi 
could not light on, their Ethiopian habits which he 
cared not for, and the mule’s skin, and the ox’s horn, 
which was already emptied of the civett. They had 
very much exaggerate their misfortune ; but those 
malicious Indians that had seen them arrive in such a 
wretched condition, without provisions, without habits, 
without money, or bills of exchange, said, that they 
were very happy, and should reckon the plunder of 
Suratte for a piece of their best fortune, forasmuch as 
Seva-Gi had saved them the labour of bringing their 
miserable present to Dehli, and had furnisht them with 
a very specious pretence for their beggarly condition, 
and lor the sale they had made of their civett, 
and some of their slaves, and for demanding of the 
Governor of Suratte provisions for their subsistence, as 
also soi^e money and chariots to continue their voy- 
age to Dehli. Monsieur Adrican, chief of the Dutch 
Factory, my friend, had given to the Armenian .Murat 
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crowns, of which the Mahumetan had four thousand, 
and^^Murat, because a Cliristian, but two thousand. He 
also fjfivc them for a present to their master a very rich 
St'i-npali or vest, two great silver and gilt trumpets, 
two silver tymbals, a poynard cover’d with jewels, and 
the value of about twenty thousand I'rancs in golden 
and silver Rupies, to let their King see money coined, 
as a rarity he had not in his countrey. But Aureng- 
Zebe knew very well, that these Rupies would n6t go 
out of the kingdom, and that they were like to buy com- 
modities for them : and it fell out so ; for they laid 
them out, partly in fine cotton cloth, to make shirts of 
for their King, Queen, and their only lawful son that is 
to be the successor ; partly in silken stuffs streaked 
with gold or silver, to make vests and summer-drawers 
of ; partly in English scarlet, to make two Arabian 
vests of for their King also ; and lastly, in spices, and 
in store of coarser cloth, for divers ladies of his seraglio, 
and for the children he had by them, all without 
paying any duty. 

For all my friendship with Murat, there were three 
things that made me almost repent to have served 
them. The first, because Murat having promised me 
to leave with me for 50 Rupies, a little son of his, that 
was very pretty, of a delicate black, and without such 
a swelled nose, or such thick lips as commonly the 
Ethiopians have, broke his word with me, and let me 
know, that he should take no less for him than 300 
Rupies. For all this, I had thoughts of buying him, 
for rarity’s sake and that I might say, a father had sold 
me his son. The second, because I found tliat Murat, 
as well as the Mahumetan, had obliged themselves to 
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Aureng-Zebe, that they would employ their interest 
with their King, that he might permit in Ethiopia to 
rebuild an old Mosquee ruined in the time of Portugals, 
and which bad been built for a tomb of a great Derviek^ 
which went from Mccba into Ethiopia, for the propa- 
gation of Mahumetanism, and there made great pro- 
gress. They receiv’d of Aureng-Zebc two thousand 
Kupies for this engagement. The Mosquee had been 
pulled down by the Portugals, when they came with 
their succors into Ethiopia, which the then King, who 
turn’d Catholick, had asked of them against a Mahu- 
metan Prince, invading his kingdom. The third, be- 
cause they desired Aureng-Zebe, in the name of their 
Kinf, to give them an Alcoran^ and eight other books, 
which I well remember, were of the most reputed in 
the Mahumetan religion j which proceeding seemed to 
me very unworthy of a Christian Ambassador, and 
Christian King, and confirmed to me what I had been 
told at Moka, that the Christianity of Ethiopia must 
needs be some odd thing ; that it savors much of Ma- 
humetanism and that Mahumetans increase exceedingly 
in that empire, especially since the Portugals, that came 
in there for the leason lately expressed, were either 
killed, upon the death of the King, by the cabal of the 
Queen-mother, or expell’d together, with the Patriarch 
Jesuite, whom they had brought along from Goa. 

During the time that the Ambassadors were at Dehli, 
ray who is more than ordinary 'curious, made 

them often come to him, when I was present, to inform 
himself of the state and government of their countrey, 
and principally to learn something of the source of 
ithe Nile, which they call Ahahile^ of which ^they 
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discoursed to us as a thing so well known, that no body' 
doubted of it. Murat himself, and a Mogol, who was 
returned out of Ethiopia with him, had been there, 
and told us very near the same particulars with those 
I had received of it at Moka, viz. that the Nile had* 
its origine in the countrey of Agaus ; that it issued 
out of the earth by two springs bubling up, near to one 
another, which did from a little lake- of about thirty 
or forty paces long ; that coming out of this lake, it 
did make a considerable river ; and that from space to- 
space, it receiv’d small rivers increasing it. They add- 
ed, that it went on circling, and making as ’twere a 
«reat isle ; and that afterwards it tumbled down from 
steep rocks into a great lake, in which there were 
divers fruitful isles, store of crocodiles, and (which 
would be remarkable enough, if true) abundance of 
sea-calves, that have no other vent for their excre- 
ments than that, by which they take in their food ; 
this lake being in the countrey of Dambea, three 
small days journey from Gondar, and four or five days 
journey from the source of the Nile. And lastly, that 
this river did break out of this lake, being augmented 
with many river-waters, and with several torrents fall- 
ing into it, especially in the rainy season, (which do 
‘regularly begin there, as in the Indies about July, 
which is very considerable and convincing for the 
inundation of the Nile) and so runs away through 
Sonnar, the capital city of the King of Fungi, tributary 
to the ’ King of Ethiopia, and from thence passeth to 

the plains of Mesre, which is Egypt. 

The Ambassadors were not wanting to say more 
than was liked on the subject of their King’s greatness, 
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-and of the strength of bis army, but the Mogolian 
did not over*much agree with them in it ; and in their 
absence represented to us this army, which he had seen 
-twice in the field, with the Ethiopian King on the head 
of it, as the most wretched thing in the world. 

They also related to us divers particulars of that 
countrey, which I have put in my journal, one day per- 
haps to be digested and copied ; in the mean time I shall 
interest here three or four things which Murat told me, 
because I esteem them very extravagant for a Christian 
kingdom. He said then, that there were few men in 
Ethiopia, who besides their lawful wife, had not many 
others, and himself owned that he had two, without 
reckoning her which he had left at Aleppo: that the 
Ethiopian women did not so hide themselves, as they 
do in the Indies among the Mahumetans, nor even as 
among the Gentiles : that those of the meaner sort of 
people, maids, or married women, slaves or free, were 
often together pell-mell, night and day, in the same 
chamber, without those jealousies so common in 
other countries : that the women of Lords did not 
-stick much to go into the house of a simple cavalier, 
whom they knew to be a man of execution : that 
if I had gone into Ethiopia, they would soon have 
obliged me to marry, as they had done, a few 
years since, to a certain European, who named 
himself a Greek physician : that an ancient man, 
of about fourscore years of age, did one day present 
•to the King fourscore sons, all of age, and able 
to bear arms ; and that the King asked him, whether 
he had no more but them ? To whom having answer’d, 
■“no, "but only some daughters,” the King sent him 
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away with this reproach"; “be gone, thou calf, and be- 
ashamed for having no more children at that age, as- 
if women were wanting in my dominions !” That the- 
King. himself had at least fourscore sons and daughters- 
running about pell-mell in the seraglio, for whom he- 
had caused to be made a number of round vernished 
sticks, made like a little maze those children being 
fond of having that in their hand like a scepter, 
distinguishing them from those that were children of* 
slaves, or from others living in that place. 

Aureng-Zebe sent also twice for these Ambassadors,, 
for the same reason that my AgaJi did, and especially to- 
enquire after the state of Mahumetanism in that countrey. 
He had also the curiosity of viewing the skin of the 
mule, which remained, I know not how, in the fortress 
amongst the officers ; which was to me great mortifica* 
tion, because they had designed it for me for the 
good services I had done them, I made account 
to have one day presented it to some’ very curious 
person in- Europe. I urged often, that together- 
with the mules skin, they should carry the great horn 
to Aureng-Zebe, to shew it him ; but they fear’d, lest' 
he should make a, question, which would have- 
perplexed them ; viz. how it come to pass, thaf 
they had saved the horn from the plunder of Suratte, 
and lost the civet ? ' 

Whilst these' Ambassadors of Ethiopia were at D'ehli,.. 
it come to pass that Aureng-Zebe called together his 
Privy Councel, and the most learn’d persons of his 
Court, to chuse a new master for his third son, Sultan 
Ekbar, whom he design’d for his successor. In this 
Councel he shew’d the passion he hath to have this- 
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young Prince well educated, and to make him a 
great man. Aureng-Zebe is not ignorant of what 
importance it is, and how much ’tis to be wished, 
that as much as Kings surmount others in greatness, 
they may also exceed them in virtue and knowledge. 
He also well knows, that one of the principal sources 
of the misery, of the mis-government, of the un- 
peopling, and the decay of the empires of Asia proceeds 
from thence, that the children of the Kings thereof 
are brought up only by women and eunuchs, which 
often are no other than wretched slaves of 
Russia, Circassia, MingrcHa, Gurgistan and Ethiopia ; 
mean and servile, ignorant and insolent souls. These 
Princes become Kings, when they arc of age, without 
being instructed, and without knowing what 'tis 
to be a King ; amazed when they begin to 
come abroad out of the seraglio, as persons 

coming out of another world, or Jet out of some 
subterraneous cave, where they had lived a!) their 
life time ; wondring at every thing they meet, like 
so many innocents ; believing all, and fearing all 
like children, or nothing at all, as if they were stupid : 
and all this, according to their nature, and sutable 
to the first images imprinted upon them ; commonly 
high and proud, and seemingly grave, but of that 
kind of pride and gravity, which is so flat and 
distasteful, and so unbecoming them, that one may 
plainly see, ’tis nothing but brutality or barbarousness 
and the eflect of some ill-studied, and ill-digested 
documents ; or else they fall into some childish civi- 
lities, yet more, unsavoury ; or into such cruelties, as 
ard blind and brutal ; or into that mean and gross 
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vice of drunkenness, or into an excessive and 
altogether unreasonable luxury, either ruining their 
bodies and understanding with their . concubines, or 
altogether abandoning themselves to the pleasures 
of hunting, like some carniverous animals, preferring 
a pack of dogs before the life of so many poor people, 
whom they force to follow them in the pursuit of 
their game, and suffer to perish of hunger, heat 
■cold, and misery. In a word, they always run into 
some extreme or other, being altogether irrational 
and extravagant, according as they are carried by 
their natural temper, or by the first impressions that 
are given by them ; thus remaining, almost all, in 
a strange ignorance of what concerns the state of 
the kingdom ; the reins of the Government being 
abandoned to some Visit, who entertains them in their 
ignorance and in their passions, which are the two 
'strongest supports he can have to rule always accord- 
ing to his own mind, with most assurance, and the 
least contradiction ; and given over also to those slaves 
their mothers, and to their eunuchs, who often know 
nothing but to continue plots of cruelty, whereby they 
strangle and banish one another, and sometimes the 
Visirs, and even the Grand Signors themselves ; so that 
no man whatsoever, that hath any estate, can be in 
safety of his life. 

But to return ; after all these Ambassadors, which we 
have spoken of, there came at last news, that the Am- 
bassador of Persia was upon the frontiers. The Persian 
OmraJis, that are at the service of the Mogol, spred 
a rumor that he came for affairs of great importance ; 
.though, intelligent persons much doubted of a 
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•Commission of that nature, considering that the time of 
great conjunctures was passed, and that those Omraks, 
and the other Persians 8id what they did, rather to make 
a show, than for any thing else. Mean time, on the 
day of the entry, this Ambassador was received with 
all possible respect : the Bazars, through which he 
passed, were all new-painted, and the cavalry attending 
on the way for above the length of a whole league. 
Many Omrahs, accompanied him with musick, tymbals 
-and trumpets, and when he entred into the Fortress, 
or the Palace of the King, the guns went off. Aureng- 
Zebe received him with much civility, and was content 
he should make his address to him after the Persian 
mode, receiving also, without any scruple, immediately 
from his hands the letters of his King ; which, out of 
respect, he lifted up even to his head, and afterwards 
read them with a grave and serious countenance ; 
which done, he caused an embroider’d vest to be 
brought, together with a rich turbant and girdle, com- 
manding it to be put on him in his presence. A little 
after, it was intimated to him, that he might order his 
present to be brought in, which consisted of five and 
twenty as handsome horses as ever I saw, led, and 
cover’d with embroider’d trapings ; and of twenty very 
stately and lusty camels, as big as elephants : more- 
over, of a good number of boxes, said to be full of 
most excellent rose-water ; and of a certain distilled 
water, very precious, and esteemed highly cordial ; 
besides, there were displayed five or six very rich and 
very large tapisseries, and some 'embroider’d pieces 
exceeding noble, wrought in small flowers, so fine and 
delicate, that I know not whether in all Europe any 
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a brother, and a son, and a Musulman ; and that he 
had also hit him with the word Aim-Guire, or 
Conquerour of the World, which AurenR-Zebe had 
caused to be engraven on his coyn. But ’tis hard 
to believe, that the King of Persia should do any 
such thing to provoke such a victorious Prince, since- 
Persia is not in a condition to enter into a war with 
Indostan ; I am rather apt to believe, that Persia 
hath work enough to keep Kandahar on the side 
of Indostan, and the frontiers on the side of Turky 
its forces and riches arc known ; it produceth not 
always such great Kings as the Chah-Abbas, valiant, 
intelligent, and politick, knowing to make use of 
every thing, jind to do much with small expenccs. If 
it were in a condition of undertaking any thing, 
against Indostan, or really sensible of piety and the 
Musulman faith, why was it that in these last troubles 
and cK-il wars, which continued so long in Indostan,. 
the Persians sat still and looked on, when Data, Chah- 
Jehan, Sultan Sujah, and perhaps the Governour of 
Caboul desired their assistance ; and they might with 
no very great army, not great expences have seized • 
on the fairest part of India, beginning from the king- 
dom of Caboul, into the river Indus, and beyond it, and 
so made themselves umpires of all things ? Yet notwith 
standing there must needs have been some ofTcnsive 
expressions in those Persian letters, or else the Am- 
bassador must have done or said something that 
displeased Aureng-Zebe ; because two or three days 
after he had dismissed him, he made a rumor to be 
spread abroad, that the Ambassador had caused the 
ham-strings of the presented horses to be cut ; and 
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the Ambassador being yet upon the frontiers, he 
made him return all the Indian slaves which he carried 
-along with him, of which he had a prodigious 
number. 

Mean while, Aureng-Zebe was not so much concern’d, 
not troubled himself so much with this Ambassador, 
as Chah'Jehan, upon a like occasion, did with him, 
that was sent to him from the great Chah-Abbas. 
When the Persians are in the humor of rallying against, 
the Indians, they relate these three or four little stories 
of them. They say, that Chah-Jehan seeing that the 
courtship and promises made to their Ambassador 
were not able to prevail with him, so as to make him 
perform his salute after the Indian mode, he devised 
cthis artifice ; he commanded to shut the great gate 
•of the Court of the Aiiikas where he was to receive 
him, and to leave only open the wicket through 
which one man could not pass but very difficultly, 
by stooping and holding down his head, as the fashion 
is, when one maketh an Indian reverence, to the end 
that it might be said, he had made the Ambassador 
put himself in a posture, which was something lower 
than the Indian Sal^m, or Salute ; but that that Am- 
bassador being aware of this trick, came in with his 
back foremost : and that Chah-Jehan, out of indigna- 
tion to see himfelf catch’d, told him, “Eh Bcd-haki, 
etch, dost thou think thou comest into a stable 
such as thou art?” and that the Ambassador, 

. .ut any alteration, answer’d, “Who would not think 
so, seeing such a little door ?” 

Another story is this, that at a certain time Chah- 
Jehan taking ill some coarse and fierce answers return’d 
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to him by the Persian Ambassador, could not hold to 
tell him, “What, hath Chah-Abbas no other men at his 
Court, that he must send to me such a fool as thy selff’ 
and that the Ambassador answer’d, “he hath many better 
and wiser than me, but to such a King^, such an Ambas- 
sador.” They add, that on a certain day Chah-Jehan, 
who had made the Ambassador to dine in his presence, 
and sought some occasion to affront him, seeing that he 
was busie in picking and gnawing of bones, asked him 
smiling, "Eh Eit(/iy‘Gi,hly Lord Ambassador, what shall 
the dogs eat?” and that heanswer’readily, ‘‘ATrV/zc;^'," that 
is, a dish of pulse, which is the food of the meaner 
sort of people, and which he saw Chah-Jehan cat, be- 
cause he loved it. 

They say also, that Chah-Jehen once asked him, 
what he thought of his netv Dehli (whicl) he was budd- 
ing') in comparison of Hispahan? And that he answer’d 
aloud, and with an oath, Billah, Hispahan doth 

not come near the dust of Dehli”; which Chah-Jehan 
took for a high commendation, though the Ambassador 
mocked him, because thq dust Is so troubicsom at 
Dehli. 

Lastly, they relate that Chah-Jehan one day press- 
ing him to tell him, what he thought of the grandeur 
of the Kings of Indostao, compared to that of the 
the Kings of Persia ? He answer’d, that, in his opinion, 
one could not better compare the King of India tjjan 
to a large moon of iS or i6 idays old, and those 
of Persia, to a small moon of two or three days. And 
that this answer did at first please Chah-Jehan, but 
that soon after he perceived, that that comparison did 
him. but little honour, the Ambassador’s sence being, 
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that the Kings of Indostan were decreasing, and those 
of Persia increasing. 

Whether these points are so commendable, and such 
-marks of wit, every one is free to judge, as he seeth 
•cause. My opinion is, that a discreet and respectful 
gravity is much more becoming Ambassadors, than 
rallery and roughness, especially, when they have'to do 
with Kings, who will not be rallied with, witness an ac- 
accident that befell this very Ambassador j for Chah- 
Jehan was at length so weary of him, and his free- 
'dom, that he called him no otherwise than fool ; and 
one day gave secret order, that , when he should enter 
into a pretty long and narrow street, that is near the 
fortress, to come to the Hall of Assembly, they should 
•let loose upon him an ill-conditioned and fierce ele- 
•phant ; and certainly, if the Ambassador had not nim- 
bly leapt out of his Paleky^ and, together with dextrous’ 

■ attendants, shot some arrows into the trunk of the 
-elephant, which forced him to turnback, he had been 
utterly spoiled. 

It was at this time, upon the departure of the Per- 
sian Ambassador, that Aureng-Zebe received with 
that admirable wisdom his tutor Mallah-Sale, the 
! history of which is rare and considerable. This old 
man, who long since had retired himself towards 
Caboul, and setled himself on some lands, which Chah- 
Jehs,n had given him, had no sooner heard of ' the 
great fortune of Aureng-Zebe his discipline, who had 
overcome Dara and all his other brothers, and was now 
King of Indostan, but he came in haste to the Court 
swelled with hopes of being presently advanced to 
no less than the dignity of of an Omrah. He maketh 
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ills court, and endeavors to engage all his friends, and 
Rauchenara-Begum, the King's sister, employs her self 
for him. But yet there pass three whole months, that 
Aureng-Zebe does not so much as seem to look upon 
him ; till at length wearied to have him always at his 
elbow, and before his face, he sent for him to a place 
apart, where there was no body but llakiin^ul-Monlul, 
Danechmend-Kan, and three or four of those Otnra/:s, 
that pretend to science, and then spoke to him to this 
effect (as I was informed by my Agah.) 

“What is it you would have of me Doctor? Can 
you reasonably desire I should make you one of the 
chief Omralts of my Court? Let me tell you, if you had 
instructed me as you should have done, nothing would 
be more just : for I am of this perswasion, that a child 
well educated and instructed, is as much, at least, ob« 
liged to his master as to his father : but where are 
those good documents you have given me ? In the first 
place you have taught me, that all that Fran^stan 
( so it seems they call Europe ) was nothing, but I 
know not what little island, of which the greatest 
King was he of Portugal, and next to him he of 
Holland, and after him he of England ; and as to the 
other Kings, as those of France and Andalusia, you 
have represented them to me as our petty Raja's ; 
telling me, that the Kings of Indostan were far above 
all together, and that they were the true and only 
Houmayons, the Ekbars, the JehamGuyres, the Chah- 
Jehans, the Fortunate ones, the Great ones, the Con* 
querors and Kings of the world ; and that Persia and 
Usbec, Kachguer, Tartar and Catay, Pegu, China, and 
Matchina did tremble at the name of the Kings of 
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Indostan. Admirable Geography ! You should rather 
ave taught me exactly to distinguish all those dif- 
ferent States of the world, and well to under- 


stand their strength, their way of fighting, their 
customs, religions, governments and interest ; and by 
the perusal of solid history, to observe their rise, 
progress, decay, and whence, how, and by what acci- 
dents and errors, those great changes and revolutions- 
of empires and kingdoms have happened. I have 
scarce learnt of you the name of my grandsires, the 
famous Founders of this Empire ; so far were you 
from having taught me the history of their life and what 
course they took to make such great conquests. You 
had a mind to teach me the Arabian tongue, to 
read and to write, I am much obliged to you 
(forsooth ) for having made me lose so much time 
upon a language, that requires ten or twelve years 
to attain to its perfection as if the son of a King 
should think it to be an honour to him, to be a 
Grammarian, or some Doctor of the Law, adn to 
learn other languages than those of his neighbors 
when he cannot well be without them ; he to whom 
time is so precious for so many weighty things, 
w 1C he ought by times to learn. As if there were 
any spirit that did not with some reluctancy, and 
even with a kind of debasement, employ it self in 

so sa an exercise, so’ longsom and tedious 

as is that of learning words.” 


- f r resent the pedantick 

mstruct.ons of h.s tutor ; to which ’tis affirmed in that 

Court that after some entertainment which hb had 
with others, he further added the following reproof. 
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‘fKnow you not, that childhood well govern’d, 
‘being a state which is ordinarily accompanied with 
‘ an happy memory, is capable of thousands of good 
‘ precepts and 'instructions, which remain deeply 
‘impressed the whole remainder of a man’s life, and 
‘keep the mind alwa>s raised for great actions? 

* The Law, Prayers, and Sciences, may the> not as well 
‘ be learned in our mother tongue, as m Arabick ? 
‘ You told my father Chah Jehan, that you would 
‘ teach me Philosophy Tis true, I remember very well, 
' that you have entertain d me for many year*? with airy 
' questions, of things that afford no satisfaction at all to 
' the mind, and are of no use in humane society, empty 
‘notions, and meer pliancies, that have only this in 
‘them, that they are very hard to understand and very 
‘ easie to forget, which arc only capable to tire and 
‘spoil a good understanding, and to breed an opinion 
‘ that is insupportable f still remember, that after you 
‘ had thus amused me, I know not how long with your 
‘ fine Philosophy, all 1 retained of it was a multitude 
‘ of barbarous and dark words, proper to bewilder, 
' perplex, and tre out the best wits, and only invented, 

the better to cover the vanity and ignorance of men 
‘ like your self, that would make us believe, that they 
‘know all, and that under those obscure and ambiguous 
‘ words, are hid great mysteries, which they alone are 
‘ capable to understand if you had season d me with 
‘ that Philosophy, which formeth the mind to Ratiocma- 

* tion, and insensibly accustoms it to be satisfied with 

* nothing but solid reasons , if you had given me those 
‘excellent precepts and doctrines, which raise the 
‘ soul above the assaults of Fortune, and reduce her to 

10 
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^ an unshakeable and always equal temper, and permit 
her not to be listed up by prosperity, nor debased by 
‘adversity; if you had taken care to give me the 
‘ knowledge of what we are, and what are the first 
‘ principles of things ; and had assisted me in forming , 
‘in my mind a <a\.Idea of the greatness of the Universe, 

‘ and of the admirable order and motion of the parts 
‘thereof; if, I say, you had insisted into me this kind 
^ of Philosophy, I should think my self incomparably 
more obliged to you, than Alexander was to his Aris- 
‘ totle ; and believe it my duty to recompence you 
^ otherwise, than he did him. Should not you, instead 
of your flattery, have taught me some what of that 
point so important to a King, which is, what the reci- 
procal duties are of a sovereign to his subjects, and 
those of subjects to their sovereign ? And ought not 
‘you to have consider’d, that one day I should be 
obliged with the sword to dispute my life and the 
‘Crown with my brothers ? Is not that the destiny al- 
‘ most of all the sons of Indostan ? Have you ever 
‘ taken any care to make me learn, what ’tis to besiege 
a town, or to set an army in array ? For these things I 
‘ am obliged to others, not at all to you. Go, and retire 
to the village whence you are come, and let nobody 
know who you are, or what is become of you.’ 

At that time there arose a kind of tempest against 
Astrologers, which did not displease me. Most people 
of Asia are so infatuated by Judiciary Astrology that 
they believe there is nothing done here below but 
’tis written above ( for so they speak. ) In all their un- ^ 
dertakings therefore they consult Astrologers. When 
two armies are ready to give battel, they beware of 
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-falling on, till the Astrologer hath taken and deter- 
•mined the moment he fancies propitious for the begin- 
ning of the combat. And so, when the matter is about 
electing a Captain-General of an army, of despatching 
an Ambassador, of concluding a marriage, of beginning 
a voyage, and of doing any other thing, as buying a 
slave, putting on new apparel, &c. nothing of all that 
is done, without the sentence of Mr. Star-Gazer \ 
which is an incredible vexation, and a custom drawing 
after it such important consequences, that I know not 
how it can subsist so tong : for the Astrologer must 
needs have knowledge of all that passeth, and of all 
that is undertaken, from the greatest afiairs to the 
least. 

But behold, it happen’d that the Prime Astrologer 
of the King was drown’d which occasioned a great 
noise at Court, and was great discredit to Astrology : 
for he being the person that determined the moments 
of all enterprires and actions for the King, and the 
Omrahs, every one wondred, how a man so experienc- 
ed, and that for so long time had dispensed good ad- 
ventures to others, could not foresee his own misfortune. 
There were not wanting those, who pretended to be 
wiser than others, and said, that in Fraugistan, where 
Sciences did flourish, the grandees do suspect all such 
kind of people, and that some hold them even no 
better than mountebanks, that ’tis much doubted, whe- 
ther this knowledge is grounded upon good and solid 
reasons, and that it may very well be some fancy of 
Astrologers, or rather an artifice to make them selves 
necessary to the great ones, and to make them in some 
measure to depend on them. 
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All these discourses very much displeased the As- 
trologers ; but nothing angred them so much as this- 
story, become very famous, viz. that the great Chah- 
Abas King of Persia, commanded to be digged and 
prepared a little place in his seraglio to make a garden ; 
that the young trees were all ready, and that the 
gardener made account to plant them the next day. 
Mean time the Astrologer taking upon him, said, 
that a good nick of time was to be observed for 
planting them, to make them prosper. Chah-Abas 
being content it should be so^ the Star Gazer took 
his instruments, turned over his books, made his 
calculation, and concluded, that by reason of such 
and such a conjunction and aspect of the planets, 
it was necessary they should be set presently. The 
master-gardener, 'who minded nothing less than this 
Astrologer, was not then at hand ; yet for all 
that, they fell to work immediately, making holes, 
and planting the trees. Chah-Abas himself setting 
them, that it might be said, that they were trees set 
with Chah-Abas's own hands. The gardener return- 
ing at night, was sufficiently amazed when he saw 
the work done ; and finding that the right place and 
order designed by him, was not taken ; that, for 
example, an apricock tree stood where an apple-tree 
should stand, and a pear-tree where an almond-tree ; 
being heartily angry with the Astrologer, caused all 
the trees to be plucked up again and laid them down, 
with some earth about them, for next morning, the 
time chosen by himself. The news hereof came soon 
to the ears of the Astrologer, who presently told Chah- 
Abas of it ; he forthwith sent for the gardener, and with- 
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some indignation asked him, what had made him so 
bold, as to pull up those young trees he had planted 
with his own hand ? That the time had been so exactly 
taken for them, that so good an one would never be 
had again ; and that so he had marred all. The rude 
gardener, who had a cup of Chira 5 -\\\v\t in his head, 
look’d aside upon the Astrologer, and grumbling and 
swearing, said to him these worsd ^'Dtllah, Billah^ that 
must needs be an admirable point of time which thou 
hast taken for these trees, unhappy Astrologer 1 They 
were planted this day noon, and this evening they 
have been plucked up again." When Chah-Abas 
heard this, he fell a laughing, turned his back upon 
the Astrologer, and went away. 

1 shall lierc add two* particulars, tltough hapned 
in the lime of Chah-Jehan, because such things fall 
cut often enough, and do withall give occasion to 
observe that ancient and barbarous custom, which 
make the Kings of^ India heirs of the goods of those 
that die in their service. The first was of Neiknam- 
Kan, one of the most ancient Omnxhs of the Court, and 
who for the space 0(40 or 50 years, wherein he had 
always been employ’d in considerable offices, had 
heaped up great store of gold and silver. This Lord 
seeing himself near his end, and thinking upon this 
unreasonable custom, which often renders the wife 
of a great man, upon his decease, poor and miserable 
in an instant, and necessitates her to present a petition, 
■begging some small pension for her subsistence, and 
for that of her children, who are constrained to list 
•themselves for common soldiers under some Omrah who, 

I sayj considering this with himself, secretly distributed 
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all his treasure to inrligent Knights, and poor ^vidows 
filled his trunks with old pieces of iron, old shoes, 
rags and bones, and locked and sealed them, telling 
every body that they were goods belonging to Chah- 
jehan the King. These trunks, after his death, were 
brought before Chah-Jehan, when he was in the 
assembly, and by his command instantly opened in 
the presence of all i\\Q Omrahs^ that saw all this fine 
stuff, which so provoked and discomposed Chah-Jehan, 
that he rose in great fury, and went away. 

The other is only a piece of gallantry. A rich 
Banian, or Heathen merchant, being a great usurer, (as 
most of them are ) who had always been in employ- 
ment, and in the pay of the King, came to dye. Some 
years after his death, his son did extremely importune 
the widow, his mother, to let him have some money ; 
she finding him to be a prodigal and debauched youth, 
gave him as little as she could. This young fool, by 
the perswasion of others like himself, made his com- 
plaints to Chah-Jehan, and was so silly, as to discover 
to him all the goods his father had left, which amount- 
ed to two hundred thousand Rupies, or hundred thou- 
sand crowns. Chah-Jehan, who soon got an itch for 
this treasure, sent for the widow, and commanded her 
in the open assembly to send him an hundred thousand 
Rupies, and to give fifty thousand to her son, giving 
order at the same time to put her away. The old 
woman, though surprized at this command, and per- 
plext enough, that she was so suddenly thrust out, 
without the liberty of speaking, yet lost not her judg- 
ment, but with a loud voice gave out, that she had 
something of moment to discover to his Majesty 
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whereupon being brought in again, she said, ‘'God save 
your Majesty ; I find that my son hath some reason to 
demand of me the goods of his father, as being of his 
and my flesh and blood, and tliercfore our heir ; but 
I would gladly know, ivhat kindred your Majesty is 
to ray deceased husband, to be his heir." When Chah* 
Jehan heard so plain a piece of rallcry, and a discourse 
of parentage of the King of the Indies, with a She- 
Banian^ or idolatrous she^merchant, he could not hold 
laughing, and commanded she should be gone, and that 
nothing should be asked of her. 

But to return, I shall not relate all the other consi- 
derable things that have happened since the end of the 
war, that is, since i(36o, unto ray departure, which was 
above six years after; though doubtless that would 
tend much to the design I had in relating the other 
particulars, which is, to make known the genius and 
temper of the Mogols and Indians. This I may do 
in another place : here I shall only give an account of 
five or six particulars, which those that shall have read 
this relation, will doubtless be curious of. 

The first, that though Aureng-Zebe made Chah- 
Jehan his father, to be kept in the fortress of Agra 
with all imaginable care and caution ; yet notwith- 
standing he still left him m his old apartment with 
Begum-Saheb, his eldest daughter, his other women, 
singers, dancers, cooks, and others, nothing of that 
kind was wantiag to him. There were a?so certaia 
Mulla/is, that were permitted to come and to read the 
Alcoran to him (lor he was become very devout) 
And when he thought fit, there were brought before 
him, brave horses, and tamed gazelles (which is a 
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kind of goat ) to make them fight witii one another 
as also divers sorts of birds of prey, and several other 
rare animals, to divert him as formerly. Aureng-Zebe 
himself used an art to overcome at last his fierceness 
and obstinacy, which he had hitherto kept, though 
a prisoner. And this was the effects of the obliging 
letters, full of respect and submission, which he often 
wrote to his father, consultlng'him often as his Oracle, 
and expressing a thousand cares for him ; sending 
him also uncessantly some pretty present or other, 
whereb} Chah-Jehan was so much gained, that he 
a so wiote very often to Aureng-Zebe touching the 
Government and State affairs, and of his own accord 
sent him some of those jewels, which before he had 
told him of, that hammers were ready to beat them 
to powder the first time he should again ask for 
^em. Besides, he consented that the daughter of 
^ara, which he had so peremptorily denied, should 
be deliver’d to him ; and granted him at length 
that pardon and and paternal blessing which he had 
so often desired without obtainting it. Yet under 
all this, Aureng-Zebe did not always flatter him ; on 
the contrary, he sometimes return’d sharp answers, 
when he met with strains in his fathers letters that 
were pregnant, or expressed something of his former 
height and authority. Of this we may judge by 
the letter, which I know from a very good hand 

was once written to him by Aureng-Zebe, to this 
effect : 

“Sir You would have me indispensably follow those 
ancient customs, and make my self heir to all those 
that are in my pay with the wonted rigor: .an 
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Omrah and even a merchant can no sooner dye, and 
sometimes even before his death, but we seal up his 
trunks, and seize on his goods, and make a strict 
enquiry into his estate, imprisoning and ill-treating 
the officers of the house to discover to us all he hath, 
even to the least jewels. I will believe that there 
is some policy in doing so, but it cannot be denied, that 
’tis very rigorous, and sometimes very unjust, and to 
vspeak the very truth, we may deserve well enough, 
that the same should befall us cver>’ day what 
hapned to you from your Ncikman-Kan, and from 
the widow of your rich Indian mercltant. Moreover 
( said he) it seems, I am by you reputed proud and 
haughty now 1 am King: as if you knew not by 
the experience of more than forty years of your reign, 
how heavy an ornament a Crown is, and how many sad 
and restless nights it passeth through : as if 1 could 
forget that excellent passage of Mir-Timur, ( commonly 
called Tamberlan ) which is so seriously delivered to 
us by that great grand-father of ours, Ekbar, 
to the end that we might the more weigh the 
importance and value of it, and consider whether, 
we have cause to pride our selves so much in a Crown. 
You well know, that he said, that the same day when 
Timur took Bajazet, he made him come before him, 
and having fixed his eyes on him, fell a laughing ; at 
which Bajazet being highly offended, fiercely said to 
him, ‘Laugh not at my fortune, Timur ; know that ’tis 
God that is the dispenser of kingdoms and empires ; 
and that the same can befall you to morrow, that hath 
befallen me to day,’ Whereupon Timur made this 
■serious and brave answer, *I know as well as you. 
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Bajazet, that ’tls God that distributcth kingdoms and 
empires ; I laugh not at your ill fortune, God forbid 
I should do so ; but beholding your face, I smiled, and 
had this thought, that certainly these kingdoms and 
empires must in themselves be very little and contempt- 
ible things in the eyes of God, since he giveth them 
to persons so ill made as you and I both are ; a de- 
formed one-ey’d man, as you ; and a lame wretch, as 
my self’ You require also, that abandoning all my 
other employments, which I believe \'ery necessary for 
the establishment and happiness of this State, I should 
think on nothing but conquests, and the enlargement 
of the empire. I must confess that this is indeed the 
business of a great Monarch, and of a soul truly Royal, 
and I should not deserve to be of the blood of the 
great Timur, if I were not of that mind, and had not 
such inclinations. Mean time, I think I sit not idle, 
and my armies are not useless • in the kingdoms of 
Decan and Bengale : but we must also aver, that the 
greatest Conquerors are not always the greatest Kings ; 
that we too often see a barbarian making conquests, 
and that those great bodies of conquests do ordinarily 
fall of themselves, and by their own .weight. 
He is a great King, that knows to acquit himself 
worthily of that great and august employment and 
charge of Kings, which is to dispense Justice to 
their subjects,” &c. The rest is not come to my 
hands. 

The second is in regard of , the Emir-Jemla. It 
were to injure this great man, to pass by with silence 
his deportment to Aureng-Zebe after the war, and 
the manner of ending his days. This eminent person 
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after he had dispatched the afTair of Kengale, with 
Sultan Sujah ( the second of these four brothers) not 
like Gion-kan, that infamous Patan witlt Dara ; nor 
like the Raja of Serenaguer with Sollman*Chekouh ; 
but like a'great Captain and dextrous Polititian, pursu* 
ing him as far as the sea-side, and necessitating him 
to fly and to escape out of his hands ; after, I say, he 
had done these things, he sent an eunuch to Aureng- 
Zebe, intreating him, that he would give him leave to 
transport his family to Bengale ; that now that the 
war was at an end, that he broken with age, he hoped 
he would grant him the advantage of ending his life in 
the company of his wife and children. 

But Aureng»Zebe is too sharp-sighted, not to pierce 
into the designs of Emir. He seeth him triumphing over 
Sujah ; he knows his great credit and reputation, and 
that he hath the esteem of a very wise, undertaking, 
valiant and rich man ; and that the kingdom of Ben- 
gale is not only the best of all Zndostan, but strong of 
it self, and further, that this Emir is in the head of 
a well disciplin’d army, which both honours and fears 
him. Besides, he is not ignorant of his ambition, and 
foreseeth well enough, that if he should have with him 
his son Mahmet Emir-kan, he would aspire to the 
Crown, and at least take full possession of Bengale, if 
he should not be able to advance things further. At 
the same time he is also ivell aware, that there is danger 
in refusing him, and that he may possibly prove such 
a man, as in case pf denial, may run into some danger- 
ous extream, as he had done in Golkonda. How then, 
think ye, did he carry himself in this conjuncture? He 
sends to him his wife and daughter, and all the children 
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of his son: he maketh the Emir a Mir-ul Omrah 
which is in that empire the greatest degree of honour 
that a favourite can be raised to : and as to Mahmet- 
Emir-kan, he maketh him the Grcat-//rr/lr///.f, which is 
a dignity and ciiarge like that of our Great Master of 
the Horse, the second or third office in the State, but 
such an one as absolutely obligeth the possessor of it 
to be always at the Court, not suffering him, but very 
difficultly, to be absent from the person of the King. 

The Emir soon perceived, that Aureng-Zebe had 
skilfully put by the stroke, that it would be in vain the 
second time to ask of him his son ; that he could not do 
it without offending him, and that therefore the safest 
way would be to rest contented with all the testimonies 
of friendship, and with all the honours, together with 
the Government of Bengale ; being in the mean time 
always upon his guard, and in such a posture, that 
since he could attempt nothing against Aureng-Zebe, 
Aureng-Zebe should not be able to attempt any 
thing against him. 

Thus have we seen these two great men carry 
themselves to one another ; and in this condition 
did affairs remain for almost a year ; till Aureng- 
Zebe, too well knowing that a great Captain cannot 
be long at rest, and that, if he be not employed in a 
foreign war, he will at length raise a domestick one ; 
proposed to him to make war upon that rich and 
potent Raja of Acham, whole territories are on the 
north of Dake, upon the Gulf of Bqngale. The Emir, 
who in all appearance had already designed this same 
thing of himself, and who believed, that the conquest 
■of this country, woul d make way for his immortal 
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honour, and be an occasion of ctrf>'Injj hi< arms as 
far as China, dcchrct! himself ready for this cnlcrprirc. 
Uc embarked at Dakc with a puissant army, upon 
a river which comes from those parts ; upon which 
havin" fionc about an hundred Icajjucs norlh*casiward, 
he arrived at a castle callctl Am, which the Uaja of 
Acham had usurped from the hinfjdom of llenj^alc, 
and possessed for many years. lie attacked this 
place, and took it hy force In less than fifteen days; 
thence marchin^y over Ian<I towartls Chamdara, svhiclj 
is the inlet into the country of that Kaja , he entered 
into it after 2*3 days journey, still nnrthw.ord There 
a battel was foujjht, in which the Raji of Acham 
was worsted, an<i ohllcesl to retreat to Gucrjjuon, the 
metropolis of his kin;^dom, four miles disian* from 
Chamdara, Tlic Mmir pursued him so close, ih.at 
he Rave him no time to fortlfic himself In CuerRuon* 
for he arrived in siRht of that town In five days, 
which constrained the Raja, secinR the Rmir’s army, 
to fiy towards the mountains of the kinpdnm of 
I.assa, and to abandon GuerRuon, which was pill.iRcd 
as had been Chamdara. They found there vast riches, 
it bcin" a Rrcat, very fair and mcrchanl-likc town, 
and where the women arc extraordinarily beautiful. 
Mean, lime, the season of the rains come in 
sooner than usually ; and they bcinR excessive in those 
parts, and overfiowinR all the countrey, except such 
viJiages as stand on raised (ground, the Umfr tras much 
embarassed. For'thc Raja made Ids people of the 
mountains come down from all parts thereabout, and 
to carry away all the provisions of the field; whereby 
th Emir’s army (as ricli as ’twas) before the end of 
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the rains fell into great streights, whitout being able 
to go forward and backward. It could not advance, 
by reason of the mountains very difficult to pass, and 
continually pester’d with great rains ; nor retreat, 
because of the like rains and deep wayes ; the Raja 
also having caused the way to be digged up as far as 
to Chamdara : so that the Emir was forced to remain 
in that wretched condition during the whole time of 
the rain ; after which, when he found his army distasted, 
tired out, and half straved, he was necessitated to give 
over the design he had of advancing, and to return the 
same way he was come. But this retreat v.^as made 
with so much pains, and so great inconveniencies, by 
reason of the dirt, the want ot victuals, and the pursuit 
of the Raja falling on the rear, that every body (but 
he) that had not known how to remedy the disorder of 
such a march, nor had the patience to be sometimes 
five or six hours at one passage to make the souldiery get 
over it without confusion, would have utterly perish’d, 
himself, army, and all ; yet he, notwithstanding all 
these difficulties and obstacles, made a shift to come 
back with great honour and vast riches. He design’d 
to return thither against the next year, and to pursue ' 
his undertaking, supposing that Azo, which he had 
fortified, and where he left a strong garrison, would 
be able to hold out the rest of the year against the 
Raja. But he was no sooner arrived there, but fluxes 
began to rage in his army : neither had himself a body 
of steel more than the rest ; he fell sick and died, 
whereby Fortune ended the just apprehensions of 
Aureng-Zebe. I say, the jus^ apprehensions ; for there 
was none of those that knew this great man, and the 
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State of the affairs of Indostan, who did not say, 'tis 
this day that Aureng-Zebe is King of Bengale. And 
himself could not forbear to express some such things ; 
for he publickly said to Mahmet Emir*kan ; "You have 
lost your father, and I thcgratestandthe most dangerous 
friend I had yet notwithstanding he comforted this 
son, and withal assured him, that he would ever be a 
father to him. And whereas ’twas thought, that he 
would at least cut o^ his salary, and make inquisition 
into his treasury, he confirmed him in his office of 
BahehiSt augmented his pension to a thousand Ruples 
a month, and left him heir of all the estate of his 
father, although the custom of the country empower’d 
him to seize on all. 

The third is concerned Chah*hest*kan, whom 
Aureng*Zebe make first Governour of Agra, when 
he went out to the battel of Kadjoue againt Sultan 
Sujah ; and afterward, Governour and General of 
the army in Decan ; and at last, after the death of 
Emir-Jemla, Governour and General of the army in 
. Bengale, together with the charge Omrak which 

Emir-Jemla had possessed. This Chah-hest-kan is he, 
whom in <jur history we have mention’d as uncle to 
Aureng-Zebe, and one that hath so much contributed 
to his happiness by his eloquent and skilful pen, as 
well as by his intrigues and counsels. It would be in- 
jurious to his renown also, to be silent of the impor- 
tant enterprise, which he undertook presently when he 
entred upon his Government ; and that the rather, 
because Emir-Jemla, whether out of policy, or for another 
cause, had no mind to tempt him ; as also, because 
the particularities, which I am going to relate, will 
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shew not only the passed and present state of the 
kingdoms of Bcngale and Rakan, which hitherto Iiath 
not been well described to ns by an}' ; but also some 
other things that are worth knowing. 

To the end therefore that the importance of Chah- 
hest-kan’s attempt may be well understood, and a good 
idea be had of what passeth about the Gulf of Ben- 
gale, we are to know, that these many years there have 
always been in the kingdom of Rakan or Uloy, some 
Portugucses, and with them a great number of their 
Christian slaves, and other Franguis, gather’d from all 
parts. That was the refuge of the run-aways from 
Goa, Ceilan, Cochin, Malague, and all those other 
places, which the Portugucses formerly held in the 
Indies ; and they were such as had abandoned their 
Monasteries, men that had been twice or thrice married, 
murtherers. In a word, such as had deserved the rope, 
were most welcome and most esteem’d there, leading 
in that country a life that was very detestable, and 
altogether unwortliy of Christians, insomuch that they 
impunely butchered and poisoned one another, and 
assassinated their own Priests, who sometimes were 
not better than themselves. The King of Rakan in 
the apprehension he hath ever had of the Mogol, kept 
them for a guard of his frontiers, in a port-town 
called Chategon, giving them land, and liberty to live 
as they pleased.-. Their ordinary trade was robbery 
and piracy. With some small and light Gallies they did 
nothing but coast about that sea, and entring into all 
rivers thereabout, and into the channels and .arms of 
ganges, and between all those isles of the lower Ben- 
gale, and often penetrating even so far as fourty or fifty 
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leagues up into the country, surprized and carried away 
whole towns, assemblies, markets, feasts and weddings 
of the poor Gcnlilcs, and others of that country, mak- 
ing women slaves, great and small, with strange cruel- 
ty ; and burning all they could not carry away. And 
thence it is, that at present there are seen In the mouth 
of Ganges so many fine isles quite deserted, whicli were 
formerly well peopled, and where no other inhabitants 
arc found but wild beasts, and especially tygerr. 

This great number of slaves, which thus they took 
from all quarters, behold what use they made of. They 
had boldness and impudence enough, to come and 
sell to that %*ery country the old people, which they 
knew not what to do tvltli ,* where it so fell out, that 
those who had escaped the danger by flight, and by 
hiding them«elve3 in the woods, labour’d to redeem 
to day their fathers and mothers, that had been taken 
yesterday. The rest they kept for their service to 
make rowers of them, and such Christians as they 
were themselves, bringing them up to robbing and kill- 
ing ; or else they sold them to Portuguesesof Goa, 
Ceilan, St. Thomas, and others, and even to those that 
were remaining in liengalc at Ogouli, who were come 
thither to settle themselves there by the favour of 
Jehan-Guyre, the grandfather of Aureng-Zebe, who 
suffered them there upon the account of traffick, and 
of his having no aversion to Christians, as also because 
they promised him to keep the Jfay of De/j^ah dear 
from all pyrates. And it was towards the isle of 
Galles, near the Cape of Palmes, where this fine trade 
was. These pyrates lay there in wait at the passage 
for the Portugueses, who filled their slilps with them 
rr 
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at a very easie rate ; this infamous rabble impudently 
bragging, that they made more Christians in one year, 
than, all the Missionaries of the Indies in ten ; which 
would be a strange way of enlarging Christianity. 

These were the pyrates that made Chah-Jehan, 
who was a more zealous Mahumetan than his father 
Jehan-Guyre, to express at last his passion, not only 
against the Reverend Fathers the Jesuits, Missionaries 
of Agra, in that he caused to be pulled down the best 
part of a very fair and large Chruch that had been 
built, as well as that of Labor, by the favour of Jehan- 
Guyre, who as I said, did not hate Christianity ; and 
upon which there stood a great steeple with a 
great bell in it, whose sound might be heard over all 
the town, not only, I say, against those Jesuits, but 
also against the Christians of Ogouli : for being impa- 
tient to see them connive at the pyrates, to make the 
name of the Franguis formidable, and to fill their 
houses with slaves that were his own subjects, he wasted 
and utterly ruined them, after he had both with 
fair words and menaces drawn from them as much 
money as he could and because they were indiscreet- 
ly obstinate, in refusing what he demanded of them, 
•he besieged them, and caused them all to be brought 
to Agra, even their very children, their Priests and 
Friers. This was a misery and a desolation not' be 
parallell’d ; a kind of Babilonian transmigration. There 
they were all made slaves : the handsom women were 
shut up in the seraglio ; the old women and others 
were distributed among divers Omrahs. The young 
lads were circumcised, and made pages; and men of 
age renounced for the most part their ' faith, either 
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ttrnfied by the threatnings they heard daily, that they 
should be trampled upon by elephants, or drawn away 
by fair promises ’Tis true, that there were some of 
those Friers, who persisted, and that the Missionaries 
of Agra, who notwithstanding all this unhappiness 
remained in their houses, found means afterwards, 
partly by friends, partly by money, to get many of 
them away, and to have them conveyed to Goa, and 
to other places belonging to the Portugueses 

They were also the same pyrates, who some time 
before the desolation of Ogouli, offered to the Vice 
roy of Goa to put the whole kingdom of Rakan into 
their hands for the King of Portugal , but he refused 
they say, this offer, out of arrogance and jealousie, 
and would not send the succours, which for that end 
was demanded of him by a certain Bastian Gonsalve 
who had made himself head of those people, and was 
become so potent and considerable, that he married one 
of the Kings daughters, being unwilling that it should 
be said, that a man of so mean extraction as this 
Bastian was, had done such a master piece But it 
may be said on this occasion, that this is not much 
to be wondred at, considering that the Portugueses in 
the Indies by such a conduct have divers times been 
faulty on the like occasions, in Japan in Pegu, m 
Ethiopia, and other places , not to mention, that by 
tins way, and that perhaps by a just Divine chastise 
rnent ( as they all frankly confess themselves ) they 
are become a prey to their enemies, and fallen so low 
III the Indies, that I know not whether they will ever 
recover there , whereas formerly, before they were 
corrupted oy vice, and degenerated through pleasure, 
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they made all others tremble in those parts ; foras- 
much as then 'they were brave and generous men, 
zealous for the Christian religion, considerable for 
gallant exploits, and for riches ; all the Indian Kings 
seeking their friendship. 

Besides this, the same pyrates seized at that time 
on the isle of Sondiva, an advantageous post to com- 
mand a part of the mouth of Ganges : in which isle 
a certain Augustin Frier, a very famous man, acted 
the King for many years, having taken a course, God 
knows how, to rid himself of the Commander of that 
place. 

Moreover, that same robbers took Sultan Sujah 
at Daka, to carry him away in their galeasses to 
Rakan, as we related above, and found means to open 
his coffers, and to rob him of good store of jewels, 
which afterwards were secretly, and at a very cheap 
rate, sold in Rakan, most of them being fallen into 
the hands of people that had no skill in them, and 
afterwards into the hands of the Hollanders, and others, 
who knew how to buy them up quickly, making those 
fellows believe, that they were soft diamonds, and 
that they would pay them according to the degrees of 
their hardness. 

Lastly, they are they that for many years have 
givon exercise to the Great Mogol in Bengale ; having 
obliged him there to keep always garrisons every 
where upon the passes, and a great militia, and a fleet 
also of galeasses to oppose thier courses, and who, 
notwithstanding all this, have made shift to make 
strange .devastations, and often to enter far into the 
GfSuntry, and to laugh at all the souldiery of the 
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Mogols ; in regard they were become so bold, atid so 
dextrous at their weapons, and so skilful in piloting 
their galeasses, that four or five of them stuck not to 
set upon fourteen or fifteen Mogolians, which they 
also actually worsted, and took or run aground. And 
upon these pyrates Chah-hest-kan cast his eyes as 
soon as he came into Bengale, taking a resolution to 
deliver the country of this plague of people, that had 
so long wasted it ; and designing afterwards to pass 
on. and to attack the King of Rakan, according to 
the order of Aureng-Zebe, who at any price had a 
mind to revenge the blood of Sultan Sujah, and all 
his family, that had been so cruelly handled, and to 
teach that barbarian, how the Blood Royal was to be 
regarded and esteemed on any occasion whatsoever. 
Behold now with what dexterity Chah-hest-kan carrieth 
'on this design 1 

Knowing that 'tis impossible to pass any cavalry 
by land, no not so much as any infantry, from Bengale 
into Rakan, because oi the many channels and rivers 
upon the frontiers ; and also that on the other side, 
those pyrates of Chatigon, whom we just now were 
speaking of, would be powerful enough to hinder him 
from transporting them by sea ; he thought upon this 
experiment, viz. to engage the Hollanders in his design. 
He therefore sent a kind of Ambassador to Batavia, 
empowering him to treat upon wrtain conditions, with 
the General of that Company, joyntly to subdue the 
whole kingdom of Rakan ; as formerly Chah-Abbas 
subdued that of Ormus, m conjunction with the 
English. The General of Batavia seeing the thing to 
be possible, and that it was a means more and. more 
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to break the Portugueses in the Indies, and that it 
would turn to a very good account to the Company, 
dispatch’d away two Men of War for Bengale, to favour 
the transportation of the Mogolian troops in spight 
of'those pyrates. But observe what Chah-hest-kan did 
before these Men of War arrived : he equipped a great 
number of galeasses, and many large vessels to trans- 
port the army ; threatned the pyrates, utterly to spoil 
and ruin them ; acquainted them with the design of 
Aureng-Zebe upon Rakan ; that a potent army of 
the Dutch was near ; that they should think on them- 
selves and their families, if they were wise ; and in a 
word, if they would abandon the service of the King 
of Rakan, and take that of Aureng-Zebe, he would 
procure very good conditions for them, distribute 
amongst them as much land in Bengale as they 
desired, and pay them the double of what they had 
now, 

’Tis doubtful, whether these menaces and promises 
made impression upon them, or whether it was not an 
accident that moved them, they having about that 
time assassinated one of the chief officers of the 
King of Rakan, and apprehending a punishment for 
that crime. However it be, they were caught, and 
they were one day struck with such a panick terror, 
that they shipp’d themselves all at once in forty or 
fifty of their galeasses, and wafted over to Bengale to 
Chah-hest-kan, and that with so much precipitation, 
that they hardly took time to • embark their wives 
and 'children, and what else was most precious to 
them. Chah-hest-kan receiv’d them with open arms, 
courted them exceedingly, gave them very considerable 
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pay, and without letting them cool, made them, 
Jointly with his whole army, to attack and take the 
isle of Sondiva, which was fallen into the hands of 
the King of Rakan, and thence to pass with all his 
horse and foot to Chatigon, About this time the two 
Holland vessels arrived, but Chah-hest-kan, who 
thought that henceforth it tvould be easie for him to 
compass his design, thanked them. I saw these ships 
in Bengale, and their Commanders, who were but little 
contented with such thanks and liberalities of Chah* 
hest-kan. As to the pyrates, since now he holds them 
fast, and hopeless of ever returning to Chatigon, and 
hath no more need of them, he makes nothing of all 
those large promises he made them, and treats them 
not as he should, but as they deserve, leaving them 
whole months without pay, and not looking upon them 
otherwise than traytors, and infamous men, unfit to 
be trusted, after they have so vilely deserted him, whose 
salt they had eaten so many years. After /this mannet^ 
did Chah-hest-kan put an end to this rabble, which 
as I said, have ruined and dispoiled all the lower 
Bengale. Time will shew whether he will be as happy 
in the remainder of his enterprise against the King 
of Rakan. 

The fourth particular is concerning the two sons 
of Aureng-Zebe, viz, Sultan Mahmoud, and Sultan 
Mazum. He still keeps the first of them in Goualeor, 
but ( one may believe tbe common leport ) ■witbout 
making him take, the Peust, which is the ordinary 
drink of those that are put into that place. As to 
the other, though he 'hath always been a pattern of 
reservedness and moderation, yet one knows not 
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whether he was not too forward in making a party, 
when his father was so extremely sick ; or whether 
Aureng-Zebe have not upon other occasions perceiv’d 
something that might give him cause of jealousie ; 
or whether he had not a mind to make an authentick 
proof of both his obedience and courage. However 
it be, one day he commanded him in an unconcerned 
manner, in a full assembly of the Omrahs^ to go and 
kill a lyon that was come down of the mountains, 
and had made great havock and waste in the countrey ; 
and this he did, without giving order to furnish him 
with those strong and large nets, which they are wont 
to employ in this dangerous kind to hunting in a real 
mood ; telling the great Hunting-Master, who presently 
call’d for those nets, that when he was Prince, he did 
not look for such formalities. It was the good fortune 
of Sultan Mazum, that he prosper’d in this attempt, 
not losing any more than two or three men, and some 
horses that were wounded, although, on the other 
hand, the matter went not off so pleasantly, the wound- 
ed lyon having leapt up to the head of the Sultan’s 
elephant. Since that time, Aureng-Zebe hath not 
been backward to express much affection to him ; 
he hath given him even the Government of Decan, 
though with so little power and treasure, that there 
is no great cause to apprehend any thing upon that 
account. 

The fifth thing toucheth Mohabet-kan, the Gover- 
nor of Kaboul, whom Aureng-Zebe took from his 
government, and generously pardon’d not willing, as 
he said, to lose so brave a Captain, and that had stuck 
so close to his benefactor Chah-Jehan, He made 
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him even Governor of Gu/.uratte, in the place of 
Jessomseigne, whom he sent to make war in Decan. 
It may very well be, that some considerable presents 
he made to Rauchenara-Bcgum, and a good number 
of excellent Persian horse and camels, wherewith 
he presented Aureng-Zebe, together with fifteen or 
sixteen thousand Rupies of gold, did contribute to 
make his peace. 

On this occasion of mentioning the government of 
Kaboul, which borders upon the kingdom of Kandahar, 
which is now in the hands of the Persians, I shall here 
briefly add some particulars, t^at serve to this history 
and will still more discover that country, and 
declare that interests between Indostan and Persia, 
which no body, that I know of, hath explained 
hitherto. 

Kandahar, that strong and important place, which 
is the capital and the swaying city of this noble 
and rich kingdom of the same name, hath in 
these latter ages been the subject of grievous wars 
between the Mogols and Persians, each of them 
pretending a right thereto. Ekbar, that great King 
of the Indies, took it by force from the Persians, 
and kept it during his life. And Chati-Abbas, that 
famous King of Persia, retook it from Jehan-Guyre, 
the son ol Ekbar. Afterwards it return’d to Chah- 
Jehan, son of Jehan-Guyre, not by the sword, but by 
the means of the Governor 'Aly-Merdan*kan, who 
surrendred it to him, and went over to Jive at bis Court, 
apprehending the artifices of his enemies, who bad 
brought him into disfavour with the ICing of Persia, 
that "sent for him to make him give an account, 
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and to deliver up his government. The same city 
was besieged, and retaken afterwards by the son of 
Chah- Abbas, and since that besieged twice again, 
yet without being taken by Chah-Jehan. The first 
time it was saved from being taken by the ill under- 
standing and jealousie between the Persian Omrahs, 
that are pensioners of the Great Mogol, and the most 
powerful of his Court, as also by the respect they 
bear to their natural King : for they all behaved 
themselves very effeminately in the siege, and would' 
not follow the Raja Roup, who had already planted 
his standards upon the wall on the side of the 
mountain. The second time it was saved by the 
jealousie of Aureng-Zebe, who would not fall into the 
breach of the wall, that our Franguis the English, 
Portugueses, Germans and. French had made by their 
canon, though it was a large one ; being unwilling 
to have it said, that in the time of Dara, who was 
in a manner, the first mover of that enterprise, and 
was then in the city of Caboul, with his father Chah- 
Jehan, the fortress of Kandahar was taken. Chah- 
Jehan, some years before the late trouble, was also 
ready to besiege it the third time, had not Emir- 
Jemla diverted him from it, advising him to turn 
his forces towards Decan, (as hath been said ; ) with 
whom Aly-Merdan-kan himself concurred, who was 
so earnest in his disswading him from it, as to say 
to him these words, which I shall punctually relate, 
as having something extravagant in them : 

Your Majesty will never take Kandahar, unless you 
had such a traytor there as my self; except you were 
resolved never to bring a Persian into it, and to make 
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the Bnsnrs or markets wholly free, that is, to lay no 
impost on those that furnish the army with provision ” 

At length, Aureng Zebe like the others, had pre- 
pared himself in these latter years to besiege it also 
whether it was that he was offended at the tart letters 
written to him by the King of Persia or by reason 
of the affronts and U1 treatment which he had offer’d 
to Tarbiet kan his Ambassador , that hearing of the 
King of Persia s death, he turned bade, saying. ( which 
yet IS not very credible ^ that he would not meddle with 
a childj a new King although Chah Sohman, who hath 
succeeded his father, is, in my opinion, about 25 years 
of age 

The sixth particular we purposed to speak of, con- 
cerns those that have faithfully served Aureng Zebe 
Those he hath almost all raised to great places For 
first, as we have already related be made Chah hesi 
kan, his uncle, Governor and General of the army of 
Decan, and afterwards, Governor of Bengale Ne\t, 
he made Mir-kan Governor of Kaboul , then Kahl 
ullah kan, of Labor , and Mirbaba, of Elabas , and 
Laskar kan, of Patna The son of that Allah 
Verdi kan of Sultan ^ujah, he appointed Go/ernorof 
Scimdy , and Fazel-kan, who had considerably serv d 
him both by his counsels and dexterity, he made 
Kane rni;w«,that is, Great Steward of the House Royal 
and Dan^*chmend-kan, Governor of Dehli, with this 
particular grace and priviledge, that since he is perpe- 
tually emploved m studies and Foreign affairs, he so 
dispenseth with him for not coming twice a day (aftei* 
the ancient custom ) to wait on the King in the assemb 
ly, as not to retrench any thing of his pension for his 
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absence, as he doth to the other Omrahs^ if they fail. He 
hath given to Dianet-kan the government of Kacihmer 
{alias Cassimere ) that little, and in a manner 
inaccessible kingdom, which Ekbar seized on by craft, 
that earthly Paradise of the Indies ; which hath its 
historians written in its peculiar language, whereof I have 
an abridgment in the Persian Tongue, made by the 
command of Jehan-Guyre, containing a large catalogue of 
many very ancient Kings, that often were so powerful, 
that they subdued the Indies as far as China. 

’Tis true, that Aureng-Zebe dismissed Nejabat- 
kan, who did very well in the two battels of Samon- 
guer and Kadjoue, but then ’tis not fit at all, that 
a subject should ever reproach his King, as he did, 
with the services done him. 

As to those infamous men, Gion-Kan and Nazer, 
’tis known, that the former hath been recompenced 
as he deserved ; but the other no man knows what 
is become of him. 

What concerns Jessomseigne and Jesseigne, there 
is something as to them that is intricate, which I shall 
endeavour to unfold. There is a certain Heathen 
revolted from the King of Visapour, who knew how to • 
possess himself of many important fortresses, and of 
some sea-ports of that King. His name is Seva-Gi, 
that is. Lord Seva. He is a stout man, vigilant, bold, 
and undertaking in the highest degree, who gave 
Chah-hest-kan more work and trouble in Decan, 
than the King of Visapour with all his forces, and all 
his Raja’s joined with him for their common defence ; 
insomuch that having designed to take away Chah- 
hest-kan and his treasures out of the midst of his army, 
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and of the town Aureng-Abad, he carried on his 
design so far, that he had effected it, if he had not 
been discover’d a little too soon ; for one night, 
accompanied with a number of resolute fellows he 
hath about him, he was got into the very apartment 
of Chah»hest-kan, where his son, who was forward in 
the defence, was killed, and himself grievously wounded ; 
Seva-Gi, in the mean time getting away as well as he 
came : who for all this was so far from being daunted, 
that he undertook another very bold and very dan- 
gerous enterprise, which succeeded much better. He 
took two or three thousand chosen men of his army, 
with whom life took the field without noise, spreading 
a report by the way, that it was a Raja going to 
the Court. When he was near Suratte, that famous 
and rich port of the Indies, instead of marching 
further, (as he made tlie great provost of that country, 
whom he met, believe ) he fell into that town, where 
he staid about three days, cutting off the arms and 
legs of the inhabitants, to make them confess -where 
were the treasures ; searching, digging, and loading 
away, or burning what he could not carry with him. 
•Which done, he returned, none opposing his return, 
loaden with millions of gold, silver, pearls, silken stuffs, 
fine linnen, dnd other rich merchandise. Jessomseigne 
was suspected to have had since intelligence with this 
Seva-Gi, which was the cause that Aureng-Zebe called 
him away from Decan ; but he, instead of going to 
Dehli, went to his own territory, 

I forgot to mention, that in the plunder of Suratte, 
that ringleader Seva-Gi, like a saint, had so much 
respect to the house of the Reverend Father Ambrose, 
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a Missionary Capucian, that he gave order it should 
not be plundered ; “ Because,” said he, “ I know that the . 
Father Fmngiiis are good men.” rie had also regard to 
the house of the deceased de Lale, because he under- 
stood that he had been great almoner. He also con- 
sider’d the house of the English and Dutch, not from 
devotion, as he did the former, but because they were 
in a good posture of defence ; especially the English, 
who having had time to send for assistance from some 
of tneir ships that lay near the town, behaved them- 
selves gallantly, and saved, besides their own, several 
other houses near them. But a certain Jew of Cons- 
tantinople, who had brought rubies of a very great 
value, to sell them to Aureng-Zebe, carried away the 
bell from all, by saving himself from the hands of Seva- 
Gi ; for, rather than confess that he had any jewels, he 
was brought thrice upon his knees, and the knife held 
up to cut his throat ; but it become none save a Jew, 
'hardly in avarice, to escape in such a manner. 

Touching Jesseigne, King Aureng-Zebe made him 
content to go General of the army in Decan, sending 
Sultan Mazum with him, without any power. He 
presently and vigorously besieged the principal fort- * 
ress of Seva-Gi and knowing more than all the rest 
in matter of negociation and treaty, he so order’d the 
business, that Seva-Gi, surrendred before it came to 
extremity ; and then he drew him to Aureng-Zebe’s 
party against Visapour, King Aureng-Zebe declaring 
him a Raja, taking him under his protection, and giv- 
ing the pension of a very considerable Omrah to his 
son. Some time after, Aureng-Zebe designing to make 
v/ar against Persia, wrote to Seva-Gi such obliging . 
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letters touching his generosity, ability and conduct, 
that he made him resolve, upon the faith of Jesseigne, 
to come to him to Debit There a kinswoman of 
Aureng-Zebe, the wife of Chah-hest-kan, ( who was 
then at Court) by the inRuence she had upon the spirit 
of Aureng-Zebe, persuaded him to arrest him that had 
murder d her son, wounded her husband, and sacked 
buratte so that one evening Seva Gi saw his pavi 
lions beset with tnree or four Omralis , but he made 
shift to get away in the night This escape made a 
great noise at Court, every one accusing the eldest son 
of the Raja Jesseigne to have assisted him in it Jessei- 
gne, who presently had news that Aureng Zebe was very 
angry with him and his son, and was advised no more 
to go to the Court, w<ts day and night upon his guard, 
apprehending lest Aureng Zebe should take this for 
a pretence to fall upon hts lands, and posses iiimself of 
them Whereupon he also soon left Decan to secure 
his estate , but when he was at Brampour he died 
Yet notwithstanding Aureng Zebe was so far from 
expressing any coldness or resentment to the son of 
Jesseigne, that he sent to condole with him for the 
death of his father, and continued to him his pension, 
which confirms what many say, that it was by the con 
sent of Aureng Zebe himself, that Seva Gi escaped, 
forasmuch as he could retain him no longer at Court, be- 
cause all the women there had too great a spleen against 
him, and looked upon him as a man that had embroiled 
his hands in the blood of bis kinsmen 

But to return to Dccan, we are to consider, that 
that IS a kingdom, which these forty years hath cons- 
tantly been the theater of war, and upon the score 
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whereof the Mogol hath much to do with the Kings 
of Golkonda, and of Visapour, and divers little 
soveraigns, which is not to be understood, unless it be 
known, what considerable things have passed in those 
parts, and the condition of the Princes that govern 
them. 

All this great Peninsule of Indostan, cutting it from 
the Bay of Cambaja unto that of Bengale, near Jagna- 
rate, and passing thence to Cape Comori, was scarce 
two hundred years since entirely ( some mountainous 
parts excepted ) under the dominion of one only 
Prince, who consequently was a very great and very 
potent Monarch : but now it is divided among many 
different soveraigns, that are also of different religions. 
The cause of this division was, .that the King Ramras, 
the last of those that have possessed this mighty 
state entirely, did imprudently raise three slaves, Gnr- 
gis, he had about him too high, so as to make them 
all three Governors of places. The first, of the greatest 
part of those countries, 'which at present are possessed 
by the Mogol in Decan, about Daulet-Abad, from Bider, 
Paranda, Suratte, unto Narbadar : the secdnd, of all 
the other lands, now comprehended under - ^he king- 
dom of Visapour : and the third, of all that is con- 
tained under the kingdom of Golkonda. These three 
slaves grew very rich, and found themselves supported 
by^a good number of the Mogols, that were in the 
service' of Ramras, because they were all three Mahu- 
metans, of the sect C/ij^as, like the Persians. And at 
length they all revolted together with one accord, killed 
King Ramras, and return’d to their government, each" 
taking up'on him the title of Chah ot King. The issue 
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of Ramras, not finding themselves strong enough for 
them, were content to keep themselves in a corner, 
vlr^ in that country which is commonly call’d Karnatck, 
in our maps, Bisnaguer, where they are still Raja’s to 
this very day. All the rest of the Slate was also at 
the same time divided into all those Raja’s Naiques, 
and petty Kings, such as we see there. These 
three slaves and their posterity have always defended 
themselves very well in their kingdoms, whil’st they 
kept a good mutual correspondence, and assisted one 
another in their grievous wars against the Mogols, But 
when they once c.ame to think every one to defend 
their lands apart, they soon found the effects of their 
division. For the Mogol so well known to take his 
time upon that occasion, (which is now about thirty 
five. Of (orty years since) that he possess’d himself 
within a little time of all the country of Nejam*Chah, 
or King Nejam, the fifth or sixth of the family of the 
first slave, and at last took him prisoner in Daulel- 
Abad, the capital, where he died. 

After that time, the Kings of Golkonda have main> 
tain’d themselves well enough, not as if they could 
compare ,with the power of the Mogol, but because the 
Mogol hath always been employ'd against the two 
others ; from whom he was to take Ambar, Paranda 
Blder, and some other places, before he could conve- 
jiiently march towards Golkonda. And because they 
have always been so politick, beinft very opulent, as to 
furnish under*hand the King of Visapour with money 
and thereby to help him to maintain a war against the 
Mogol : besides that, they ever have a considerable 
army on foot, which is always ready, and never faili 
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with the Mojo!, and what way he taketh to support 
hirtibclf against him. Yet notwithstanding all this, I 
find this State much shaken, in regard that the King 
that now is, since that unhappy afTair of Aureng-Zebe 
and Emir-Jemla, seems to hate lost heart, and as 'twere 
abandon'd the reins of the kingdom, not daring any 
more to go forth of this fortress ol Golkonda, nor so 
much as appear in publick to give audience to his 
people, and to render Justice, according to the custom 
of the country; which discompoacth things very much, 
and occasions the grandees to tyrannize over the 
meaner sort of people, and to lose even their respect to 
the King, often slighting his commands, and considering 
him no more than a woman ; and the people, weary 
of the injustice and ill trehtmeiit, breathing alter 
nothing but Aureng-Zebe. Tis casie to judge of the 
straights this poor King is in, by four or five particulars 
I am about to relate. 

The that A/mo i66/, when I was at Golkonda, 
King Aureng-Zebe having scut an Ambassador 
E\ljaordinary to declare w.ir to that King, unless 
he would furnish him with ten thousand horse against 
Visapour, he did extraorvliuary honour, and give 
excessive presents to that Ambassador, as well for 
him in particular, as for Aureng Zebe, and made an 
cigreemtnt with him, to send him, not ten thousand 
horse, but as much mony as necessary to maintain 
so many ; which was all that Aureng-Zebe looiie 
for. 

The second is, that Aureng-Zebe's Ambassador 
in ordinary, that is constantly at Golkonda, comma. ids, 
threatens, striUeth, gives pass-ports, and saicu and 
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Yet for all this, I base been informed in Gilkonda, 
bv very intelligent persons, that this King is a 
Prince- of very great judgment, and that whatever he 
so does and sufler-i, is only in policy, to the end to 
provoke no body, and principally to remove nil suspition 
from Aureng-Zebe, and to give him to understand, 
that he hath in a manner no share any more in 
the kingdom but that in the mean time a son 
of his, that IS kept hid, giows up, the father watch* 
ing for a fit time to declare him King, and so to 
laugh at the agreement made with Aureng Zebe 
Of this, time will shew us more , in the mean 
time, let us consider somewhat of the interests of 
Visapour 

The kingdom of Visapour hath also not been want- 
ing to support It self, though the Mogol do almost 
continually make war against it , not so much as if 
he of Visapour were able to bid head to the Mogolian 
forces, but because there is never any great effort 
used against him For it is not very frequent there 
no more than 'tis elsewhere, for Generals of armies to 
desire the end of a war , there being nothing so 
charming, as to be in the head of an army, command* 
mg like little Kings, remote from the Court It is 
also grown to a proverb, that Decan is the bread and 
life of the soldiers of Indostan Besides, the country 
of Visapour is on the side of the Mogol’s dominions of 
a very difficult access, upon the account of the scarcity 
of good waters, forage, and victuals , and because 
Visapour, the capital city, is very strong, and situate 
m a dry and steril country, there being almost no 
good water but in the town And lastly, because 
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there arc mnt)y fortresses in tliat country, seated on 
hills hard to climb. 

Vet notvvith.staiuUn" all this, that State is. much 
•‘Shaken, if consitlcritr« that the hath taken 

I arrindn, the key, as ’Iwere, of that kijiydom ; ti< 
also that fair and strong; tov;n Pdder, anti some other 
'ciy Important places ; hut princi[)aUy, because the 
iast King of Visapour died v/ithout heirs males, and 
he that now calls himself King, is a youtii, v/hom 
the Queen, sister of the King of Goikonda, hath raised,-, 
and taken^ for her son ( a favour for u-hich he hath 
made an ill return, having shcv.-’cl no esteem for this 
Queen after her return from Iticcea, under the pretext 
of some ill demeanor in heron a Dutch vessel tliat car- 
ried her to Moka : ) Lastly, because tltat in the dis- 
orders of that kingdom, the Heathen-rebel, Seva-Gi, 
above discoursed of, found means to seiae on many 
strong holds, mostly seated on steep mountains, where 
he now acteih the King, laughing at the Visapour, and 
tie Mogol, and ravaging the country everv where from 
Suratte, even to the gates of Goa. This notwithstand- 
ing, if he wrongs Visapour one way, he helps to support 
It another, forasmuch as he is resolutely bent against 
the Mogol, preparing always some ambush, and cutt- 
ing so much work for his army, that there is no dis- 
course, no apprehension but of Seva-Gi ; insomuch 
that he hath come and sacked Suratte, and pillaged 
the isle of Burdes, which belong to the Portuguese, 
and is near the gates of Goa. 

The seventh particular, which I learn’d at Gol- 
konda, when I was come away from Dehli, is the death , 
of Chah-Jehan ; and that Aureng- Zebe had been 
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exceedingly affected thcrciMth, having discover'd all the 
marks of grief, that a son can express for the loss of 
his father that at the \cry hour of receiving that 
news, he went towards Agra, that Begum Siheb 
caused the Mosquee and a certain place, where he was 
at first to stop before he entred the fortress, to be hung 
with nchlj embroider'd Capisteries that at his entring 
into the seraglio, she presented him with a great golden 
bason, wherein were all her jcwells, and all those 
of Chah Jehan , and in short that she knew to re- 
ceive him with bO much magnificence, and to entertain 
him with that dexterity and craft, that she obtain’d 
his pardon, gaiod his favour, and grew very confident 
with him 

To conclude, I doubt not, but most of those, who 
shall have read my history, will judgfi the wajs taken 
by Aureng Zebe, for getting the empire, very violent 
and horrid I pretend not at all to plead for him, but 
desire only, that before he be altogether condemned, 
reflection be made on that unhappj custom of this 
State, which leaving the succession of the Crown 
undecided, for want of good Laws, settling it, as 
amongst us, upon the eldest son, exposeth it to the 
conquest of the strongest and the most fortunate, 
subjecting at the same lime all the Princes born 
in the Royal Family, by the condition of their 
birth, to the cruel necessity either to overcome, or to 
reign, by destroying all the rest, for the assurance 
of their power acd life, or to perish themselves, for 
the security of that of others for I am apt to believe, 
that upon this consideration, the reader will not find 
Aureng Zebe s conduct so strange as at first it 
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appear’d. However I am persuaded, that those who shall 
a little weigh this whole history, will not take Aureng- 
Zebe for a barbarian, but for a Great and rare Genius, 
a Great States-man, and a Great King, 


A LETTER TO THE LORD COLBERT OF THE 
extent of INDOSTAN ; THE CIRCULATION OF 
GOLD AND SILVER, COMING AT LENGl H TO BE 
SWALLOWED UP, THERE, AS IN AN ABYSS/ TEE 
RICHES, FORCES, JUSTICE, AND THE PRINCIPAL 
CAUSE OF THE DECAY OF THE STATES OF hS,\k. 

My Lord, 

Since it is the custom of Aisa, never to approach 
great persons with empty hands, when I had the hon- 
our to kiss the vest of the Great Mogol Aureng-Zebe, 
I presented him with eight Roupies, [ a Roupy is about 
half a crown ] as an expression of respect ; and the 
illustrious Fazel-kan, the Prime Minister of State, and 
he that was to establish my pension as physitian, 
with a case of knives garnished with amber. My 
Lord,^ though I intend not to introduce new cus- 
toms in France, yet I cannot forget this upon my re- 
turn from those parts ; being persuaded, that I ought 
not to appear before the King, for whom I have a far 
deeper veneration, than for Aureng-Zebe ; nor before 
you, my Lord, for whom I have a much higher 
esteem, than for Fazel-kan, without some little present . 
to both, which is rare, at least, for its novelty, though 
It be not so upon the account of the presenting , 
hand. The revolution of Indostan, by reason of its 
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extraordinary occurrences and events, hath to me seemed 
worthy of the greatness of our Monarch, and this dis- 
course, for the quality of the matters therein contained, 
sutable to the rank you hold in his counsels ; to that 
conduct, which at my return appear’d to me so admir- 
able in the order, which I found setled in so many 
things that I thought incapable of it ; and to the pas- 
sion you entertain to make it known to the ends of the 
earth, what a Monarch we have, and that the French 
are fit to undertake, and with honour to atchieve, what- 
ever you shall have design’d for tbclr honour and 
advantage. 

*Tis in the Indies, my Lord ( whence I am lately 
return’d, after twelve years absence) where I learn’d 
the felicity of France, and how much this kingdom is 
oblig’d to your cares ; and where your name is so dif- 
fused, and bo well-known. This were a fair theme 
for me to enlarge upon ; but my design being no other 
than to discourse of things new, I must forbear to 
speak of those that are already so notorious to all 
the world. I shall doubtless please you better, by 
endeavouring to give you some idea of the state of 
the Indie<?, which I have engaged my self to give you 
an account of. 

My Lord, you may have seen before this, by the 
maps of Asia, how great every way is the extent of 
the empire of the Great Mogol, which is commonly 
call'd India, or Indostan. I have not measur'd it 
mathematically ; but to speak of it according to the 
ordinary journeys of the country, after the rate of 
three whole months march, traversing from the 
frontiers of the kingdom of Golkonda, as far as beyond 
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Kazni near Kandahar, which is the first town of Persia, 

I cannot persuade my self otherwise, but that it is 
at least five times as far as from Paris to Lyons, that is, 
about five hundred common leagues, 

Next, you may please to take notice, that of that 
vast extent of land, there are large countries that are 
very fertil, and some of them to that de^ree^' ( for 
example, that whole great kingdom of Bengale I that 
they exceed those of Egypt, not only upon the ac- 
count of the abundance of rice, corn, and all other ^ 
things necessary for life, but also upon the score of 
all those commodities so considerable, which Egypt 
is destitute of, as silks, cottops, indigo, and so many 
others, sufficiently related by authors. 

Moreover, that of these same countries there are 
many that are well enough peopled and cultivated, 
and where tradesmen, though naturally very lazy there, 
are not wanting, either from necessity, or other causes, 
to apply themselves to work, as to tapisseries, em- 
broideries, cloth of gold and silver, and to all those 
kinds of silk and cotton manufactures, that are used in 
the country, or transported to other parts. 

* You may further observe, how that gold and silver, 
circulating as it were upon the earth, comes at last, 
in part, to be swallow’d up in this Indostan. For of 
that which comes out of America, and is dispersed 
through the several kingdoms of our Europe, we know, 
that one part is carried into Turky many ways, .for 
the commodities drawn thence ; and that another 
part is conveyed into Persia, by the way of Smyrna, 
for the silks afforded there : that all Turky generally 
needs coffee, which comes out of Hyeman, or Happy 
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Arabia, and is the common drink of the Turks : that 
the same Turky as well as Hyeman and Persia cannot 
be without the commodities of India; and that thus 
all those countries are obliged to carry to Moka 
over the Red-Sea, near Babel-mandel ; and to Bassora 
the utmost part of the Persian-Gu!f ; and to Bandar- 
Abbast, or Gomoron near to Orraus, a part of that 
gold and silver, that had been brought into their coun- 
try, to be thence transported into Indostan, in vessels, 
that yearly, in the season of the mounsons, come 
purposely to those three famous parts : that on the 
other hand, all those ships of India, whether they 
be Indian ones, or Dutch, or English, or Portuguese, 
that every year transport merchandise out of Indostan 
to Pegu, Tanasseri, Siam, Ceilan, Achem, Macasser, 
the Maldives, Mossambic, and other places, bring 
back also much gold and silver from all those countries, 
which meets with the same destiny, that the other 
doth : that of that quantity of gold and silver which 
the Hollanders draw from Japan, (which is stored 
with mines) a part also comes to be at length 
discharged in this Indostan : and that lastly, what 
is carried thither directly by sea, whether from Portugal, 
England or Frdnce, seldom comes bick from thence 
but in merchandise, the rest remaining there, as the 
former. • 

I verj’ well know, that it may be said, that this 
Indostan needs copper, cloves, nutmegs, cinamon, 
elephants, and sundry other things which the 
Hollanders carry thither from Japan, the Molucques, 
Ceilan,^ and Europe ; as also that it hath occasion 
for lead, which in part. It is furnish’d with out of 
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England ; likewise for scarlet, which it hath frofn 
France : moreover, that it stands in need of a good 
number of horses, it being certain, that from the side 
of Usbec it receives yf>arly more than 2500. That 
out of Persia also it is furnished with abundance o^ 
the same ; as also out of Ethiopia, Arabia, the ports 
of Moka, Bassora, and Bander-abbasy : besides, that 
it needs that store of fresh fruit, which comes thi- 
ther from Samarkand, Ball-bocara, and Persia, as 
melons, apples, pears, and grapes, that are spent at 
Dehli, and bought at great rates, almost all the winter 
long ; as well as dry fruit, which are had there all 
the ‘year long ; and come from the same countries, 
as almonds, pistaches, nuts, prunes, apricots, raisins, 
and the like. And-,that lastly, it wants those little sea- 
cockles of the Maldives, which serve for common 
coyn in Bengale, and in some other places ; as also 
araber-griece, carried thither from the said Maldives 
and Mosarabic, rhinoceros-horns, elephants-teeth, musk, 
china-dishes, pearls of Babaren, and Tutucoury near 
Ceilan ; and I know not of how many other things 
of this kind. 

But all this makes not the gold and silver to go out 
o that empire, because the merchants at their return 
freight their ships with the commodities of the country 
finding a better account by so doing, than if they 
should bring back mony, so that that hinders not, 
but that Indostan proves, as we have said, a kind 
of abyss for a great part of the gold and silver of 
the world, which finds many ways to enter there, and 
almost none to issue thence. 

In a word, you may take notice, that^this Great 
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Mogol makes himself heir of the Omrahs or Lords, 
and of the Mansab-dars, or petty Lords, that are in 
his pay; and (which is of very great consequence) 
that all the lands of that empire are his propriety, 
excepting some houses and gardens, which he giveth 
leave to his subjects to sell, divide, or buy amongst 
them, as they shall think fit. 

These are the things, which sufficiently show, both 
that there must needs be a very great store of 
gold and silver in Indostan, though there be no 
mines ; and also that the Great Mogol, the Soveraign 
of the same, at least, of the best part of it, hath 
immense revenues and riches. 

But on the other hand, there are also many 
things to be observed, which are a poise to these 
riches. The first, that among those vast tracts of 
land there is much, which is nothing but sand and 
steril mountains, little tilled or peopled : that even 
of those that would be fertile, there is much, that is 
not used for want of workmen, some of which have 
perished by the too evil treatment of the Governors, 
who often take from them their necessary livelihood, 
and sometimes their very children whom they make 
slaves when they are not able, or are unwilling to 
pay: others have abandon’d the field for the same 
reason, and desponding out of the consideration that 
they labour’d only for others, have cast themselves 
into towns, or into armies, to serve there for porters 
or waiting men, and many have fled to the lands of 
the Rajas, because there they found less tyranny, and 
more kindness. 

The second is, that in this same extent of countiy 
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there are sundry nations, which tiic iMoqol is not fuU 
master of, most of them retainiiu; yet their particular 
Soveraigns and Lords, that obey him not, nor pay 
him tribute but from constraint ; many, that do 
little ; some, that do nothing at all ; and some also, 
that receive tribute from him, as we shall sec anon. 
Such are those petty Soveraigns, Unit are seated on 
the frontiers of Persia, wno almost never pay him 
any thing ^no more tnan they do to the King of 
Persia : as also the Palouches and Augans, and other 
mountineers, of whom also the greatest part pay 
him but a small matter, and even care but verv 
little for nim ; witness the affront thev did him, 
when they stopp’d his whole army by cutting off the 
water, which they kept back within the mountains, 
when he passed from Atek on the river Indus to 
Caboul, to lay siege to Kandahar ; not suficring the 
water to run down into the fields where was the 
highway, ’till they had receiv’d presents, although 
they ask’d them by way of alms. Such are also 
the Patans, a Maliumetan people, issued from the 
•side of the river Ganges towards Bengale ; who before 
the invasion of the Mogols in India, had taken their 
time to make themselves potent in many places, and 
chiefly at Dehli, and to render many Rajas there- 
abOjUt their tributaries. These Patans are fierce and 
warlike, and even the meanest of them, though they 
be. waiting men and porters, are still of a very high 
spirit, being often heard to say by way of swearing, 
“Let me never be King of Dehli, if it be not so 
a people that despise the Indians, Heathen, and 
, Mogols, and mortally hate the last, still remembring 
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what they were formerly, before they were by thim 
driven away from their large principalities, and 
constrained to retire hither and thitlier, far from 
Dehh, and Agra into the mountains where now they 
are setled, and where some of them have made 
themselves petty Soveraigns, like Rajas, but of 
small strength 

Such an one also is the King of Visapour, who pa> s 
to the Mogol nothing, and is always in war him , mam 
taming himself in his countrj', partly by his own 
forces, partly because he is very remote from Agra 
and Dehh, the ordinary places of residence of the Great 
Mogol , partly also, because his capital city of Visa- 
pour is strong, and of difficult acce>s to an army, by 
reason of the lU waters, and the want of forage on 
the way , and partly because many Kajas join with 
him for their common defence as did the famous Seva 
Gi, who, not long since, came pillaging and burning 
tnat rich sea port, Suratte, and who somtiimes will 
pay little or no tribute 

Such IS like vise that potent and rich King of Gol 
I onda, who underhand gives mony to the King of 
Visapour, and hath always an army ready on the fron- 
tiers for his own defence, and for the assistance of Via- 
pour, in case he find him too much pressed 

Of the like sort are more than an hundred Rajas, 
or considerable Heathen Soveraigns, dispersed tlirougli 
the whole empire, some n^ar to, others remo*'e from 
Agra and Dehh amongst whom there are about fifteen 
or sixteen that are very rich and puissant , such as is 
Rana(who formerly was, as ’twere emperor of the 
Rajas , and wno is said to be of the proge \y of King 
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Porus;) Jesseigne and Jessomseigne, which are so 
great and powerful, that if they three alone should 
combine, they would hold him tack ; each of them 
being able, in a very short time, to raise and bring into 
the field twenty five thousand horse, better troops 
than the Mogols. These cavaliers are call’d R^gi- 
pouts, or the children of Rajas. They are men, who, 
as I have elsewhere said, carry swords from father to 
son, and to whom the Rajas allot land, on condi- 
tion to be always ready to appear on horseback, when 
the Raja commands. They can endure much hardship, ^ 
and they want nothing to make them good soldiers, 
but good order and discipline. 

The third thing to be noted is, that the Mogol is 
a Mahumetan, not of the sect called Chias^ who follow 
Aly and his off-spring, ( such as the Persians are, and 
consequently the greatest part of his Court ; ) but of 
that which follows Osman, and thence are call’d 
Osviatilys, such as the Turks are. Besides, that he 
is a stranger, being of the race of Tamerlan, who was 
tiie head of those Mogols, that about the year 1401, 
over-ran India, where they made themselves masters: so 
that he is in a country, almost all hostile ; and that the 
more, becau'^e not only for one Mogol, but in general, 
for one Mahumetan, tiicre are hundreds of Gentiles or 
Heathen ; v/hich obligctlv him, constantly to entertain 
(for his defence amongst so many domestick and potent 
enemies, and against the Persians and Usbccks, hi* 
neighbours) very great armies, whether in time of 
peace or tv.ar, as well about his person, as in the field ; 
as well of the people of the country, ( Rajas and 
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Patans,) as chiefly Mogolians, or at least esteemed 

such, because they are white, and Mahumetans; which 
-sufficeth at present; his Court being no more now as 
it was at first, consisting altogether of true Mogols ; but 
a mixture of all sorts of strangers, Usbecks. Persians, 
Arabians, and Turks, or their children ; but with this 
distinction, that the children of the third or fourth 
generation, and that have taken the brown colour, and 
the soft humor of the country, arc not so much cs. 
teem'd as the new comers ; being also seldom rais’d 
to publick offices, but counting themselves happy, if 
they may serve as simple horsemen or foot. 

Of these armies I am now going to give you some 
discriplion, that thereby knowing the great expences, 
which the Grand Mogol is oblig’d to be at, you may 
the better judge of his true riches; let us first take a 
view of the field militia, he is necessitated to main* 
taiu. 

The chief thereof are the Rajas, such as Jesscigne, 
Jessomseigne-, and many others to whom he allows 
very great pensions, to have them always ready with 
a certain number of RagipouiSy esteeming them like 
0*nrahs, that is, like other strangers, and Mahometan 
Lords: both in the army, that is always about his per- 
son, and in those also, that are in the field. These 
Rajas are generally oblig’d to the same things, that 
the Omrahs are, even to the point of keeping guard ♦ 
yet with this distinction, that they keep not the guard 
within the fortress, as those, hut without, under their 
tents ; they not liking to be shut up twenty four 
hours in a fortress, nor so much as ever to go thither 
but well attended with men, resolute to be cut in 

13 
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gitatest part, as was just now said, ate Persians, ard 
consequently have ho stomach to fight against thcif 
natural Kings aftd the Itis, bttaust they believe him 
to be iheif Itnam, their Calijfh or High Priest, descind- 
ed from Aly, and againrt whbfn thcrAfort they believe 
they cannot make war wilhont a crifric, or i great 
sin. 

The Mogol is farther obligM to entertain some 
Patans for the same, of somewhat like reasons, that 
he doth the Rajas. 

At last he must entertain that stranger militia of 
the Mogols, that we have taken notice of : and as th's 
is the main strength of his State, and which obliges 
him to incredible charges, methlnks It will not be 
amiss to describe to you, of what nature it is, though 
I should be somewhat long fn doing it. 

Let us therefore consider, if you please, this stranger 
militia, both cavalty and infantry, as divided into two 
the one, being always near the Mogol’s person \ the other 
dispersed up and down in the several provinces. And 
in the cavalry that is about his person, let us first 
take notice of the Omraks \ then of the Matisaiifars ; 
next, of thQ J^oustndars ; last of al!, the simple horsemen. 
From thene let us proceed to the infantry, in which 
we shall consider the musquetiers, and all those men 
on foot that attend the ordnance, where something 
will occur to be said of their arliUcry, 

ft is not to be thought, that the Omraks or Lords 
I of the Mogol’s Court are Sons of great families, 

i as in France ; all the lands of that empire being 
j the Mogol's propriety, it follows, that there are 

neither, Outchies, nor M^rquisates not any family 
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rich in land; and subsisting of its own income-, 
and patrimony. And often enough they are not' so 
much as Omrah's sons, because the King being heir 
of all their estates, it is consequent that the houses 
cannot subsist long in their greatness ; on , the 
contrary, they often fall, and that on a sudden, inso- 
much that the sons, or at least the grandsons of a 
potent Omrah are .frequently, after the death of their 
father, reduced, in a manner, to beggary, and oblig’d 
to list themselves under some Omrahs for simple horse- 
men. ’Tis true, that ordinarily the Mogol leaves some 
small pension to the widow, and often also to the 
children \ or, if the father liveth too long, he may by 
particular favour advance them sooner, especially if they 
be proper men, white of face, having as yet not too 
much of the Indian complexion and temper, and so 
passing yet for true Mogols : though this advancement 
by favour do always proceed in a slow pace ; it being 
almos^t a general custom, that a man must pass from 
small pays and small places, to great ones. These 
Omrahs then are commonly but adventurers and 
strangers of all sorts of nations, such as I have said ; 
which draw one another to this Court ; men of a mean 
descent, some of them slaves ; most of them without 
instruction, which the Mogol thus raiseth to dignities 
as he thinks good, arid degrades them again, as he 
pleaseth. 

Amongst these- Omrahs some are Hasary, others 
Dou Hamry^ others Penge, Hecht, and Deh Hazary^ 
and even (such was the King’s eldest son) Dovazdeh 
Jicdiary, that is to say. Lord of a thousand horse, of 
two thousand, five, thousand, seven, ten, and .twelve 
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thousand their pay being !ess or more ' in proportion to 
the number of horses ; I say, of horses, because they 
are not paid in respect ’of the horsemen, but ’of the’ 
horse ; the Omrahs having power to entertain horsemen* 
of two horses a man, to be the better able to serve in the 
hot countries, where 'tis a common saying, that “ the ' 
horseman that hath but one horse, is more than half 
a footman.” Yet we must not think, that they are 
oblig’d to entertain, or that the King attentively pays 
so many horse, as these great names of Dovazdek or 
Hecht Hazaty do impart, that is, I20CX), or 8000 
horse. These are specious names, to amuse and attract 
strangers ; the King determines the number of horses 
in actual service, which they are bound to entertain, 
pays them according to this number; and besides 
that, he pays them a certain number which they are 
not bound to entertain ; and this is that which or- 
dinarily makes the principal part of their pensions ; 
not to speak ot what they finger out of the pay of 
every horseman, and of the number of the horses ; ■ 
which certainly amounts to very considerable pensions ; 
especially if they can obtain good Jah-gkirSy that is, 
good lands for their pension. For I saw, that the 
Lord, under whom I was, that was a Penge-kazaty, or' 
one of five thousand horse, and who was only obliged 
to entertain five hundred in effect, had, after all his 
cavalry was paid, remaining for his pension near five 
thousand crowns a month ; though he was , 

that is, paid in raony drawn out of the -Treasury, as 
all those are, that have not lands. Yet notwithstand-' 
ing all these great pensions, I see none but very few 
that are rich, but many that are uneasie and indebted 
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not that they are ruin’d by keepinn too plentiful tables, 
as elsewhere great I^rds frequently arc ; but that 
'which CMhaiistcth them, are the great presents which 
they arc oblig’d to make to tlie King at certain festivals 
of the year, every one after the rate of his pay ; next, 
the vast cxpences they must be at for entertaining 
their wives, servants, camels, and many horses of 

great value, whicli they keep in their particular 
stables. 

1 he number of the Omrahs, as well of those, that 
arc in the field in the provinces and armies, as of those 
that arc at tlie Court, is ver)* great. I never could pre* 
cisely learn it ; nor is it determined ; but I have never 
seen less of them at Court, than twenty five or thirty, that 
are thus pen.sionnrics according to a greater or lesser 
number of horses to be entertain’d by them, from 12000 
downward to 1000. These are the Omrahs, that ar- 
riv(j to the governments and principal offices of 
the Court and armies ; that arc, as they speak the 
pillars of the empire, and that keep up the splendor 
of the Court ; never going abroad, but richly 
deckd, sometimes riding on elephants, sometimes 
on ^ horseback, sometimes carried in a Paiel'y or 
chair, commonly attended by a good number of 
horsemen, to wit, of those that have the guard at that 
time, as also by many footman marching before, and 
on his sides, to make way, to drive away the flies, 
to take off the dust with peacocks tails, to carry 
water for drink, and sometimes books of -accompts, 
or other papers. 

All those that are at Court, are oblig’d, under a 
■considerable penalty, to come twice, cv'ery jd^y 
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salute the King in the assembly, once about ten or 
eleven 'a clock in the morning, when he Tenders 
Justice j and setond time, about six hours at night 
They arc also oblig’d by tutns to keep the guard in 
the castle once a wfcek, during twenty four hours. 
Thither they carry at that time their beds, tapiSseriCs 
and other moveables, the King furnishing them with 
nothing but provisions of meat and drink. Which they 
receive %vith great reverence, making a treble obeisance, 
with their fate turn'd to his apartment, their hands 
•down to the gtound, and then lifted up upon their 
beads. Besides, they are oblig’d on horseback to follow 
the King whithersoever he marcheth in any weathet, 
rainy or dusty, whether he be carried in hi? chair, or 
nn an elephant, or a field«throne, which last is done 
by eight men carrying him on their shoulders, tight 
others marching on his side, to relieve the others ; 
himself being in all marches well cover’d from the 
inConveniencies of the weather, whether he go to war, 
or to hunt, or to exercise his soldiery. And this 
attendance those Omrahs are to give, except some of 
them be exempted by the Mogol, because of their 
peculair oihees, or upon the account of sickness Or 
bid age, or to avoid embarasment, as Commonly 'tis 
practised, when he goeth only to some neighbouring 
town to hunt, or to sortie house of pleasure, or to 
the Mosquee, there being then Seldom any about 
him but those that keCp the guard that 6^y, 
MdAsthdart are cavaliers of HtdKseh, Which is 
particular and honourable pay ; not sO great indeed 
as that of the Omrahs, but much greater than that Of 
the others ; they being esteemed as little Omrahs, ahil 
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of the rank of those, that are raised to that 
dignity. 

These acknowledge also none for their head but 
the King, and they arc generally obliged to whatever 
we have said the Omrahs are. In a word, they would 
be true Omrahs, if they had, as divers heretofore have 
had, some horsemen under them; whereas they have 
ordinarily but two, four, or six horses, having the King's 
mark, and their pay goes no higher than from 200, 
to 600 or 700 Roupies a month. Their number also 
is not fixed, but much exceeds that of the Omrahs, there 
being of them at the Court always two or three 
hundred, besides those that are in the provinces and' 
armies. 

Rouzindars are also a sort of cavaliers, but such 
as have their pay by the day, (as the word it self 
imports) which yet sometimes is greater than that 
of many Mansebdats, but not so honourable ; but 
then they are not bound, as the Mansebdats^ to take 
at a set price (which sometimes is not too reasonable) 
of those tapisseries and other household-stuff, that 
hath serv’d for the King’s Palace. Their number is 
very great ; they enter into the meaner offices, many 
of them being clerks, under-clerks, signet-men, and 
the like. 

Simple cavaliers, are those,, that are under the 
• Omrahs ; amongst whom the most considerable, and 
having most pay, are those that have • two horses 
marked on the leg with the mark of their Omrahs. 
Their pay is not absolutely fixed, but depends chiefly 
from the generosity of the Omrahs, who may favour 
whom he pleaseth. Yet the Mogol’s intention is, that the ‘ 
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pay of a simple cavalier or horseman be no less 
than twenty five Rouples, or thereabout a month, 
stating his account with Omrahs upon that foot. 

The pay of the foot is the least , and their 
musquetiers are pitiful men, unless they discharge 
when their musquet leans on that small wooden fork 
hanging to it ; yet even then they are afraid of 
fingcing their great beards, and of burning their 
eyes, but most of ail, leat some Ugen or evil Spirit 
burst their musquet. Some of these have 20 Roupies 
a month, some 15, some 10. But yet there are some 
gunners that have great pay, especially those of the 
FranguU or Christians, as Portugueses, English, Dutch, 
Germans, French, that retire thither from Goa, flying 
from English and Dutch Companies. Heretofore 
when the Mogols did not yet know how to manage 
artillery, their pay was verv great. And there are 
yet some of that time, who have 200 Roupies a month ; 
but now they will receive none for more that thirty 
two, 

Their artillery is of two sorts ; the one is the 
great and heavy artillery, the other the light. As 
for the former, I remember, that when the King 
after his sickness went with his whole army 
abroad into the country diverting himself every day 
in hunting, sometimes of cranes, sometimes of the 
gray oxen, (a kind of elks) sometimes of gazels, 
feapards and irons, and making his progress towards 
Labor and Kachmire ( that little Paradise of 
India) there to pass the summer, the army had 
seventy pieces of cannon, most of then cast, not 
counting the two or three hundred camels, carrytog 
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each a small field-piece of the bigness of a good double 
musquet, fastned to those animals. The other light 
artillery is very brave and well order’d, consisting of 
fifty or sixty small field-plecds all of brass, each mount- 
ed on a little chariot, very fine and well painted, V;ith 
a small coffer before and behind for the* poWder, 
drawn by two very fair horses, driven by a coachmati 
like a CcUeche^ adorned with a number of small red 
streamers, each having a third horses led by the chariot 
for relief. 

The great artillery "could not always follow the King, 
who often left the highway, and turn’d sometimes to 
right, sometimes to the left hand, crossing the fields to 
find the true places for game, and to follow the course 
of the rivers. That therefore was to keep the high- 
way to go the more easily, and to avoid the embaras- 
inents, which it would have met with in the ill passages, 
especially in those boat-bridges made to pass rivers. 
The light artillery is inseparable from the person of 
the King, it marcheth away in the morning, when the 
Kipg comes out of his tent *, and whereas he common- 
ly goes a little aside into the places for game, this 
-artillery passeth on straight with all possible speed, to 
be in time at the rendezvous, and there to appear be- 
fore the King’s tent, which is there made ready the 
day before ' as are also the tents of the great Ornriihs : 
and this whole artillery giveth a volley just When the 
King . enters into his tents, thereby to give notice to 
the army of his arrival. 

The militia of the field is nor different from that 
■which is about the King : there are every where OinrahSy 
Mansebdars^ Rousinders, simple horsemen, and' foot 
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^nd artillery where-ever any war is made. The differ^ 
cnce is only in the number, which is much greater in 
the field-army, than in the other. For that army alone, 
which the Mogul is constrain'd perpetually to main- 
tain in Decan, to bridle the potent King of Golkonda, 
and to make war upon the King of Visapour, and upon 
all the Raja's that join with him, must consist at least 
of twenty or twenty five thousand horse, sometimes 
of thirty, 

The kingdom of Kaboul, for 'tis ordinary guard 
against the Persians, Augans, Baluches, and I know 
not how many mounteniers, requlreth at least fifteen 
thousand. The kingdom of Kachmire, more than 
four thousand 5 and the kingdom of Bengale, much 
more ; not counting those that are employ'd in the 
war, which must almost always be maintain’d on that 
side ; nor those which the Governors of the several 
provinces do need for their defence, according to the 
particular extent and situation of their governments, 
which maketh an incredible number. 

Not to mention the infantry, (which is inconsider- 
able ) I am apt to believe with many others, well 
inform’d of these matters ; that the number of the 
horse in actual service about the King’s person, 
comprehending the cavalry of the Raja's and Patans, 
mounteth to thirty five or forty thousand ; and that 
this number, joined to those that is abroad in the 
field, may make two hundred thousand, and better. 

1 say, that the infantry is inconsiderable ; for I 
can hardly believe, that in the army which is about 
the King, comprising the musquetiers, and 'all .the 
gunners and their mates, and whatever serves in this 
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artillery, can amount to much more than fifteen 
thousand ; whence you may make a near guess, what 

i 

the number of the foot must be in the field, So 
that I know not whence to take that prodigious 
number of foot, which some do reckon in the armies 
of the Great Mogol, unless it be, that with this true 
soldiery they confound all the serving men and 
victuallers that follow the army ; for in that sense 
I should easily believe, that they' had reason to 
reckon two or three liuhdred thousand men in that 
army alone which is with the King, and sometimes 
more ; especially when ’tis certain, that he is to be 
long absent from the capital city : which will not 
seem so strange to him that considers the multitude 
and confusion of tents, kitchens, baggage, women, 
elephants, camels, oxen, horses, waiting-men, porters 
foragers, victuallers, merchants of all sorts, that must 
follow the army ; not to him, that knows the state 
and particular government of that country, wherein 
the King is the sole proprietor of all the lands 
of the kingdom ; whence it necessarily follows, 
that a whole metropolitan city, such as Dehly arid ‘ 
Agra liveth of almost nothing but of the soldiery, 
and consequently oblig’d to follow the King when 
he taketh the field ; those towns being nothing less 
than Paris, but indeed no otherwise govern’d than 
a camp of armies a little better and more conveniently 
lodg’d than in the open field. 

Besides all these things, you may also consider, if 
you please, that generally all this militia, which I have 
been representing to you, from' the greatest Omrah, to 
the meanest' shldier, is indispensibly paid every -two’ 
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months, the King’s pay being its sole refuge and relief ^ 
nor can its pay be deterred there, as 'tis sometimes 
with us ; where, when there are pressing occasions of 
the State, a gentleman, an officer, and even a simple 
cavalier, can stay awhile, and maintain himself of his 
own stock, rents, and the incomes of his land. But 
in the Mogol’s country, all must be paid at the time 
prefix’d, or all disbands and starves, after they have 
sold that little they have ; as^ I saw in this last war, 
that many were going to do, if it had not soon ceased. 
And this the more, because that in all this militia, 
there is almost no soldier that hath not wife and chil- 
dren, servants and slaves, that look for this pay, and 
have no other hope of relief. And hence it is, that 
many wonder, considering the huge number of persons 
living of pay ( which amounts to millions ) whence 
such vast revenues can be had for such excessive 
charges : although this need not to be so much wondred 
at, considering the riches of ^ihe empire, the peculiar 
government of the State, and the said universal pro- 
priety of the Sovereign. 

You may add to all this, that the Grand Mogol 
keeps nigh him at Dehly and Agra, and thereabout, 
two or three thousand brave horses, to be always ready 
upon occasion ; as also eight or nine hundred elephants, 
and.a vast number of mules, horses, and porters, to 
carry all the great tents and their cabinets, to carry 
his wives, kitchens, houshold-stuff, Ganges-water, and 
all the other necessaries for the field, which he hath 
always about him as if he were at home ; things not 
absolutely necessary in our kingdoms. 

To this may be added those incredible expences 
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Upon the seraglio, more indispenfsible than will be Easily' 
believ’d; that vast store of fine linnen, cloth of gold 
embroideries, silk, musk, amber, p6arls, sweet essences, 
&c. consumed there. 

• All these charges being put together, and compar’d 
with the revenues the Mogol may be thought to have, 
it will be easie to Judge, whether he be indeed so very 
rich, as he is made to be. As for me, I Very’ - Well 
know, that it cannot be denied, that he hath very great 
revenues ; I believe, he hath more alone than the Grand 
Seignior, and the King of Persia, both together : bat 
then,- to believe all those extravagant stories made of 
the vastness of his revenues, is a thing I could never 
do : and if I should believe the best part of them 
yet should I not believe him in effect and truly so rich 
as the world rings of him ; unless a man would say 
that a treasurer, who receiveth great sums of money 
from one hand at the same time when he is oblig’d to 
disburse them to another, were therefore truly rich. 
For my part, I should count that King rich indeed,' 
who, without oppressing and impoverishing his people 
too much, should have a revenue sufficient to keep a 
great and gallant Court, C after the manner of that of 
ours, or otherwise) and a militia sufficient both' to - 
guard his kingdom, and to make an important war 
for divers years against his neighbours; as also' 'to 
shew, liberality, to build some Royal edifices, and to 
make those other expcnces which Kings are wont to 
make according to their particular inclinations; and' ' 
who, besides all this, should be able to put up’in his 
treasury, for a reserve, sums big enough to undertake'' 
'and maintain a good war for some years. Now I "atn 
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Bf.t cnongh to believe, that the Great Mogol enjoyetb 
very near these advantages, but ! cannot perswade my 
self, that be bath them m that excess, as is thought 
and pretended. Those vast and inevitable cxpcnces, 
that 1 have taken notice of, will certainly incline you 
to my opinion without any other cosiderations ; but you 
will, doubtless, be altogether of my mind, when I shall 
have represented to you these two things, which I am 
very well informed of. 

. The one that the Great Mogol, now reigning, 
about the end of this last revolution, though the king- 
dom was everywhere in peace (except. in Bengale, 
where Sultan>5ujah yet held out ) was much perplexed 
where to find means for the subsistence of hU armies, 
though they were not so well paid as at other times, 
and the war lasted no longer than five years, or there-- 
about, and though also be bad laid hold of a good part 
of the treasuary of his father Cbah-Jehan. 

The other is, that all this treasure of Chah-Jehan, 
who was very frugal, and had reigned above forty years 
without considerable wars, never mounted to six ATour- 
ours of Roupies. A Roupy is about twenty nine pence. 
An hundred thousand of them make a Leque^ and 
an hundred Lcques make one Kourour, [ So that 
the six Kourours would make about seven millions 
and an half Engligh money, ] ’TIs true, I do not 
comprehend in this great treasure that great abundance 
of goldsmiths work, so variously wrought in gold and 
silver ; nor that vast store of precious stones and 
pearls of, a very high value. I doubt, whether there - 
be any King in the. world that hath more. The 
Throne alone, cover’d with them, is valu’d at least 
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three Kourours^ if. I remember aright: but then, it 
is to be consider’d also, that they are the spoils of 
those ancient Princes, ‘the Patans and Rajas, gather’d and 
piled up .from immemorial times, and still increasing 
from' one King to another, by the presents which 
the Omrahs are obliged yearly at certain fastival-days 
tp make him ; and which are esteemed to be the 
jpwels. of the Crown, which it would be criminal to 
touch, and upon which a King of Mogol in case of 
necessity would find it very hard to procure the 
least such. 

But before I conclude, I shall take notice, whence 
it, may proceed, that though this empire of Mogol be 
thus an abysss of gold and silver, ( as hath been said, ) 
yet notwithstanding therb appears no more of it among 
the. people, than elsewhere ; yea, rather that the people 
is there less monied than in other places. 

The first reason is, that much of it is consumed in 
melting over and over all those nose and ear-rings, 
chains, and finger-rings, bracelets of hands aad feet 
which the women wear, but chiefly in that incredible 
quantity of manufactures, wherein so much is spent, 
which is lost, as in all those embroideries, silk-stuffs, 
enterwoven with gold and silver, cloth, scarff, turbants, 
iSce. of the same. For generally all that militia loveth 
to be guided from the Omrahs to the meanest soldiers 
with their wives and children, though they should starve 

at home. 

The second, that all the lands of the kingdom being 
the Kings propriety, they are given oither as .benefices, 
which they call Jah-ghir, or^ as in Turky, Timars, to 
men of -the militia . for their payor pension ( as the 
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word Jah-gktr imports : ) or else they are given to the 
Governours for their pension, and the entertainment of 
their troops, on condition that of the surplus of those 
land-revenues they give yearly a certain sum 
to the King, as farmers ; or lastly, the King reserveth 
them for himself as a particular domaine of his house, 
which never or very seldom are given as Jah-gkirs, 
and upon which he keeps farmers, who also must 
give him a yearly sum ; which is to say, that the 
timariots, Governours and farmers have an absolute 
authority over the country-men, and even a very 
great one over the tradesmen and merchants of the 
towns, boroughs, and villages, depending from them : 
so that in those parts there are neither great Lords 
nor Parliaments, nor Presidial Courts, as amongst us, 
to keep these people in awe: nor Kadis or Judges, 
powerful enough to hinder and repress their violence ; 
nor in a word, any person, to whom a country-man, 
trades>man, or merchant, can make his complaints 
to, in cases of extortion and tyranny, often practised 
upon them, by the soldiery and Governors, who every 
where do impunely abuse the Authority Royal, which 
they have in hand, unless it be perhaps a little in 
those places that are near to capital cities, as Debli 
and Agra, and in great towns, and considerable sea- 
ports of the provinces, whence they know that the 
complaints can be more easily conveyed to the Court. 
Whence it is, that all and every one stand in continual 
fear of these people, especially of the Governors 
more than any slave doth of hts master : that ordinarily 
they affect to appear poor and moneyless, very mean 
in their spparel, lodging, houshold-stu/T, and yet 

14 
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•more. in. meat and drink; that often they ap.pf^ehend 
even; to, meddle with trade, lest they should t)e. thought 
.rich',, and so tall into, the danger of . being rt}ined ; 
so. that,; at last/ they . find no other remedy to secure! 
their wealth, than, to hide an4 dig their money deep 
under ground, thus getting out of the ordinary 
commerce of men, and so dying, neither the King 
nor the State having any benefit by it. Wnich is a 
thing not only happens among the peasants and 
.artizans, but (which is far more considerable ) amongst 
all sorts , of merchants, whether Mahumetans or 
Heathens, except some that are in the Kings, or some 
Omrahs pay, or that have some particular patron and 
support in power : but principally among the Heathen, 
which are almost the only masters of the trade and 
money, infatuated with the belief, that the gold and. 
silver,- which they hide in their life-time, shall serve 
them, after death. And this,, in my opinion, is the 
true, reason, why there appears so little money in 
trade among the people. 

But. thence ariseth a question very considerable, 
viz; whether it were not more expedient, not 
o..ily for the subjects, but for the State it self,, 
and for the Sovereign, not to have the Prince 
snch a proprietor of the lands of the kingdom, as • to 
toke away the meu7n and tituvi amongst private per-, 
sons as ’tis with us ; for my part, after a strict com-' 
p ping the state of our kingdoms, where -that inetinL- 
ajid with that of those other -kingdoms, 

\yhere it is not, I.am thoroughly perswaded, t^t it is; 
much better and more, .beneficial for th,e Sovereign; 
himself, to have it so as 'tis in our parts... Because;- 
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tlUt In those parts where *iU otherwise, the gold and 
Sliver is lost, as 1 was ju3t how oDacrving : there is nl. 
most no person secure from the violences of those 
timartors, Governours, and fanners : the Kings, how 
well soever they be disposed toward tlieir people, are 
never almost in a good condition (as I lately noted) 
to get Justice adininistrcd to them» and to hinder 
tyrannies ; esf>ecial]y in those great dominions, and’ 
in the provinces remote from the capital towns ; whlcn 
>et ought to be, as doubtless it is, one of the chief 
employments and considerations of a King. Besides, 
this tyranny often grows to that excess, that it lakes 
away uhat is necessary to the life of a peasant or* 
tradesman, who is slravcd for Iningcr ami misery ; 
who gets no children, or tf he does, sees them die 
young for want of food ; or that abandons his land, 
and turns some cavaher's man, or flies whither he may 
to his neighbours, in hopes of finding a belter condi> 
tion. In a word, the land IS nut tilled but almost by 
force, consequently very ill, and much of it is quite 
spoiled and ruined, there being none to be found, that 
canur will be at the charge ot entertaining the ditches 
and channels for the course ol waters to be convey’d 
to necessary places ; nor any body that care to 
build houses, or to repair those that are ruinous; the' 
p'easant reasoning thus with himself: "why should 1 
tbil so much for a Tyrant that may come to morrow 
to take all away from me, or at least ail the best of* 
what I have, and not leave, if the fancy taketh him, 
so much as to sustain my life even very poorl)* ?” And 
the timariot, the Governor and me farmer, will reason 
thus 'with himself; “why should J bestow raony, and. 
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take pains of bettering or maintining this land, since 
I must every hour expect to have it taken from me, 
or exchanged for another ? I labour neither for my 
self, nor for my children ; and that place which I ‘have 
this year, I may, perhaps, have no more the next. 
Let us draw from it what we can, whilst we possess it, 
though the peasant should break or starve, though 
the land should become a desart, when I am gone !” 

And for this very reason it is, that we see those 
vast estates in Asia go so wretchedly and palpably 
tOiTuine. Thence it is, that throughout those parts 
we see almost no other towns but made up of earth 
and dirt ; nothing but ruin’d and deserted towns and 
villages, or such as are going to ruine. Even thence 
it is, that we see (for example ) those Mesopotamia’s, 
Anatolia’s, Palestian’s, those admirable plains of 
Antioch, and so many other lands, anciently so well 
tilled, so fertile, and so well peopled, at the present 
half deserted, untill’d and bandon’d, or become 
pestilent and uninhabitable bogs. Thence it is also, 
that of those incomparable lands of Egypt it is observ’d 
that within less than fourscore years, more than the 
tenth part of it is lost, no people being to be found, 
that will expend what is necessary to maintain all . 
the channels, and to restrain the river Nile from 
violently overflowing on one hand, and so drowning 
too much the low lands, or from covering them with 
sand, which cannot be remov’d from thence but with 
•great pains and charges From the same root it 
comes, that arts are languishing in those countries, 

“ or at least flourish much less than else they would do, 
or do hs. For what heart and spirit can an 
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artisan have to study well, and to apply his mind 
to his work, when he secs, that among the people, 
which is for the most part beggarly, or will appear so,^ 
there is none that considers the goodness and neatness 
of his work, every body looking for what is cheap, 
and that the grandees pay them but very ill, and 
when they please. The poor tradesman often think- 
ing himself happy, that he can get clear from them 
without the Korrak, which is that terrible whip that 
hangs nigh the gate of the Omrahs. Further, when he 
seeth that there is no help at all ever to come to 
any thing, as to buy an Office, or some land for 
himself and children, and that even he dares not appear 
to have a penny in cash, or to wear good deaths, or to 
eat a good meal, for fear he should be thought rich. 
And indeed the beauty and exactness of Arts had been 
quite lost tn those parts long ago, if it were not that 
the Kings and grandees there did give wages to certain 
workmen, that work in their houses, and their teach their 
children, and endeavour to make themselves able in 
order to be a little more consider’d, and to escape 
the Korrah ; and if also it were not, that those and rich 
merchants of towns, who are protected by good and 
powerful patrons, pay’d those workmen a little better : 
I say, a little better ; for, what fine stuffs soever we 
see come from Chose countries, we must not imagine, 
that the workman is there in any honour, or comes to 
any thing ; ’tis nothing but raeer necessity, or the 
cudgel, that makes him work, he never grows rich ; 
it is no small matter, when he hath wherewith to live, 
and to cloath himself narrowly. ' If there be any mony 
to gain of the work, that is not for him, but for those' 
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great merchants of towns, I was just .now speaking 
of,;. and even these themselves find it often difficult- 
enough to maintain themselves, and to prevent extor.- 
'tion. ■ . ' 

’.Tis from the samp cause also, that a gross and 
profound ignorance reigns in those States. For, how, 
is it possible, therp should, be Academies and Colleges 
well founded, where are such founders to be. met with ? 
And .if there were any, whence were the scholars to-be 
had ?. Where are those that have means sufficient to 
.maintain their children in Colleges? And if there were^ 
who wouid appear to be so rich ?- And if they would-, 
.where are those benefices, preferments, and dignities, 
tha.t require knowledge and abilities, and that may 
animate young men to study ? ^ 

Thence it is likewise, that traffick languish in all 
.that country, in comparison of ours. For bow many 
are there, .that care to take pains, to run up and down,- 
.to write much, and to run danger for another, for a 
governor, that shall extort, if he be not in league with 
.some considerable sword-man, whose slave he in a 
manner is, and that makes his own conditions with 
him ? . , - 

It is not there, that the Kings find for their service, 
Princes, Lords, gentlemen, sons of rich and good 
families, officers, citizens, merchants, and even trades- 
men, well born, well educated, and well instructed ; 
men of courage, that have a true affection and .respect 
for their King, that often live a great while at the 
Court, and in the army, at their own expences, enter- 
taining themselves with good hopes, and content with 
the lavourable aspect of the Prince ; ^nd who,, upon 
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occasion, fipht* manfulJj% covetous to uphold the hon- 
our of their ancestors and families. Those Kings. I 
say, never see about them, bat men of nolhtng, slaves,- 
ignorant*!, brutes, and such courtisans as are raised 
from the dust to dignities; and that for want, of good 
education and instruction, almost always retain 
some-what of their offspring, of the temper of 
beggars, enridlied, proud, unsufTcrable, hcattless, 
insensible of honour, disingenuous, and void of 
affection and regard for the honour of their King and 
countiy. Here it is. svlicre those Kings must ruind 
all, to find means to defray all those prodigiou.s 
charges, winch they cannot avoid for entertaining their 
great Court, which hath no other source to subsist but' 
their coffers and treasure, and for maintaining cons- 
tantly the vast number of soldiers, necessary for them 
to keep the people in subjection, to prevent thel!* 
running away, to make them work, and to get what 
is exacted from them, they being so many desperado’s, 
for being perpetually under hatches, and for labouring 
only for others. 

Thence it Is also, that In an important war that may 
happen (which may be almost at all times) they 
must almost of necessity sell the government for 
ready mony, and immense sums, whence chiefly that 
ruine and desolation comes to pass which we ‘lee. 
For the Governor, which is the buyer, must not he 
be* re-imbursed of all those great -sums of mony, 
which he hath taken up, perhaps the third or fourth 
part, -at high interest ? Must' not a Governor also, 
whether he have bought the government or not, 
find ‘means as well as 'a limarlot and a farmer, -to 
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make every year great presents to a Visir, an eunuch 
a lady of the seraglio, and to those other persons 
that support hirn at Court ? Must he not pay to the 
King his usual tributes, and withal enrich himself, 
that wretched slave, half famish'd, and deeply indebted 
when he first appear’d, without goods, lands, and 
revenues of bis house, such as they all arc. Do not 
they ruine ail, and lay all waste ? I* mean those, 
that in the provinces are like so many small Tyrants 
with a boundless and unmeasur’d authority, their 
being no body there, as hath been already said, that 
can restrain them, or to whom a subject can have 
refuge, or save himself from their tyranny, and to 
obtain Justice ? 

’Tis true, that in the empire of the Mogol, the 
Vakea'iicvis, that is, those persents, whom he sends 
into the provinces to write to him whatever passetb 
there, do a little keep the officers in awe, provided 
they do not collude together (as it almost always 
happens ) to devour all ; as also that the govern- 
ments are not there so often soH, nor so openly 
as in Turky ; I say, not so openly (for those great 
presents, they are from time to time obliged to make, 
are almost equivalent to, sales ) and that the Govern»)rs 
ordinanly remain longer in their governments ; which 
maketh them not so hungry, so beggarly, and 
so deep, in debt, as those new comers, and that 
consequently they do not always tyrannize over the 
people with so much cruelty • even apprehending, lest 
they should run away to the Raja’s ; which yet falls 
out very often. 

’Tis also true, that in Persia the governments are 
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not 30 frequently nor so publicWy sold asInTurVy; 
the sons of the Governors also succeeding oficn enough 
to their fathers ; which Is also the cause, that the people 
there is often not so ill treated as in Torky, and 
occasions withal, that there Is more politeness, and 
that even some there arc that addict themselves to 
study. But all that is really but n sliphl matter ; those 
three Stales of Turky, Persia and Indostan, forasmuch 
as they have all three taken away the tttfum and 
tuum as to land, and propriety of possessions ( which 
is the foundation of whatever is {;ood and re{;ular in 
the world ) cannot but very near resemble one another : 
they have the same defect, they must at last, sooner 
or later, needs fall Into the same inconvenieneies, 
which are the necessary consequences of it, viz. ty- 
ranny, ruine, and desolation. 

Far be it therefore, that our Monarchs of Europe 
should thus be proprietors of all the lands which their 
subjects possess. Their kingdoms would be very 
far from being so well cultivated and peopled, so built, 
so rich, so polite and flourishing ns we see them. Our 
Kings are otherwise rich and powerful ; and we must 
avow that we are much belter and more royally served. 
There would be Kings of desarts and solitudes, of 
beggars and barbarians, such as those are whom ! 
have been representing ; who, because they will have 
all, at last lose all ; and who, because they will make 
themselves too rich, at length find themselves without 
riches, or, at last, very far from that which they covet 
after, out of their, blind ambition and passion, of 
being more absolute than the laws of God and Nature 
do permit. For, where would be those Princes, those 
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Prelates,' those Nobles, those rich citizens, and great 
merchants, and those famous artizens, those towns of" 
Paris, Lyons, Thoulouse, Rouen, London, and so many; 
Others ? Where would be infinite number of boroughs' 
and villages, all tho.se fair country-houses and fields, 
and hillocks, tilled and maintained with so much in- 
dustry, care and labour? and where would consequent- 
ly be all those vast revenues drawn thence, which at 
last enrich the subjects and the Sovereign both ? We 
should find the great cities, and the great boroughs 
rendred inhabitable, because of the ill air, and to fall 
to mine without any bodies taking care ot repairing 
them ; the hillocks abandoned, and the fields over- 
'spread with the bushes, or filled with pestilential 
marishes, as hath been already intimated. 

A word to our dear and experienc’d travellers : 
they would not find tho^e conveniencies of travelling ; 
they, would be obliged to carry all things with them, 
like the Bohemians ; and all those good inns, for 
example, that are found between Paris and Lyons, 
would be like ten or twelve wretched caravans-serra/is, 
that is, great barns, raised and paved, such as our pont- 
neuf is, where hundreds of men are found pel-mel 
together with their horses, mules and camels, where 
one is stifled with heat in summer, and starved of cold 
in winter, if it were not for the breathing of those 
animals, that warm the place a little. ' ■ 

- But it -will be said,. we see some States, where the' 
meum and tuum is not, ( as for example, that of the 
Grand Seignior, which we .know better than any; going 
so far as the . Indies ) . that do not only subsist but 
are, also very powerful, and, encrease daily, - • '■ 
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^ ’Tis true, tliat that State of the Gr. SeiRuior, of 
such a prodiRtous extent as it is, liavinp so vast a 
quantity of lands, the soil of which Is so excellent, 
•that cannot be dcslrojed but very dinicult!), and In a 
Jong time is ) cl rich and populous , hut it is certain 
also, that If It were cultivated and peopled proportion- 
ably to ours, (which it would he. if there were propriety 
among the subjects throughout) it would he a quite 
different thing , it would h ivc people enough to rnf'C 
such prodigious armies as in old times, and rich 
enough to maintain them. We have travelled Ihrouph 
almost all the parts of it , we liave seen how strangely 
It Is ruined and unpeopled, and how in the capit d 
city there now neid three whole months to rai<c fne 
or SIX thousand men. Wc know aI«o, what it would 
have come to ere this t( it had not bein for the grcit 
number of Christian s'avcs that are brought Into it 
from ail parts And no doubt but that, if the same 
government were continued there for a number r>f 
jears^that State would destroy it self, and at )a«t, 
fall it by its own weakness, as it seems that already it 
IS hardly maintained but only by that mean'*, I 
mean, by the frequent change of Governors, there 
being not one Governor, nor any one man in the 
whole empire, that hath ,a penny to enable him 
to maintain the least things, or that can almost find 
any men, if he had money A strange manner to 
make States to subsist! There would need no more 
for making an end of the seditions, than a Brama 
of Pegu, who killed the half of the kingdom with 
hunger, and turned it into forests, hindring for sume 
yeais the landb fiom being tilled, though >et he 
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hath not suceeded in his design, and the State i 
afterwards been divided, and that even lately , 
the capital town, was upon the point of being t; 
by an handful of China fugitives. Mean time we i 
confess, that we are not like to see in our < 
that total ruine and destruction of this empire 
are speaking of, ( if so be we see not somet 
worse ) because it hath neighbours, that are so 
from being able to undertake any thing against 
that they are not so much as in a condition to r 
him, unless it be by those succours of strangers, wl 
the remoteness and jealousie would make slow, si 
and suspect. 

But it might be yet further objected, tha 
appears not, why such States as these might not 1 
good laws, and why the people in the provii 
might not be enabled to come and make their c 
plaints to a Grand Visir, or to the King him 
’Tis true, that they are not altogether destitub 
go6d laws, and that, if those which are amoi 
them were observed, there would be as good li’ 
there as in any part of the world. But what 
those laws good for, if they be not observed, ar 
there be no means to make them to be execut 
Is it not the Grand Visir, or the King that appo 
for the people such beggarly Tyrants, and that I 
no others to set over them ? Is it not he that i 
those governments ? Hath a poor peasant or tradesi 
means to make great journies, and to come and s 
for Justice in the capital city, remote, perhaps, 
or 200 leagues from the place of his abode ? ^ 
not the Governor cause him to be made away 
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his journey (as it hath often hapned) or catch him 
sooner or later ? And will ho not provide his friends 
at Court, to support him there, and to represent things 
quite otherwise than they are ? In a word, this Cover* 
nor, hungry as well as the timariots and farmers 
( that are all men for drawing oyl out of sand, as the 
Persian speaks, and for ruining a world, with their 
heap of women-harples, children and slaves) this 
Governor, I say, is he not the absolute master, 
the Superintendant of Justice, the Parliament, the 
Receiver, and all ? 

It may perhaps be added, that the lands, which 
our Kings hold in domaine, are no less well tilled 
aod peopled, than other land. But there 1$ a great 
difference between the having in propriety some lands 
here and there in a great kingdom ( which changes 
not the constitution of the State and government) 
and the having them all in propriety, which would 
alter it altogether. And then In these parts have 
laws so rational, which our Kings are willing to be 
the first to observe, and according to which they will 
that their particular lands shall be governed as those 
of their subjects are, so as to give away, that actions 
of law may be laid against their own farmers and 
officers, so that a peasant or tradesman may have 
means to obtain Justice, and to find remedy against 
the unjust violence of those that would oppress him : 
whereas in^those parts of Asia, I see almost not any 
refuge for those poor people ; the cudgel and the 
hammer of the Governor being in a manner the only 
law that roles, and decides all controversies there. 

Lastly, it may be said, that *tis at least certain, 
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that in such States there is not such a multi-t-ude t)f' 
long lasting suits of law, as in these parts, nor so 
many lawyers of all sorts, as a.nongst us, It is in my 
opinion, very true, that one cannot too much applaud' 
that old Persian saying, 7ia-liac kotUa bcta-ez hac deraz, 
that is, ‘‘short injustice is belter than long Justice;” 
and that the length of law-suits is unsufferable in 
a State, and that it is the indispensable duty of the 
Sovereign, oy ail good means, to endeavour a remedy 
against them. And 'iis certain, that by taking away 
this vmtvi and iuuni^ the root would be cut of an 
infinite number of law-processes, and especially of 
almost all those that are of importance, and long per- 
plexed ; consequently there would not need so great 
a number of Magistrates, which our Sovereigns do 
tainploy to adminisier Justice to their suDjects, nor 
lhatsvarmof men, which subsist only by that way. 
But ’tis also maniiest, that the remedy would be an 
hundred times worse than the disease, considering 
those great inconveniences that would follow there- 
upon, and that in all probability the Magistrates would 
become such as those of the Asiatiuk States, who 
deserve not that name ; for, in a word, our Kings 
have yet cause to glory upon the account of good 
Magistracy under them. In those parts, some mer- 
chants excepted. Justice is only among the meanest, 
sort of people, that are poor, and of an unequal con-' 
dition,' who have not the means of corrupting the. 
J udges, and to buy false witnesses, that are there in 
great' numbers, and very cheap, and never punished;. 
And this I have learn’d every where by the experience’ 
of many years, and ; by my . solicitous enquiries made 
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among ibe people of the country, and our old merchants 
that are m those parts*, as also of Ambassadors, Con- 
suls and Interprjcters , whatever our common iravcllera 
may sa>, who, upon thcw having seen by chance, 
when they passed b) , two or three porters, or other of 
the like gang, about a Kady, quickly tlispalchmg one 
or other of the parties, and sometimes both, with some 
lashes under the sole of their leet, or witli a Maybate 
l)aba, some mild words, when there is no wool to 
sheer who, I say, upon sight of this, come hither, and 
cry out, “ O the good and short Justice I O whit honest 
Judges are those in respect of ours 1 Not considering m 
the mean time, that if one of tho-.c wretches, that is 
111 the wrong, had a couple of crowns to corrupt the 
Kady^ or his clerks, and as much to buy two false wit- 
nesses, he might either nm his process, or prolong i( 
as long as he pleased 

In conclusion, to be short, I saj , that the taking away 
this propriety of lands among private men, would be 
infallibly to introduce at the same time t)'rann}, sla- 
very, injustice, beggary, barbarism, dcaolution, and to 
open a highway for the ru oe and destruction of man- 
kind, and even of Kings and States and that on the 
rontcary, this meitm and tuum^ accompanied with the 
Iiopes that every one shall keep, what he works and 
labours for, for hims'-lf and his children, as his own, is 
the mam foundation of i^hatever is regular and good 
in the world insomuch that whosoever shall cast his 
eyes upon ihe difierent countries and kingdoms and 
taketh good notice of what follows upon this propriety 
of Sovereigns, or that of the people, will soon find 
the true source and chief cause of that great difiference 
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we see in the several States and Empires of the world, 
and avow, that this is in a manner that which changes 
and diversifielh the face of the whole earth. 


2 HE END OF THE SECOND TOME. 


LETTER 


TO 

Monsieur dt la MOTHE le VATER, 

WRITTEN 

At Dehli, July, i, 1663. 

CONTAINING 

The description of VEHM and AGRA, and divers far heulats 
discovering the Court and Genius 0/ the Mogols and Indians, 

SlRj 

I KNOW that one of the first questions you are 
like to ask me, at my return in France, will be, 
whether Dehli and Agra are cities as fair and large, 
and as well peopled as Paris. Concerning its beauty, 
I shall tell you by Mray of preface, that I have 
sometimes wondr’d to hear our Europeans, that are 
here, despising the towns of the Indies, as not coming 
near ours, in respect of the edifices. Certainly they 
ought not to resemble them ; and ii Paris, London, 
and Amsterdam, stood in the place where Dehli is, 
the greatest part of them must be thrown down, to 
build them after another manner. Our cities indeed 
have great beauties and embellishments, but they 

15 
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arc such that are proper to them, and accommodated 
lo a cold climat. Dehli also may have its beauties 
peculiar to it, and su table to a very hot climat: for 
you are to know, that the heat here obligeth all people, 
even the great Lords, and the King himself, to go 
without stockings, in a kind of slippers only, a fine 
and slight turbant on their heads, and the other gar- 
ments accordingly ; that there are months in the 
summer so excessively hot, that in the chambers one 
can hardly hold ones hands against a wall, nor ones 
head on a cushion : and that people are oblig’d for 
the space of more than sixth months to lie out cover- 
ing, at the door of their chamber, as the rabble doth 
in the open streets, or as the merchants, and other 
people of some quality do, in some airy hall or garden, 
or upon some terrass well watered at night : thence 
you may judge, whether if there were such streets as 
that of St. Jacques, or St. Denis, with their houses 
shut, and so many stories high, they would be habit- 
able? And whether in the night, especially when the 
heats are without wind and stuffing, it would be pos- 
sible to sleep there ? And who is there I pray ) that 
•would have a mind in summer, when he returns on 
horseback from the city half dead, and in a manner 
stifled of the heat and dust, and all in a sweat, 

( for so it is ) to go climbing up an high pair of 
stairs; which often is narrow and dark, to a fourth 
(or fifth story, and to abide in this hot and suffocating 
•air ? On such occasions they desire nothing, but 
to • throw down into the stomack a pint of fresh 
water, or lemonade, to undress, to wash the face, hands 
and feet, to lie down in some cool and shady place all 
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along, having a «:ervant or two to fan one by turns, with 
their great Panhas^ or fans, ilut, to leave this, we shall 
now endeavour to entertain you with the rcprcs^niatun 
of Dchli as It is, that so you may judge, whether it be 
truly said, that it is a fair city. 

It is now about forty yc-irs that Chah>Jchan, father 
of the Grand-Mogol Aureng-Zebe now reigning, lo 
eternize his memory, caused to be built a tovMi 
contiguous to ot<{ Oehli, which he called after hts 
name Chah-Jean-Abad, and by way of abbreviathui 
Jean*Abid ; that is to say, a colony of Chah-Jehan, 
designing to make it the capital of the empire, inste.id 
of Agra, where he said, that the summer heats were 
too violent This nearness hath occasionca, tiidi 
the ruines of old Dehli have served to build a new 
city ; and in the Incites they scarce speak any more 
of Dehli, but only of Jchan*Abad. Yet notwuhstanu* 
mg, since the city of Jehan>Abad is not yet known 
amongst us, 1 intend to speak of it under the olu 
name of Dehli, which is lamihar to us. 

Dehh then is a town altogether new, seated in a 
plain campagne, upon a river like our Loire, called 
Gemna, and built along one side of the river only , 
there being but one boat-ondge to pass over ini^j 
the plain. Tnis town is surrounded with walls, except 
the river side • these walls arc of bricks, and wiinouc 
a consideraule ucfcnce, they being withuut a aitcu, 
and having nothing to flank them but round toweis 
After ihe old way, distant from each other an hundrea 
common paces, and a rampart behind them, four or 
hve foot thick. The compass of these wails, compriz- 
ing tne fortress, is not so Dig as is commonly Deneveo ; 
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along, h’jving a servant or t«*o to fan one by turns, with 
their great PanbaSy or fans. Hut, to leave this, we shall 
now endeavour to entertain you with the rcprcbenlatun 
of Dehli as it is, that so you may judge, whether it be 
truly said, that it is a fair city. 

It is now about forty years that Chah-Jehan, father 
of the Grand-Mogol Aureng*Zebe now reigning, to 
eternize his memory, caused to be built a town 
contiguous to old Ochli, which he called after his 
name Chah-Jean-Abad, and by way of abbrcvjaii«»ii 
Jean-Abad ; that is to say, a colony of Chah>Jehan, 
designing to make it the capital of the empire, instcdd 
of Agra, xvherc he said, that the summer heats were 
too violent. This nearness hath occasioned, liiai 
the ruines of old Dehli have served to builu a new 
city; and in the Indies they scarce speak any more 
of Debit, but only of JehamAbad. Vet notwtthatanu* 
ing, since the city of Jehan>Abad is not yet known 
amongst us, 1 intend to speak of it under the olu 
name of Dehli, which is iamiliar to us, 

Dehli then is a town altogether new, seated in a 
plain campagne, upon a river like our Loire, called 
Gemna, and built along one side of the river only , 
there being but one boat-ondge to pass over iinu 
the plain. Tnis town is surrounded with walls, except 
the river side ; these walls are of bricks, and without 
a consideraule defence, they being without a ditcu, 
and having nothing to flank them but rohnd loweis 
after the old way, distant from each other an hundred 
common paces, and a rampart behind them, four or 
five loot thick. The compass of these walls, compru- 
ing the fortress, is not so Dig as is commonly oeueveo : 
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I have pone it round, with ease in three hours ; and 
I believe not, thonph I was on horseback, that I 
dispatched more than one Icapue in an hour : 'tis 
true, that if you will take into the town a very loop 
suburb, ivhich pocth toxvards Labor, as also what 
remains inhabited of old Dchli, which is likewise n 
great and very long suburb, and besides, three or four 
small suburbs more, all that would make in n direct 
line above a league and a half, and such a compass 
which I cannot well determine, because that between 
the suburbs arc great gardens, and large spaces not 
built ; but I may say, that thus taken it would be 
of a prodigious bigness. 

The fortress, in which is the n:e^ia7k, or seraglio, 
and the other Royal apartments, which I shall here- 
after speak of, is built round upon the river ; yet there 
is between the water and the walls a pretty large and 
long sandy space, where commonly elephants are 
exercised, and where frequently the militia of the 
Omrahs and Rajas is mustered in the King’s presence, 
who looks out of the windows of one of his apartments. 
The walls of the fortress, as to their round antick 
towers, are very near like those of the town, but 
they arc partly of bricks, and partly of a certain red 
stone resembling marble, which maketh them look 
fairer than those of the town ; besides that, they are 
much higher, stronger and thicker, being able to bear 
some field-pieces that are there planted towards the 
town ; and incompassed also, e.^cepting that side 
which respects the river, with a fair ditch, walled up 
with free-stone, full of water and fish. But yet whether 
they are considerable for strength ; a battery of •some 
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tnWdle sized canons would, in my opinion, soon cast 
them down. , 

Round about the ditch there is a pretty large 
garden, at ail times full of flowers and green apricocks, 
which together with those great walls all red, makelh 
a very fine sight 

About this garden is the great street, or rather 
the great Place Royal, to which the two great and 
principal gates of the fortress do answer, and to these 
flates the two chief streets of the town. 

In this great place it is, where the tents of the Rajas 
arc, that are in the King’s pay, to keep there every 
one in his turn their weekly guard ; whereas the 
Omrahs and the Mattiebdars, or small Omrahs, keep 
it within the fortress. These little Sovcraigns arc not 
pleased to see themselves thus and so long shut up 
in a fort 

In this very place it is, where at the break of day 
are exercised the horses of a long Royal stable, near 
it. And here ’tis also, that the Kobat-kan, or great 
Commissioner of the cavalry, carefully vieweth the 
horses of those cavaliers, that have been received 
into service, to the end that if these horses arc of 
Turkistau, or Tartary, and large and strong enough 
for service, the King's mark, and that of the Omrahs] 
under whom such cavaliers are to be listed, may be 
branded upon them ; a thing not 111 devised, to pre- 
v'ent the mutual loan of horses in the musters. 

This same place is afso a kind of Sazar^ or market, 
of an hundred things sold there, and a rendezvous 
of players, and juglers of all sorts, as the ponUneiif 
at Paris. It is no less the meeting-place of the poor 
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A'Jtrolopjers, as well MaluimctAti as Heathen. These 
Doctors ( forsooth ) sit there in the sun upon a piece 
of tapestry, all covered with dust, having about them 
some obJ Mathematical instruments, which they make 
shew of to draw passengers, and a f;reat open book 
renresentiny the animals of the Zodiack. These men 
are the Oracles, but rather the affronters of the vulgar, 
to whom they pretend to give, for one payssa^ that is. 
a penny, good luck ; and they arc they, that looking 
upon the hands and the lace, turning over their books, 
and making a shew of calculation, determine the 
fortunate moment when a business is to be begun to 
make it successful. The mean women, wrapt up in 
a white sheet from head to foot, come to find them 
out, telling them in their ear their most secret concerns, 
as if they were their Confessors, and ( which smells 
very strongly of stupiditv and folly ) entreat them to 
render the stars propitious to them suitable to their 
designs ; as if they could absolutely dispose of their 
influences. 

The most ridiculous of all these Astrologers, in my 
opinion, was that mongrel Portuguese, fugitive from 
Goa, who sate in that place with much gravity upon 
his piece of tapestry, like the rest, and had a great 
deal of custom, though he could neither write nor 
read, and as for instruments and books, was furnished 
with nothing else but an old sea-compass, and an old 
Romish Prayer-book in the Portuguese language, of 
which he shewed the pictures for figures of the 
Zodiack : a tal desiuis, tal Asirologtio : "for such 
beasts, such Astrologer,” said he to the Reverend Father 
Buze, a Jesuit, who met him in that place. 
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I here Speak only of the pitiful Astrolopjers of the* 
Hazar ; for there arc others in these parts, that arc 
in the courts of the {jrandecs, and arc considered as 
^rcat clerks, and arc very rich ; whole Asia beinj; 
overspread with this superstition. The Kings and the 
great Lords, who would not undertake the least things 
without consulting them, allow them great salanes, 
that they may read to them what Is written in the 
heavens, ( for so they speak here ) and take out for 
them that fortunate moment, I was lately speaking 
of ; or find out, at the opening of the AUffran, the 
decision of all their doubts. 

To return ; these two principal streets, whirh I 
said do answer to the two gales of the fortress, and 
to the place, may have twenty five or thirty common 
paces in breadth, and they run in a streight line as 
far as you are able to see : yet that which leads to 
the gate of Labor, is much longer than the other \ 
but they arc both alike as to the houses. There Is 
on both sides nothing but arches, as in our Place 
Koyal ; yet with this dilTercncc, that they are but 
of bricks, and that there is not any building upon 
them, but only the terrass. There is also this differ- 
ence, that they are not continued galleries. These 
arches are generally severed by rails that make shops 
which arc not to be shut, where trades-mcn work 
in the day, where "bankers sit for their business, 
and where merchants set out their wares, which at 
night they lock up in a magaztn, the little door 
of which, to be shut, is in the bottom of every 
arch. 

It is upon this magacin, which is in the back-part 
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of the arches, that the houses of merchants are built 
and raised, which make a shew good enough towards- 
the street, and are also pretty convenient, being well 
aired, out of the way of the dust, and having for their: 
floor the terrasses of the arches, upon which they can 
walk to look out upon the street, and to sleep at night 
in fresco. But excepting these houses of the chief 
streets, and a few others, there are not many of 
these fair houses, that are thus raised upon terrasses ; 
nor are even these two streets universally furnisht 
with them, there being mostly upon the magazin, or 
or on the side, nothing but a small building, not seen 
from the street, the great merchants having their 
houses somewhere else, whither they retire at night. 

Besides these two principal streets^ there are yet 
five others, which indeed are not so long- nor so streight, 
but for the rest are altogether like them. There are 
also a great many other streets crossing those on all 
sides, whereof there also some furnisht with arches ; 
but because they have been built piece-meal by such 
particular persons, as have not observed the symmetry 
that was requisite, they are, for the most part, neither 
so large nor so streight, nor so well built as the others. 

Amongst all these streets are spread every where 
the houses of the Mansebddts or little Omrahs, and 
those of the men of the law, as also of many great 
merchants, and other private men ; of which there is 
a good number that are passable. It is true, there 
are but few that are all of brick or stone, and there is 
even a good number of these, that are made all of 
earth only, and thatched ; but for all that, they are 
convenient, because they are generally airy,- t^ing 
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furnished with courts and gardens. Nor are they 
disagreeable within, forasmuch as besides the fine 
moveables, these thatched coverings are supported by 
a layer of certain long canes that are hard and strong, 
and very pretty, and because also these certain walls arc 
plastered over with very fine and very white chalk. 

• Amongst these houses I have been speaking of, 
that are tolerable, there is also a prodigious number 
of other small ones, that arc only made up of earth 
and straw, where all the simple cavaliers, and their 
servants, and all those little people ol the market, 
7bat follow the Court and the army are lodged. 

It is from these thatched houses that Oehlf if 
so subject to ' fires. This last year there were burnt 
above sixty thousand such, at to or three times that 
they took fire, when there blew certain impetuous 
winds, that rise chiefly in summer. The fire was so 
quick and so violent, that is surprised the houses, 
and many horses also that could not be time enough 
loosened ; and there were even some of these poor 
women burnt, that never had been out of the seraglio, 
and tlTat are so weak and shamefaced when they 
see people, that they know nothing else but to hide 
their faces. 

And it is upon the account of these pitiful houses 
of earth and straw, I that look upon Dehli almost 
no otherwise than as many villages joyned together 
and (which I have already said in another place ) 
as a camp of an army, a jittie better and more 
commodiously placed, than in the field. 

As to the houses of the Omrahs, that are also up ‘ 
and down in this city, and principally upon the 
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river, and even in the suburbs : you . are to khow- 
that in these hot countries, to entitle an house to. 
the name of good and fair, it is required it should 
be commodious, seated in a place \vell aired, and: 
capable to receive the wind from all sides, . and 
principally from the north ; having courts, gardens, 
trees, conservatories, and little jets of waters in the 
halls, or at least at the entry ; furnished also with- 
good cellars with great flaps to stir the air, for. 
reposing in fresh air from twelve till four or five 
of the clock, when the air of these cellars begins 
to be hot and stuffing : or having in lieu of 
cellarage certain Ka- kanavs, that is, little houses -of 
straw, or rather of odoriferous roots, that are very 
nearly made, and commonly placed in the midst 
of a Parterre near some conservatory, that so the 
servants may easily, with their pompion-bottles, water 
them from without. Moreover it is required for the- 
beauty of an house, that it be seated in the midst 
of some great Parterre, that it have four great 
divans or ways raised from the ground to the hight 
of a man, or thereabout, and exposed to the four 
parts of the world, to receive the wind and the cold* 
from all the parts it may come from. Lastly, it is 
requisite for a good house to have raised terrasses, 
to sleep upon in the night, such as are of the same 
floor with some great chamber, to draw in ones 
bed-stead upon occasion ; that- is to say, when there 
comes some tempest of rain or dust, or when that 
rousing freshness of the break of day awakens you, 
and obliges you to look for a covering : or else 
when you apprehend that small and light dew of' 

\ 
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the morning, which pierceth, and causeth sometimes 
benummine and paralitica! symptoms in the limbs. 

As to the interior part of an house, it is requisite 
that the whole floor be covered with a matteress of 
cotton four inches thick, covered with a white Hnnen 
sheet during summer, and with a piece of silk tapestry 
in winter : that in the most conspicuous part o( the 
chamber, near the wall, there be one or two cotton 
quilts, with fine flowered coverings, and set about with 
small and fine embroidery of silk, wrought with gold 
and silver, for the master of the house, or persons of 
quality coming in, to sit upon ; and that very quilt 
have Its cross board, purfled with gold, to lean upon : 
that round about the chamber, along the walls, there 
be several of these cross boards, as I just now men* 
tioned, handsomly covered with velvet or flowered 
sattin, /or bystanders also to lean upon. The walls 
five or six foot from the floor, roust be almost all with 
niches, or little windows, cut in a.n hundred diflerent 
manners, or shapes, very fine, well measured and pro- 
portioned to one another, with some porcelain vessels 
and flower-pots in them; and the ground must be 
painted and guilded, yet without any figure of 
man or beast, their religion not allowing thereof. 

This is near as I know, the Idea of a handsom and 
convenient house in these parts : and as there is good 
number of them in Dehli, that have all these qualities 
mentioned, or at least in part, according to which they 
are more or less fair and gallant: I believ’e one may 
say, without any injury to our towns, that Dehli is 
not without houses that are truly handsom, although 
they be.not like ours in Europe. 
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Concerning the appearance and riches of the shops, 
( which is the thing that contributeth most to the 
beauty of our towns in Europe) although Dchli be 
the seat of a very potent and magnificent Court, 
and consequently the resort of infinite quantities 
and varieties of rich wares ; yet we are not to 
imagine, that you shall find there our streets 
of St. Denis ; I know not whether there be any 
such in all Asia. And even as to the most fine 
and the most rich stuffs, they arc commonly but 
in the magaain, their shops arc not furnisht \vith 
them t so that for one shop that maketh any shew, 
that is, where there arc sold those fine sorts of linnen, 
those stuffs of silk streaked with gold and silver, cloth 
of gold, turbants embroidered with gold, and other 
commodities of great price ; you shall al.vays find five 
and twenty and more, that are filled with nothing but 
pots of oyl and butter, and panniers one upon another 
full of rice, barley, pease, corn, and many other sorts 
of grain and legume ; which are the ordinary food 
not only of all the gentiles, that never eat any meat, 
but also of the meaner sort of the Mahumetans, and 
of a good part of those of the souldiery. 

It is true that there is a fruit-market that maketh 
some shew. One may there see in summer abundance 
of shops full of dry fruit, that come out of Persia, 
Balk, Bokara, and Samarkand, as almonds, pistaches, 
small nuts, raisins, prunes, apricocks, and the like. And 
.in winter there are found excellent raisins fresh, black 
and white, brought from the same countries, well 
wrapt up in cotton ; also apples and pears of three 
or four sorts, and of these admirable melons that 
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last all winter. But all this fruit is very dear ; I have 
seen melons sold even for a crown and an half a piece. 
And they are indeed the great deliacy and expence' 
of the Omrahs I have often seen in the house of 
my Agah^ that there was eaten in melons in one morn* 
ing for more than twenty crowns. There are none 
but the melons of the country that are cheap in summer, 
but those are not so good. The grandees only, that 
take care to send for seed out of Persia, and to get 
the ground well fitted for them, may eat good ones ; 
yet that but rarely neither, the ground being not so 
proper but that the seed degenerateth the very first 
year. 

It is true, there Is yet another fruit called AmBa, or 
ptangue, which in its season, during two summer 
months, is found in great plenty and very cheap but 
those of Dehli are none of the best, being very loose 
and flashly : those of Bengala, Golkonda, and Goa, are 
admirable. It bath a certain sweetness so peculiar, 
that I doubt whether there be any comfit in the world 
so pleasant. There are also Pafe^ues, or water*melons 
in abundance, and almost all the year long ; but they 
also do not thrive well at Dehli ; they never have 
their meat so ruddy, firm and suggary ; and if there 
be any good, they are not to be found but amongst the 
great ones, who take the pains of making them grow 
as melons, with extraordinary care and cost. 

There be also up and down in Dehli shops of 
“comfit-makers ; but all their comfits are very ill done, 
being full of dust and flyes. 

There are besides many shops of bread every where, 
but because they have no ovens like ours, it never well 
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baked : yet in the fortress there is sold some that is 
reasonably good ; and the Oinrahs cause such to 
' be made in their houses that is very delicate, 
sparing no new butter, milk, nor eggs : yet thougn 
they Icavin it, it is always much infeiior in good- 
ness to our bread of Goncssc, *and to those oibtr 
sorts of excellent bread of Paris, it favouring always 
of the cake or simncl. 

In these Bacars there arc also some tents, where 
they trade in rost-meat, and in dressing I know 
not how many sorts of dishes ; but all that is but 
beggarly, nasty, and ill meat. I fear you sometimes 
meet with the flesh of camels, horses, or oxen, dead 
of sickness ; I do not much trust them ; so that if 
you will eat any thing worth eating, you must ha\*c 
it dressed at home, 

There are also many shops every where they 
sell flesh ; but you must take heed, lest they give you 
mutton for kid ; the mutton and beef, but especially 
mutton, though well enough tasted, being here very 
hot, windy, and of ill digestion. The best meat 
here is young kid, but it is very rarely sold in the 
market by quarters ; so that if you have a mind to 
eat any, you must by a whole and a live one ; 
which is inconvenient enough, because the meat is 
spoiled between one morning and evening, and is 
commonly so lean, that it is tasteless. Ordinarily 
you find in the shambles nothing but the quarters 
of great kids, which often also are very lean and 
hard. It is true, that since I have learned some- 
thing of the manner of the country, I find both 
meat and bread good enough, because I send my ?ervanc 
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to the fortress to the King’s^caterers, who are verv 
readv to let him have what js good for good payment, 
though it cost them nothing And it was in reference 
to this, that one day I made my Agak smile, when 
I told him that I had, I know uot how many 
years lived by artifice and stealing, and that for 
all the I go crowns pay the monthly allowed me I 
was ready to be starved , whereas in France for 
half a Roupy, I could every day cat as good a bit 
of meat as the King 

They have no capons, all that people being too 
tender-hearted towards all animals but men, whom 
they need for their seraglios Rut the markets are full of 
hens, that are very good and cheap among the re«.t 
there is one sort of little ones, that I called -/Ethiopian 
hens, because they have their skin black like the 
/Ethiopians, which are very tender and very 
delicate 

Pidgeons there are, but no young ones, because 
they will not kill them young , they would be ( say 
say ) too small, and It were ill done to kill such poor 
little animals 

There are also partridges, but smaller than ours and 
generally ( seeing they bring them afar off alive, know- 
ing how to take them with nets ) they are worse than 
our pullets The like may be said of their ducks and 
hares, of which they also bring whole cages full 
alue. 

Concerning fish the people here are no great fish- 
mongers , yet at times one meets with very good fish 
especially of two sorts, the one resembleth our pike, 
and the other our carp , but that is only when it is not 
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Cold, for the Indians fear that much more than v/e 
Europeans apprehend heat. And if at any time you 
meet accidentally with any, the eunuchs, who love 
them excessively, (I know not why) carry them 
presently away. None but the Omrahs have power 
to make men fish when they please, which they do 
with the Korrahs^ that great common whip always 
hanging at their gates. 

From all that I have said, you may by the by see, 
whether a man ought to leave Paris to. come to Dehli 
to make good cheer. Certainly the grandees have all 
things, but that is upon the account of their many 
servants, of the Karrah, and of the plenty of money. 
And thence it was I once said, that at Dehli there is 
no mean ; there you must either be a great Lord, or 
live miserably : for I have experienced it my self, in 
a manner dying of hunger this good while, though I 
have had considerable pay, and was resolved to spare 
nothing that way, because commonly there is found 
nothing in the markets but the refuse of the grandees. 
Besides that, the soul of a feast which is good wine, 
is not there ; not that no grapes do grow there to make 
wine, ( for I have drunk some at Amadevad and Gol- 
konda, in the house of Englishmen and Hollanders, 
that was not ill ) but because it is prohibited to make 
wine, in regard that not only by the law of Mahomet, 
but also by that of the Heathen, it is not permitted 
to drink any : so that it is very rare to find wine,, and 
that which we find comes out of Persia from Chiras 
by land to Banderabasy, from thence by sea to Suratte, 
and from Suratte hither by land in forty six days : or 
it comes from the Canaries, brought also over sea 
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cometh often to si ,^^5 growth is called /I rnr, 

That which .3 of this ^ „fiood, and even 

a strong water tna ,j oj there arc 

this is expresly rinh of it. except 

none but This is a drink very hot 

“‘'’a"' r ant like the brandy made of corn m 
and penetrant, Hk nerves that it often 

Poland. It so falU up-n the^nerves, .h_^^ ^ 

causeth shaking han^t^ ‘hem into incurable maiadic. 

too much of It, ana selves to fair and good 

Here “'“Le tvhich is excellent, and mav 

water, and and doth not spoil 

be made ivith sm ^ hath no great 

the stomachy hot’^countries as these to drink 

rnclination, andj be here taken 

wine; and I am 8 ^__ abstinence from wine in 

together „„al sobriety of the 

‘'’res'’”nd m the sweats and perpetual transpiration 

natives, and to opinion ) 

fmosrTn’os: not 'Vtat is the gout, thd 
that we aim t rheumatisms, quartans ; 

stone, aches J sicknesses 

t"h ^'’^as 'i°dW are at length totally freed from them : 

d furthe that the pox it self, though very frequent, 
and ‘ ^ 50 pernicious here as in Europe: 

IS not S generally Hve here more healthily 

tL^ wrl But then on the other hand, there 
is not so much vigour here, in people, as in our 
' i6 
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cold’ climat ; and this feebleness and ian^juor of body 
is a kind of perpetual malady, very iroublesom to 
all especially in the great heats of summer, and 
especially to the Europeans, whose bodies are not 
yet inured to heat. 

As for shops of excellent handy-craftsmen, that 
is also a things we must not look for here : all 
we find is very little ; not that the Indians have 
not wit enough to make them successful in arts, they 
doing very well (as to some of them) in many 
parts of India, and it being found that they have 
inclination enough for them, and that some of them 
make (even without a master ) very pretty work- 
manship, and imitate so well our work of Europe, 
that the difference thereof will hardly be discerned. 

I have seen amongst them even of our kind of guns, 
very fine and very good ; and pieces of goldsmiths 
works so well done, that I doubt whether in Europe 
they could be made better. I have also seen in picture 
and miniature such curious and delicate pieces, that 
I admired them, Amongst others, I have seen the 
combats of Eckbar, represented upon a buckler by 
by a famous painter, who was said to have been years 
working at it, which seemed to me an admirable piece 
of work. It is manifest, that they want nothing but 
good masters, and the precepts of art to give them 
just proportions ; and above all, that life of the face, 
to which they have not yet bt'ca able to attain. The' 
reason therefore why in the shops of Dehli there are 
rarely found good handy-craltsmen, is not want of 
wit but contempt of the workmen, who are ill treated, 
and whose work is debased to too low a prieje. > If 
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some Omrah, or Maiisebdar, urll Ime any tlung made 
by a workman of the Btsar^ he will send for him, and 
make him work in a manner by force and afterwards 
pay him as hepleaseth, and the man will think him 
self happy too, if in part of pa)ment he receive not 
the Kortak What heart then can a poor workman 
have to take pains to succeed in his workmanship ’ 
He considers nothing but to di-ipatch his work, thereby 
to earn something to put bread into his mouth So 
that if there be any of them that succeed, they are of 
those whom the great Lords entertain in their service, 
and that work onfy for them 

Touching the things within the fortress, where are 
the seraglio, and some other Royi) edifices, you must 
not look for a Louvre, or an Escurnl , those buildings 
do not resemble ours, nor by what 1 have said, ought 
they to resemble them it is enough that they have 
tnac stateliness, which is proper to the chmat 

I find nothing remarkable at the entry, but two 
great elephants of stone which are on the two sides 
of one of the gates Upon one of them is the statue 
of Jamel, that famous Raja of Chitar, and upon the 
other, that of Poita his brother These are those two 
gallant men, that together with their mother, who was 
yet braver than they, cut so much work for Ekbar , 
bhd who in the sieges of towns, which they maintained 
against him, gave such e^tlraordinary proofs of their 
generosity, that at length they would rather be killed 
in the out falls with their mother, than submit and 
for this gallantry it is, that even their enemies thought 
them worthy to have these statues erected for them 
These two great elephats, together with the two re 
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Besides these two streets, there are many other 
small ones on the right and left hand, that lead to 
the apartments, where the Omrahs keep their guard, 
each in his turn, once a week, for twenty four hours. 
These places are stately ones for Corps de Gardts 
the Omrahs striving to beautihe them at their own 
charges. These are ordinarily great raised places 
respecting a Parterre^ that hath its little channels 
of running water, small conservatories and jets of 
water. The Omrahs during the twenty four hours of 
guards, take no care for their table, the King sending 
them *all their meat ready dressed, and they being 
but to receive it, as they do, with very much ceremony 
and respect, making three obeysances of thanks, by 
elevating t>*eif hand upon their head, and bowing 
down to the ground, their face turned toward the 
King, 

There are found many raised walks and tents in 
in sundry places, that arc the offices of several 
officers. Besides, there arc many great halls that are 
the Kar-kanays, or places where handy*craftsmen do 
work. In one of these balls you shall find embroider- 
ers at work, together with their chief that inspects 
them ; in another you shall sec gold-smiths ; in a third 
picture-drawers ; in a fourth workmen in lacca ; in 
others, joyners, turners, taylors, shoemakers in others, 
workmen in silU and purfled gold, and in all those sorts 
of fine cloth, of which they make turbants, girdles 
with golden flowers, and those drawers of ladies, that 
are so fine and delicate, as that sometimes they last 
them but one night, though they ofen cost them ten 
or twelye crowns, when they are of that fashion, as I 
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have mentioned ; I mean, enriched with those fine 
embroideries of needle-work. 

All these handy-craftsrnen come in the morning , to 
those Kar-ka?iajs, and work there all day long, and 
at night return to their several homes, every one pass- 
ing his life quietly, without aspiring above his condition : 
lor the embroiderer maketh his son an embroiderer, 
the gold-smith maketh his son a gold-smith, and phy- 
sician in a town maketh his son a physician ; and no 
body marrieth but with those that are of his trade ; 
which is religiously observed, not only among the 
Heathen, that are obliged to it by their law, but almost 
alv/ays among the Mahumetans themselves : whence 
that you may often see very handsom young women, 
that remain unmarried, passing their time as M’ell as 
they can, though they might meet with good matches, 
if their parents would or could marry them into another 
family, esteemed less noble than their own. 

After all these apartments, we come at length to 
the Am-kas, which is something very Royal. This 
is a great square court with arches, as may be our Place 
Royal : with this difference, that there are no buildings 
atop, and that the arches are severed from one another 
by a wall, yet so that there is a small gate to pass 
from one to the other. Over the ereat gate, which is 
in the middle of one of the sides of this square, there 
is a large raised place, all open on the side of the 
court, which is called Nagar-kavay because that is the 
place where the trumpets are, or rather the hoboys and 
timbals, that play together in consort at certain hours 
of the day and night : but this is a very odd 
comfort in the ears of an European that is a new 
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comet, not yet nccustomed to it ; for sometimes there 
are ten or twelve of those hoboys, and as many 
timbals, that found altogether at once ; and there 
is an hoboy which is called fCtftta, a fathom and 
an half long, and of half a foot aperture below ; 
as there are timbals of brass or iron, that have no 
less than a fathom in diameter : whence it is easie 
to judge, what a noise they must needs make. 
Indeed this musick in the beginning did so pierce 
and stun me, that it was unsufferable for me ; yet 
T know not what strange power custom hath, for 
I now find it very pleasing, especially in the night, 
when I hear it afar ^off in my bed upon my lerrass ; 
then it seemeth to me to carry with it something 
that Is grave, majVstlcal and very melodious. And 
there Is some reason for this melody ; for seeing it 
hath its rules and measures, and that there are 
excellent masters taught from their youth to manage 
it, and perfectly know how to qualifie* and temper 
those strong sounds of the hoboys and timbals, it 
cannot be otherwise, but they must thence obtain 
some sympathy that cannot be displeasing to the 
ear, provided (as I said) that it be heard at a 
distance. And even for this reason it is, that they 
have placed the Nagar^kanay very high, and remote 
from the ears of the King, as you will hear by 
and by. 

Over against the great gate of the court, upon 
which is the Nagat’kanay beyond the whole court, 
there is a great and stately hall, with many ranks 
of pillars high raised, very airy, open on three sides, 
looking to the court, and having its pillars and 
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ground painted and guilded. In the midst of the’ 
wall, which separateth this hall from the seraglio, 
there is an opening, or a kind of great window 
high and large, and so high that a man cannot reach 
to it from below with his hand j there it is where the 
King appears seated upon his throne having his sons 
on his sides, and some eunuchs standing, some of 
which drive away the flyes with peacocks-tails, others 
fan him with great fans, others stand there ready 
with great respect and humility for several services, 
Thence he seeth beneath him all the Omrahs, Rajas, 
and Ambassadors, who are also all of them standing 
U[,on a raised ground encompassed with silver rails, 
with their eyes downwards, and their hands crossing 
their stomachs ; somewhat further off he seeth 
the Mansebdars, or lesser Omrahs, which are also’ 
all standing in the same posture and respect as the 
Omrahs do r and somewhat further off, in the remain- 
ing part of tlie hall, and in the court, he seeth a great 
crowed of all sorts of people. For there it is where 
the King every day about noon giveth a general 
audience to all ; which is the reason that this great 
ball is called Am-kas^ that is. Place of Audience, or a’ 
place of meeting common to great and small. 

During an hour and an half, or thereabouts, whilst ' , 
this assembly lasteth, the King is diverted by seeing 
pass before him a certain number of the handsomest 
horses of his stables, to see whether they be well dress- 
ed, and in good plight. So he doth see a good number 
of elephants passing also before him, whose dirty 
bodies are then well washed and cleansed, and painted' 
black like ink, except that they have two great streaks 
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painted red, ^vhich from the top of their head come 
down to their trunk, \vherc they meet. These elephants 
have then also certain deckings embroidred with a 
couple of silver bells hanging down on the sides, /asten- 
ed to the two ends of a great silver chain, passing 
over their shoulders ; as also certain cow*tails of the 
great Tibet, white and very dear, hanging at their ears 
like great mustachoes : and two little elephants well 
accourted going by their sides, as if they were their 
slaves and appointed to serve them. These great 
colosses, as if they were proud to see themselves so 
bravely adorned and attended, march with much gravi- 
ty ; and when they are come before the King, the 
conductor that sits upon their shoulders, with a pointed 
iron in his hand pricketh them, and speaketh to them 
and maketh them bow with one knee, and lift up the 
trunk into the air and make a noise, which the people 
take for a Taslim, or deep salute. 

After these elephants there are brought divers tamed 
gazelles, which are made to fight with one another ; 
as also some Nilgaux, or grey oxen, which in my 
opinion are a kind of elands and rhinoceross, and 
those great buffalos of Bengala with their prodigious 
horns to combat with a lion or tiger 5 likewise leopards 
or panthers tamed, which he useth in the hunting of 
gazelles: further, some of those handsom hunting 
dogs of Usbeck of all sorts, every one with ^hts little 
red cover ; store of birds of prey of all kinds, some 
of which are for partridges, others for cranes, others 
to fall upon hares, and, as they, say, upon the very 
gazelles, beating their heads and blinding them with 
their wrings and claws, 
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Often also one or two of the Omrahs cause at 
that time to pass their cavalry for a review before 
the King : the Orarahs coveting that their horsemen 
should appear gallant, advantagiously decked with 
extraordinary garments, and their horses trapped 
with iron, and harnessed with I know not how 
many different and odd fashions. 

The King taketh sometimes pleasure himself to 
cause cutlases, for short swords, to be tryed upon 
dead sheep, brought to him without the bowels, and 
very neatly packed up, where the young Omrahs 
Manseb-dars and Gotirze-berdars^ or mace-bearers, 
strive to shew their force and dexterity by cutting 
asunder the four legs joyned together, and the body 
of the sheep all in one stroke. 

Mean time all these divertisements are nothing 
but an interlude of various affairs ; for as I have^ 
said, the King omits not to make a muster of his 
cavalry, and well to view them himself. We have 
seen, that the war being ended, there is not one 
cavalier, nor any other souldier, but he hath seen 
him and examined him, either to increase his pay 
or to lessen it, or quite to cashier him, Besides it> 
is seen every day that he commands the petitions, 
which are shewed him afar off in the crowd of the 
people, to be brought to him and to be read ; . 
ordering the parties concerned to approach, and 
examining them, and often causing justices to be 
done them immediately, although he hath the Adalet- 
kanay, the Chamber of Justices : where he ordinarily 
is present once a week, attended by his two first 

Kadys, or Chief Justices : and though also at one 

* ' ( 
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4)tber time in the week he hath the patience to 
hear in private, for the space of two hours, ten 
persons of the common people, whom a good and 
rich old man presents to hten. Whence it appears 
(to note that by the by ) that those Kings, how 
barbarous sover esteemed by us, do yet constantly 
remember, that they owe Justice to their subjects. 

All what 1 have been relating to you of what 
is transacted in this assembly of the Am*kas, seems 
to me great and royal ; but that which hath extreamly 
offended me there, is a kind of adulation too mean 
and flat, commonly heard in that place. For the King 
cannot say a word to any purpose, but he is presently 
exalted, and some of the first Omrahs lifting up their 
hands, as if they were to receive some benediction 
from Heaven, cry out, Karamat ' Karamatt "Wonder! 
Wonder 1 ’* Neither is there any MogoHan but he know* 
eth and glorieth in reciting this proverb in Persian 
verse ; 

Ao<e>' dtach renzra Gcttyed theb est tn 

Buhayed Const tnei matt on ptnnn 

“If the King saith at noon-day, it is night you are 
to say, behold the moon and the stars.” This vice 
passeth even unto the people. I have seen an hundred 
times people of Mogol, who having need of me in 
some business, made no scruple to come and tell 
me to my face for a preamble, that I was Arhtotalis^ 
Bocratt, and Abouysina Ulzaman \ the Aristotle, the 
Hippocrates, and the Avicenna of the time. At first I 
endeavoured to fence my self against it by this ordi- 
nary complement, that I was none such, and was far 
inferior to the merit of those men ; but that made 
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them worse ; so that I thought it better to accustom 
my ears to their flattery, as I have done to their 
musick. I cannot forbear imparting to you this little 
piece of flattery, because that will let you see the 
more how far they carry it A Pendet Brachman, or 
Heathen Docter, whom I had put to serve my Agdh^ 
at the entring into his service would needs make his 
panegyrick, and after he had compared him to the 
greatest Conquerors that ever were, and told him an 
hundred gross and impertinent flatteries, at last con- 
cluded seriously with this ; “when you put your foot 
into the stirrup, my Lord, and when you march on 
horse-back in the front of the cavalry, the earth 
trembleth under your feet, the eight elephants, that 
hbld it up upon their heads, not being able to support 
it.” I could not hold laughing, and I strove seriously 
to tell my Agah^ who could not hold neither, that then 
he would do well not to go on horse-back but very 
seldom, to prevent earthquakes, which often cause so 
great mischiefs. Who quickly made this reparty 
with a constrained countenance between serious and 
smiling : and it is therefore that I cause my self 
ordinarily to be carried out in a Palekey, 

But no more of this : from the great hall of the 
Am-kas one enters into a more retired place, called 
the Goselkane, that is, the place to wash in. But 
few are suffered to enter there ; neither is the court 
of it so great as that of the Am-kas : but the hall is 
very handsom, spacious, painted and guilded, and its 
floor raised four or five feet high. There it is where 
the Kings is seated in a chair, his Omrahs standing 
, round about him, and giveth a more particular 
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audience to his officers, rcccivcth their accompts, and 
Ireateth of the most important affairs of Stale. All 
the Omrahs are obliged to be without fail very even- 
ing at this assembly, as in the morning at the Am-kas ; 
else something is retrenched of their pay. There is 
only my Agnh Dancchmcnd-kan, that because be is a 
person of learning, and perpetually busic in studying, or 
in foreign affairs, is dispensed with, 'except Wednesday, 
which is his day of being upon the guard. These arc 
indispensible customs, and It is very just they sliould 
be so in respect of the Omrahs, because they ate in a 
manner so in respect of the King ; for he almost never 
faileth to be as these two assemblies, unless some urgent 
affair do supervene, or he be c.xccedmg sick. And we 
did see, that Aureng-Zebe, even In his last sickness, 
which was very dangerous, failed not to make himself 
to be carried thither once a day at least. It is true, he 
being sick to extremity, that if he had not been seen 
there, the whole kingdom would presently ha^'c been in 
disorder, and the shops shut up in the city. 

Whilst the King in this hall of Gosle-kanay is busie, 
as I was saying, they omit not to let pass before him 
most of the things that are made to pass at the Am-kas. 
There is only this difference, that this assembly being 
held in the evening, and the Court being then less, the 
review of the cavalry of the Omrahs is not made, as in 
the morning at the Am-kas ; but then there is this of 
particular, that all the Manseb-dars that are upon the 
guard do salute the King, and pass before him with 
ceremony enough : before them marcheth with sufficient 
pomp that which is called the Konrs^ which are many 
figures^ of silver caried at the end of some great silver 
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sticks, that are very fine and very artificially made of ; 
which there- are two that represent two great fishes, 
two others that exhibit a pnantastick animal of an* 
horrid figure, by them called Fiedeha ; others that 
represent two lions, others two hands, others scales, and 
many more whereof they make mysteries. Amongst’ 
these Kotirs and Manseb-dars, are mixt many Gourze- 
herders^ or mace-bearers, who are chosen men, tall of 
stature, and of a good mean, ( spoken of elsewhere ) 
and appointed to prevent disordars in assemblies, and 
to run about with speed to carry the orders, and to 
execute the commands of the King. 

I now with I could lead you about in the seraglio 
as I have done in the rest of the fortress : bat who is 
the traveller that can speak of that as an eye-witness ? 
I have sometimes entred into it when the King was not 
at Dehli, and I think pretty far, upon the occasion of a 
great lady, that was so sick that she could not be car- 
ried to the gate, according to custom ; but I had always 
a covering of kachemire over my head, which like a great 
scarf hungdown to my feet, and an eunuch conducted me 
by the hand, like a blind man, so that I cannot parti- 
cularly describe to you what it is. Only in general I 
can tell you, according to what I have learnt from 
some eunuchs, that in it there are very handsora apart- 
ments severed one from another, more or less great and 
stately according to the quality and the pension of the 
women ; that there is almost no chamber but it hath at 
its a door a store-house of running water ; that ’tis full 
of parterrs, pleasant walks, shady places, rivolets, foun- 
tains, jets of water, grotta’s, great caves against the 
heat of the day, and grea terrassed raised high,i and 
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vety airy, to sleep upon in the cool in a word, you 
know not there what 'tis to be hot They principally 
boast of a little tower respecting the river, being, say 
they, covered with plates of gold, as those two that 
are at Agra, and within all gold and azure, very hand- 
som and rich pictures and looking glasses 

This IS very near what I can tell you of the fortress, 
yet before we leave it, let us return once more to the 
Am-kas I am now going to represent it to you after 
the manner I saw it at certain festivals of the year, 
especially at that which was kept after the war for an 
extraordinary rejoycing , for this is one of the most 
remarkable things I have seen * 

The King appeared sitting upon his thron**, m the 
bottom of the great hall of the Am>kas, splendidly, 
apparelled His vest was of white satiin flowred 
and raised with a very fine embroidery of gold and 
silk His turban was of cloth of gold, having a fowl 
wrougt upon it like an heron, whose foot was covered 
with diamonds of an extraordinary bigness and price, 
with a great oriental topas, which may be said to be 
matchless, shining like a little sun A collar of big 
pearls hung about his neck down to his stomach, after 
the manner that some Heathens wear here their great 
beads His throne was supported by six high pillars 
or feet, said to be of massie gold, and set with rubies, 
emeralds and diamonds I am not able to tell you 
aright, neither the number nor the price of this heap 
of precious stones, because it is not permitted to come 
near enough to count them, and to judge of their 
water and purity Only this I can say, that the big 
diamonds are there m confusion, and that the throne is 
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estimated to be worth four Kouronres of Roupies, if I 
remember well. I have said elsewhere, that a Roupic 
is almost equivalent to half a crown, a Lccqnc to an 
hundred thousand Roupies, and a Kouroiir, to an hun- 
dred Lccqucs : so that the throne is valued forty 
millions of Roupies, which are w'orth about sixty 
millions of French Livers. Chah-Jehan, the father of 
Aureng-Zebe, is he that caused it to be made, to shew 
of many precious stones as successively had been 
amassed in the treasury, of the spoyls of those ancient 
Patans and Rajas, and of the presents which the Omrahs 
are obliged to make yearly upon certain festival days. 
The art and workmanship of this throne is not answer- 
able to the matter: that which I find upon it best 
devised, are two peacocks covered with precious stones 
and pearls, which are the work of a French-man,- 

calleld that was an admirable workman, and 

that after having circumvented many Princes with 
his doublets, which he knew how to make admirably 
well, fled unto this Court, where he made his fortune. 
Beneath this throne there appeared all the Omrahs in 
splendid apparel, upon a raised ground covered with 
a great canopy of purfled gold with great golden 
fringes, and inclosed by a silver balistre. The pillars 
of the hall were hung with tapestries of purfled 
gold, having the ground of gold ; and for the roof 
of the hall, there was nothing but great canopies of 
flowered sattin, fastened with red silken cords, that 
had big tufts of silk mixt with threads gold hanging on 
them. Below there was nothing to be seen but great 
silken tapestries very rich, of an extraordinary length 
and breadth. In the Court there vaa set abroad a 
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certain tent they call the AspeXy as long and large 
as the hall and more. It was joyned to the hnll by 
the upper part, and reached almost as far as to the 
middle of the court; mean , tune it was all inclosed 
by a great balistre covered with plates of silver. It 
was supported by three pillars, being of the thickness 
and height of a barge*mast, and by some lesser ones, 
and they all were covered with plates of silver. 
It was red from without, and lined within with 
those fine Ckiitcs, or cloth painted by a pencil of 
Maslipatan, purposely wrought and contrived with 
such vivid colours, and flowers so natural drawn 
of an hundred several fashions and shades, that one 
would have said, it were an hanging parterre. Thus 
was the great hall of the Am*kas adorned and set 
out. 

As to those arched gallaries, which I have spoken 
of, that are round about the court, each Omrah had 
received order to dress one pf them at his own charges. 
And they now striving who should make his own most 
stately, there was «;een nothing but purfled gold above 
and beneath, and rich tapestries under foot. 

The third day of the feast, the King caused himself 
to be weighed with great ceremony, and after him 
divers Omrahs, in great scales, and with weights said to 
be of massie gold. I remember that all the Omrahs ex- 
pressed a great joy, that the King weighed two pounds 
more now than the year preceding. 

Every year there are held such kind of festivals, but 
ne\er any was seen done with so much splendor and 
charge. It is said, that that which induced Aureng-Zebe 
to celc)brate this splendid feast, was nothing else but 

17 
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to make the merchants of purfled f^old recover them- 
selves, who had whole magazins full of it, much spoiled 
in those four or five years of war, wherein they could 
not sell them. These expcnces of the Omrahs were 
•great ; but the simple cavaliers paid their share of it, 
because that the Omrahs after the feast made them 
take off that commodit}^ to make vests thereof. 

There is an ancient custom accompanying these 
feasts, which little pleaseth the Omrahs : and it is this, 
then they are by respect obliged to make some fair 
presents to the King in proportion of their pay. There 
are some, that to appear brave, or for fear of being 
searched for the rapines by them committed in their 
offices and governments ; or to purchase the favour 
of the King, in the hopes of having their pensions aug- 
mented, make him presents that are extraordinary. Some 
( which is ordinary enough ) do present fine vessels of 
gold set with precious stones ; others present fair 
pearls, diamonds, emeralds, or rubies ; others ( which 
also is very common) give him, without other cere- 
mony, a quantity of those pieces of gold, that are 
worth about a pistol and an half. 1 remember, that 
Aureng-Zebe, being gone to visit .(during this great 
festivals) his Visir Jafer-kan, not as Visir, but as a 
kinsman, and under the pretence of desiring to see a 
piece of building, which he had caused to be raised 
anew, Jafer-kan presented him in these pieces of gold, 
with the value of an hundred thousand crowns, some 
good pearls, and one ruby valued forty thousand 
crowns ; but which Chah-Jehan, who was admirably 
well skill’d in jewels, discovered not to be worth 
five hundred crowns; the which perplexed the 
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first jewellers exceedingly, that had been deceived 
therein. 

There is another thing sometimes attending these 
feasts, which is odd enough : and that is a kind of fair, 
then held in the Mchale^ or the King’s seraglio. The 
women of the Omrahs and of the great Manseb-dars, 
or little Omrahs ( I mean those that are the handsom- 
est and the most gallant ) are the she-mcrchants that 
keep the fair, and sell commodities , the King is the 
merchant that buyelh, as also all those Begums or 
Princesses, and other great ladies of the seraglio. The 
wares are fine purfied gold, or rich embroideries of the 
new fashion, some rich ribbons well wrought upon 
cloth of gold, or some pieces of that fine cloth which 
is worn by the great ladies, and other such merchandize 
of great price. If they have ever a handsom daughter, 
they forget not to bring her along with them to let 
the King sec her, and so make her, known to those 
Begums. The jest of this fair is, that the King comes 
to bargain with those she-mcrchants, like a petty 
merchant, penny by penny, contesting that they are 
not in earnest, that is dear, that he will give no more 
than so much ; that the merchandize of such an one 
is far better, and the like. The women, on the other 
hand, do their best to make good their part, and with- 
out considering that 'tis the King, ( which is best of 
the sport) they contend and stand upon their price, 
till sometimes they come to high words, as that that 
is to be a merchant of snow, (one of their phrases) 
that he understands nothing in the matter of wares, 
that he may goto another place, that that commodity 
is not for him, &c. The Begums do the like, or worse, 
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for they sometimes fall to downright railing, so that 
there is such a cry and noise, and boufonncry, that it 
cannot be parallcl'd, But when any price is agreed on, 
who ever buycth on this or that side, the King payetb, 
and the Begums pay, all with ready money: and it 
also falls out often enough, that the King and the 
Begums, instead of silver Roupics, let slide ( in favour 
of the handsom she-marchant, or her daughter ) some 
Roupies of gold, as if ’twerc by mistake, and without 
taking notice of any thing. The shc-merchants also 
take it in like manner, all passeth with expressions of 
rallery and gallantry. Chah-Jehan, who did not hate 
the sex, would still multiply this fair, and have it at all 
festival days, though he knew it did not very well 
please some Omrah.s. But there is one thing, which 
to me seems to be a little too extravagant : 
which is, that the publick women, I mean not 
those of the Bazar, but those more retired and 
considerable ones, that go to the great marriages 
in the houses of the Omrahs and Manseb-dars to sing 
and dance, those that are called Kcnchcn, as if you 
should say, the guilded, the blossoming ones ; that 
those, 1 say, did also enter in the time of Chah-Jehan 
into the seraglio at such fairs, and there passed even 
the whole night in singing and dancing. These are 
not of that sort which prostitute themselves pro- 
miscuously to all ; and they are most of them handsom 
and well apparelled, and excellent singers and dancers, 
after the mode of the country, surprising in the sup- 
pleness of their body, and the nimbleness of their 
motions, yet in the upshot of the rank of publick women. ^ 
Chah-Jehan was not content onlj- to have them come- 
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to the seraglio at those feasts, but when they came to 
salute him, according to that antient custom that ob- 
Hgeth them to come every Wednesday to do obsysance 
to the King in the Am-kas, he often made them to enter 
there, and to pass all night with him in such sports 
and boufonries, Aureng-Zebe is more serious, he suffers 
them not to come into the seraglio ; he permits only 
( not to abrogate the custom ) that they may ordinarily 
come every Wednesday to give him the Salavi, or 
salute, in the Am-kas, at a distance, but they must 
presently return home again. 

But since we are upon these feasts and fairs, and 
speak of these Kenchens^ what hurt were it if I should 
tell you a story to make you merry, of one of our 
French men ; since Plutarch is of opinion, that little 
things are not always to be passed by, and that they 
often mind us more of the genlous and temper of 
men than the greatest. This French man called 
Bernard, was at this Court about the latter years of 
King Jehan-Guire. He must needs have been some 
good physitian, and withal excellent in Chirurgery, 
according to the relations that are made of him, He 
' was welcome to Jehan-Guire, and became very familiar 
with him, to that degree that they drank and debauch- 
ed together, Nor did this Jehan-Guire ever think on 
any thing, hut a good cup and merriment, leaving the 
management of the State to his wife, the renowned 
Nour-Mebale, or Nour-Jehan Begum, which he used to 
say, had wit enough to govern the empire without 
his giving himself any trouble about it. Besides 
that this our country-man had of the King ten crowns 
daily pay, he gained yet more by treating those 
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great ladies of the seraglio, and the grand Gmrahs^ 
that all made use ^of him, and presented him who 
could best, because he was both successful in his cures, 
and extraordinarily favoured by the King : but he 
was a man that could keep nothing, what he receive 
with one hand, he at the same time gave away with 
the other, so that he was known and loved by all, 
especially by those KcucJmis, upon whom he made 
great cxpences, having always a set of them that 
passed the night at his house in singing and dancing. 
Mean time he chanced to fall in love with one of 
these women that was young and beautiful, and 
danced exceeding well ; but the mother apprehending 
least the daughter, by prostituting her self, should 
lose her strength and vigor (as it will fall out) 
would not let her go out of her sight: so that 
Bernard could never find any other way to compass 
his ends but this. One day when the King made 
him a present in the Am-kas, before all the Omrahs,. 
for a considerable cure he had done in the seraglio, 
he very submissively gave his Majesty thanks,, 
waving the present, but instead of it, begged this « 
favour of him, that he would vouchsafe to give him^ 
this young Kcncheny, which he was amorous of, and 
which stood behind him, ready to make the usual 
obeysance to the King. The whole assembl}’ brake 
out into laughter to see him wave the present,, 
and to hear him make so ridiculous a demand, he 
being a Christian, and the woman a Mahometan and- 
a Kcncheny, But Jehan-Guire, who never troubled 
his head much with Mahometanism, and could not 
hold laughing aloud, -presently commanded that this- 
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young woman should be given him, saying, “Lay her .on 
his shoulders, and let him carry her away.” So said, 
so done ; and in the ptcstnce of the whole assembly 
this Ktnchen was put on Bernard’s back, who went 
away thus charged, and carried her to his house. 

I cannot forbear giving you here an account of a 
divertisement, which usually these leasts end with, 
and which is unknown to us in Europe : and that is 
the combat of the elephants, which the King, the 
ladies of the Court, and the Omrahs do behold from 
several apartments of the fortress, and which is shewn 
before all the people in this great sandy place which 
looks to the river. 

They raise a wall of earth three or four foot broad 
and five or six foot high. The- two elephants that 
are to fight, meet one another face to face, one on the 
one side of the wall, the other, on the other, each having 
two riders upon him, that so, if the first who sits on 
his shoulders having a great pointed iron in his 
hand, to turn the beast on the right or left hand ) 
should fall, the other who sits backward, may cast 
himself into his place. These four riders or guides 
do animate their elephants to the combat, and 
vigorously to fall upon their enemy, now flattering 
them, and by and by chiding them as cowards, 
and very rudely kicking them with their heels^ 
After they have been a good while thus chased 
and pusht on, then you shall see these two bulky 
masses come to the wall, and bluntly assault one 
another, and give such cruel blows with their teeth 
head and trunk, that you would think they would 
soon strike one another dead. This fight continues 
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while, then ceascth, and begins afresh several 
times, until the mudwall being overthrown, the 
stoutest of the two passeth upon the other, maketh 
bim turn his back, pursueth him with blows of his 
teeth and trunk, and gets such an holdfast upon, 
Him, that there is no means of separating them,- 
except it be with the Cherkys, that is, certain 
artificial fires cast betwixt them, this animal being 
very fearful of fire ; whence it comes, that since 
ire-arms have been used in armies, elephants do 
almost no good at all. It is true indeed, that 
some of those brave ones that come out ofCeilan. 


are not so timerous ; but that is not till they 
have been whole years accustomed to it, by discharg- 
mg every day muskets before them, and by casting- 
squibs between their legs. Mean time, this conflict 
of the elephants would be no such displeasing sight ; 
If It were not so cruel, it often happening, that 
some of those poor guides are trod under foot and 
pens.. , for the elephant in the combat have this 
malice, that they strive above all things to strike 
with their trunk, and to pull down the conductor 
ol their adversary ; and thence it is, that on the day 
when these poor riders know they are to make 
the elephants fight, they bid farewel to their wives 
and children, as if they were condemned do death. 

hat which encourages and comforts them, is, that 
if they escape apd quit themselves well of their 
duty, the King increases their pay, and commands 
a, sack of peyssas, .which amounts to about fifty 
French Liveres, to be forthwith given them or if they 
be killed upon the spot he .orders that pay to be 
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•made to the widow and the oHicc to be given to 
ills son, if he liavc any. There is another mischief 
which often accompanieth this combat ; which is 
that in this great throng there arc always some 
persons overthrown by the elephant, or trod under 
foot by the horses and people, that on a sudden 
run away all at once, and fall one upon another, 
wiien the elephants are enraged, and the one pursuetli 
the other, so that then one cannot at any nearness 
look on but with danger. -For my part, the second 
time I saw it, I did sufliciently repent for having 
approached so nigh, and if I had not had a good 
horse, and two good servants, I believe I should 
have paid for my curiosity as dear as others, 

But ’tis time we should leave the fortress, and 
return into the city, there to observe to you two 
things I had forgot. The first is the great M0squei\ 
seen afar off in the midst of the town, standing 
upon a Vock, flatted to build upon, and to make 
round about a large place for lour long and fair 
streets to end upon, and answering to the four sides 
of the Mosquee, viz. one to the principal gate, or 
frontispiece, another behind that, and the two 
others to the two gates that arc in the middle of 
the two remaining sides. To come to the gates, 
there are twenty five or thirty steps of fair and 
large stones going round about, except the back-part, 
wWeb is coveted with other great quatry-sloTies to 
•cover the uneveness of the cut rock : which contributes 
much to make this fabrick make a shew. The 
three entries are stately, there is nothing but 
-marble, and their large gates are covered with 
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copper plates exceedingly well wrought. Above the 
the principal gate, which is much statelier than 
the two others, there are many small turrets of which 
marble as well without as within ; that in the 
middle is much bigger and higher than the two 
others. All the rest of the Mosquee, I mean from 
these three domes unto the great gate, is without 
covering because of the heat of the country ; and 
the whole pavement is of large squares of marble. 
I grant willingly, that this structure is not according 
to the rules and orders of architecture, which we 
esteem is indispensably to be follow’d ; yet I observe 
nothing in it that offends the eye ; but rather 
find all to be well contrived, and well proportioned : 
and I do even believe, that if in Paris we had a 
Church of this way of architecture, it would not be 
disliked, if there were nothing else in it but that 
’tis of an extraordinary and surprising aspect, and 
because that, excepting the three great domes and 
all the turrets, which are of white marble it appears 
all red, as if all were nothing else but great tables 
of red marble, though it be nothing else but a stone 
very easie to cut, and which even flaketh off in 
time. I shall add by the by, that if it be true 
what is said of the quarries of this stone, ’tis 
remarkable, that it grows again every year ; whether 
it be by a petrescent water yearlj' filling it, or 
otherwise, I decide not. 

This Mosquee it is to which the King repaireth 
every Friday (which is the Sunday of the Mahume- 
tans ) to pay his devotion. Before he goes out of 
the fortress, the streets he is to pass, are constantly 
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watered because of the heat and dust. Two or 
three hundred musquetiers are to stand and make 
a Jane about the gate of the fortress, and as many 
more on the sides of a great street that ends at 
the Mosquee. Their musquets are small, but well 
wrought, and they have a kind of scarlet-case with 
a little streamer upon them. Besides there must be 
five or six cavaliers well mounted ready at the 
gate, and ride at a good distance before the King, 
for fear of raising dust ; and their office is to keep 
off the people. Things being thus prepared, the King 
is seen to come out of the fortress seated upon an 
elephant richly harnassed, under a canopy with 
pillars painted and guilded ; or else on a throne 
shining of gold and azure, upon two beams, covered 
with scarlet or purfied gold, carried by eight chosen 
and well accoutred men. The King is followed 
by a body of Omrahs, some of which are on horse- 
back, some in a Paleky, Among these Omrahs there 
are many Manseb-dars, and mace-bearers, such as 
I have before spoken of. And though this be not 
that splendid and magnificent procession, or rather 
mascarade of the Grand Seignior, ( I have no proper 
name for it nor the warlike order of our Kings, it being 
altogether of another fashion, yet for all that there is 
something great and royal In it. 

The other thing I had forgot to acquaint you with 
is an edifice in the city, called the Karvansarah of the 
Princes ; the renowned Begum-Sahehr, eldest daughter 
of Chah-Jehan, having caused it to be built at her 
charges, and willing to contribute something to the 
decoration of the town, as all the Omrahs strove to do 
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to please Chah-Jehan. This is another great square^ 
arched like our Palace- Royal, but still with this differ- 
ence, that one arch is separate from the other by a 
wall, and that in the bottom of every arch there is a 
little chamber ; and besides that, above the arches 
there is a gallery which rangeth round about the build- 
ing, to enter into as many high chambers, as there are 
below. This place is the rendezvous of all the great 
merchants, Persians, Usbecks, and other strangers 
'that ordinarily do there find empty chambers conveni- 
ent enough, to stay in for some time in great safety, 
'the gate being shut every night. If there were a score 
of such structures in divers parts of Paris, strangers 
newly arriving would not be in that trouble, as often 
'they are to find safe lodgings ; for there they might be 
tintil they had seen their acquaintance, and looked 
•for good accomodation : besides that they would serve 
for magazins of all sorts of commodities, and for the 
rendezvous of all merchants strangers. 

Before we leave Dehli, I shall add a few lines in 
reference to this question, which doubtless you’l make, 
viz. whether in Dehli there be as much people and 
gallantry as at Paris ? Certainly when I consider those 
'three or four cities of Paris that are one above another, 
all those chambers and other rooms full from top to 
bottom ; when I farther consider that incredible 
throng and confusion of men and women, horse- 
men and passengers on foot, of chariots, sedans and 
coaches, and that there are but few great Piazzas and 
gardens in Paris ; this city seems to me a nursery of the 
world, and I can hardly believe, that there are as many 
'people in Dehli. Yet notwithstanding when I reflect 
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upon that multitude of shops on one side of Dehli, 
and on the other, upon the vast extent of that city, 
and that there are never less in it then 35000 cavaliers, 
not to speak of the houses of thrOmrahs ; that of all 
these cavaliers, there arc very fe A' but have wives and 
children, and a great number of servants having their 
houses apart as their masters ; and tltat all these 
houses swarm with women and children lliat in many 
places of Dehli, though the streets be broad, and 
there be but new chariots and no coaches, yet at the 
hours when the heat suffers people to come abroad for 
their business, there is great confusion ; when ( I say ) 
I consider all this on the other hand, I tio not well know 
what to determine about the question, and I imagine, 
that if there be not altogether so much people in Dehli 
as in Paris, at least there wants not much of it. 

Concerning the number of gallant people, it must 
be acknowledged, that there is this difference between 
those of Paris and Dehli, that of ten persons met with 
upon the streets of Paris, you shall see seven 
or eight well cloathed and of some fashion, which 
no man will count rascally or bcggerly people ; 
whereas in Dehli, foi two or three persons that are 
pretty well covered, you shall always find seven or 
eight poor and ragged people ; the army which is 
there drawing after it all that crew of beggers and 
rascals. Yet this is to be acknowledged for a truth, 
that in Dehli, as well as in Paris, one meets tvith a 
very great quantity of persons well made, gallant, 
well mounted, well dressed, and well attended : and 
indeed, to be upon the great place before the fortress 
at the liours, when all those Omrahs, Rajas, and 
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Manseb-dars go to the assembly and to the guard, 

that hath something, great and splendid in it : when 
you shall see there every where arrive those Manseb- 
dars well accoutred, shining with gold, and well 
mounted, a couple of men going before them to make 
place, and as many behind ; when you shall also see 
many of those great Omrahs and Rajas riding upon 
proud elephants, and some of them on horse-back 
like the Manseb-dars, and most of them fitting in their 
rich Palekys^ carried upon the shoulders of six men, 
their back leaning against some thick cushion, of 
purfled gold, chewing their betele, to have a good 
breath and vermilion lips, with a servant on the side 
carrying a tooth-pick, and a porcelain or silver spit- 
ting-vessel ; and two more, fanning him and keeping 
off the flies and dust from him with peacocks-tails ; 
and three or four others marching before to put by 
the people ; to which is to be added part of their 
cavalry ( I mean the bravest and best mounted of 
them ) following after. When, I say, all this is seen 
together marching, as hath been said, with the crowd 
made there as well as at Paris, it will not be denied 
to be something great and very gallant. 

„ As to the country about Dehli, it is considerable 
for its fertility ; for it beareth rice, millet, and three 
or four other sorts of legumes, ( which is the ordinary 
food of the common people ) corn, sugar, indigo, and 
all that in abundance. At two leagues off the city 
on Agra’s side, in a place by the Mahometans called 
Koja Kotubeddine, there is a very ancient edifice 
which hath been a Temple of Idols, where are inscrip- 
tions that must also be very ancient, the characters 
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To pass to the description of Agra, you have the- 
idea of it, if you have well taken that of Dehli ; at 
least in respect of its scituation, which is also upon 
the Gemna, and in • regard of the fortess, or • Royal 
house, and of most of the buildings. It is true, that 
Agra hath this advantage over Dehli, that being a 
city where the Kings have already resided a long 
while, vix. since Akber, who caused it to be built, and 
called it after his name Akber-abad, it is of greater 
extent than Dehli, and hath more of those fine houses- 
of the Omrahs and Rajas, and more of the fair Karvan- - 
sarrahs, as also more of those pretty houses of stone 
and brick belonging to particular persons ; besides 
that it hath two famous tombs, of which I shall ’ speak 
hereafter : but then it hath these disadvantages,- that 
it wants walls ; that having been built altogether by 
one design, in hath not those fair and large streets of 
uniform buildings as Delhi ; and that excepting four 
or five of those principal streets of merchants, which 
are very long and well enough built, all the rest for 
the most part, is nothing, but a number of little streets, 
streight without proportion, and nothing but windings 
and turnings ; which causes strange confusions when 
the Court is there. I see no other difference between 
•Agra and Dehli, than that 1 have been just now spe ak 
of ; except it be that Agra hath more of a country 
town then Dehli, especially when we look upon it- 
from an higher place*: but ’its not such a country- 
aspect as disgraceth it, but a very agreea ble 
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du-ertisjng one ; for, there being betwixt the houses of 
Omrahs, Rajas and others, store of big green trees 
inixt, every one having been curious to plant of them 
in his garden and in his court for shade ; and besides 
those high houses of the Bantans, or Heathen merch- 
ants, appearing here and there between those trees, 
as rcliques of old castles of forrests ; all that causeth 
\>jthin the town very’ pleasing sights and perspectives 
especially in a dry and hot country, where peoples 
eyes seem to desire nothing but verdure and shade. 

Mean time you need not go out of Paris, to find 
the most pleasing and the most gallant sight in the 
world. Take oncly a walk upon the Pontnenf, atten- 
tively beholding in the day-time all things surrounding 
you, together with that incredible and strange con- 
fusion of people , and at night the infinite number 
of lights in the windows, ol those high buildings that 
arc round about you ; and the same confusion which 
continues till after mid-night ; the good citizen, and 
( which you shall not see in any part of Asia ) the 
fair she-citiztn walking without fear of robbers, and 
without the inconvenience of dirt : and then the long 
files of stars that brave the wind, the rain and dark 
ness. Take only, I say, such a walk upon that bridge 
observing all those things together, and then ( upon 
my word j you may boldly maintain it, that you are 
upon the spot of the fiirrst, bravest and most magni 
ficent wtlficial vw'v of the earth, unless It be 'some 
part of China or Japan, where I liave not been. What 
will it be then when the Louvre that work which was 
once thought would never be seen but in design and 
upon p.ip'*r, >hail be finiaht. I have purfnseJy aeded 
• 18 
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the word artificial^ because speaking of the best pers- . 
pectives that are, we must always except Uonslanti- 
nople, when cne is in a boat in the midst of that great 
channel, over against the point of‘ the seraglio : lor 
there you shall find yourself altogether surprized, as 
’twere in the midst of some great and vast inchanted 
amphitheater ; but in this perspective the workman- 
ship of Nature is most considerable, whereas in that 
of Paris, art and dexterity is. most conspicuous, which , 
doubtless renders it more eminent, forasmuch as there- 
by it looks more like the seat of a great King, the 
capital of a great Empire, and is really, without flat- 
tering ourselves, and all those beauties of Delhi, Agra, 
and Constantinople, well considered and compared, the 
fairest, the richest, and the chiefest city of the world. 

In Agra the Reverend Fathers the Jesuits have a 
Church and a Colledge, where in private they teach 
tlie children of some twenty five or thirty Christian . 
families, that have (I know not how) gathered and 
settled themselves there by the charity of those Fathers 
the Christian doctrine. It was Ekbar who ( in the 
lime of the great power of the Pertuguezes in the 
Indies ) called them, and gave them a pension Er 
ineir subsistence, permitting them to build Churches 
in the capital cities of Agra and Labor. And his sun 
jehan-Guire favoured them yet more. But Chah- 
Jehan, son of Jehan-Guire, and father of Aureng- 
Zebe now reigning, took from them their pension, 
caused their Church at Labor to be pulled down, and 
the greatest part of that in Agra, overthrowing also 
the steeple of the Church, wherein ihat, bell was that 
could be heard over all the town. 
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These Fathers the Jusutts entertained great hopes 
of the progress of Christianity in the time of King 
Jehan Guire, because ofbis contempt of the Mahume- 
Un Law, and the esteem he profe^sed to the Christian, 
even giving way to two of his nephews to embrace 
the Christian religion, and to a certain Mirza Zul* 
Karmm ( that had been bred m the seraglio, and uas 
circumcised) to turn Christian too, under the pretence 
that he born of Christian parents, and son of the 
wife of a rich Armenian, which Jehan Guire had 
caused to be brought to bun into the seraglio 

The same Fathers say that this King, to begin in 
good earnest to countenance the Christian religion 
designed to put the whole Court into, the habit of the 
tranquty and that after he iiad prepared all things for 
u, and even dressed himself in that fashion, he called 
to him one of the chief Omrahs, asking his opinion of 
tills dress , but that this Omrah altogether surprized 
at It, liaving answered him very seriously, that it was 
rt ver) dangerous thing, he thought himself obliged to 
ciiaiige hia mind, and turned all into railler> 

These Fathers affirm further, that he being upon the 
point of death, commanded that they should be called 
I > make him a Christian, but that then they were not 
made acquainted with it Many saj , that tins is not 
bo, and that lie died as he had lived, without any reli 
gion, and m the design he had, as well as his father 
Lv.bAT, Vo set VwmseU lor a Prophet, and to be-ome 
tiie head of a particular religion of his own composure 
Jlowoveritbe tlieie is another thing 1 hive Icarued 
01 a iilciiiumetap, that was son to an officer of Jehan* 
Guuc, namel>, that this King being o le da> m a 
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dcbauchc, called to him a certain relij^iou*; man of 
Florence, whom he called Father Atech, as* beinga little 
fiery man ; and after he had commanded him to jay all 
he cotild against the Law of Malniinct, and for the Law 
of Christ, in the presence of many knowing Mullahs^ 
he would have made this terrible tryal of both those 
Laws, vh. that a great pit should be made, and a good 
fire in it, and that Father Atcch with the Gospel under 
In'- arm, and one of those MuUnhs with the Akoron 
under his, should cast themselves both together into 
that fire, and that he w’ould embrace the Law of him 
that should not burn. Hut that the sad countenance 
of the MullahSy altogether astonisht, and the compas- 
sion he had of the Florentine Father, who accepted the 
condition, diverted him from it. Whatever the truth 
be of this story, 'tis certain, that whilst Jehan-Guirc 
lived, these Fathers were respected and honoured in tins 
Court, and that they conceived great hopes of the ad- 
vancement of Christianity in those parts ; but that 
since that time they had had no great cause to hope 
much of it, except perhaps what they received by that 
familiarity, which our Father Biw.e had with Dar?. 
But I shall say no more of this matter of our Missions, 
Intending to give you a particular long letter of it 
another time. 

Certainly t cannot but exceedingly approve of Mis- 
sions, and the good Missionaries, especially our Capucian 
and Jesuits, and some others of our neighbourhood, 
because they give meek instructions, without that in- 
discreet zeal and transport which is expressed by some 
others, and they charitably entertain the Christians of 
• the country in their religion, whether they be Catholicks 
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or Greeks, or Armenians, Neston'ans, Jacobites, or 
others ; and for as much also as they are the refuge 
and comfort of poor strangers and travellers, and by 
their knowledge, sober and fixempiary life, they con- 
found the ignorants and licentious Hie of the Infidels : 
which some others do not always practise ; who there- 
fore would do better to keep themselves clc>se in their 
Convents, and not come hither and give us a masqua- 
rade of our religion, and by doing so, and by their 
ignorance, jealousie, looseness, and the abuse of their 
authority and character, become a stumbling block to 
the Law of Jesus Christ. But a particular thing infers 
no general; and notwithstanding those miscarriages, 
1 very much applaud the Missions, and pious learned 
Missionaries, they are absolutely necessary : it is the 
honour and prerogative of Christianity, to have every 
where through the world substitutes of the Apostles. 
But after all that I have seen, and after all the con- 
verse and discourse I have so often had with those 
obstinate Infidels, I may take leave to say, that I al- 
most despair to see struck such great stracks, as the 
Ap 3Stles did, who converted two or three thousand peo- 
ple in one sermon : finding by experience^ and know- 
ing very well upon other accounts, after I have travelled 
through all the places of the Missions in the east, that 
all the Missionaries together, not only in the Indies, 
but in all the Mahumetan dominions, do indeed by 
their instructions, accompanied with charity and alms, 
make some progress among the Gentils, but do in ten 
years not make one Christian of a Mahumetan. Truly 
these Infidels have high thoughts of our religion, they 
never speak of Jesus Christ but with great veneration ; 
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nnrl they never pronounce the word that k to ^ny 

ftstis^ without adrliii" that of Aertrt, wliich is 
They even a^ree with us, that he was miracuious^y 
born of a Virf^in-mothcr, and that he is the Ktiiinh 
Allah, and the Rouh~Allah, the Word of God. and 
the Spirit of God : but 'tis not to be lioped, tiiat they 
will approve the rest of our religion, so as to 
abandon theirs in which they were born, and their 
■ false Prophet, to embrace ours, what reason soever be 
given them. Our Christians of Europe ought to wi'^h, 
and even to employ their power, care and charity 
that Missionaries ma)’ be sent over all, such as may 
be no charge to tlie people of the country, and whom 
want may not induce to do mean th.ings, as well for 
the reasons already alledgcd, as for this cause, that 
may be ever ready to lay hold on all occasions, always 
to bear witness to the truth, and labour in the Vine- 
}'ard when it shall please God to give them an overture. 
But for the rest we ought to be disabused, and not to 
suffer ourselves to be so easily perswaded of so many 
stories, and not to believe the thing to be so facil as some 
make it. The sect is too much libertine, and too ar- 
tractive to quit it ; it is a pernitious Law, which hath 
been introduced by arms and force, and still gets 
ground by these means : and I hardly know any other 
way capable to shake and roor it out. If therefore 
there intervene not some of those grand and 
extraordinary stroaks of Heaven, and God by His 
■powerful and particular Providence interpose nor, 
( as we ought always to hope, according to the great 
appearance there have been in China, in Japan, and m 
the person of King Jehan-Guire ) considering the 
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*rrevcr<*nce nf the Chrht>.in« m thc«r Churches, so f)i'* 
sonant from our belief of the particular presence of 
God upon our Altars, and so dilTerent from that deep 
and astonishing respect which chose tnfi<Jc!s bear to 
their Mosques, where they would not 'cnt so much as 
turn their heads, or speak the least word to one an- 
other ; there will always be great obstacles to their 
conversion. 

In Agra the Hollanders have also an house, where 
ordinarily they keep four or five persons. Formerly 
they had a good trade there in selling scarlet, great 
and small looking glasses, plain lacc, and gold and 
silver lace, and some small wares ; and in buying 
indigo, which Is gathered round about Agra, but es- 
pecially at Hianes, but two leagues distant from it, «aml 
whether they go once a year, having an house there 
for that purpose ; as also in buying those of Jelapour 
and I..aknau, at seven or eight days journey from <\gra, 
where they also keep an house, and whether they send 
some factors once a year. Hut now they say, that 
there is little profit for them in that trade, whether 
it be that the Armenians drive the same traffick, or 
that 'tis so far from Agra to Suratte, or that commonly 
some mischief or other befalls their Caravans, which 
must pass by Amadavad overall the countries of the 
Rajas to avoid the III ways, and the mountains this 
are on the side of Gculcor and Hrampour, which is the 
rearer way. Yet notiwtbstanding these discourage- 
ments, they will never (I believe) abandon this 
factory, as the English have done theirs in that place, 
if it were for nothing else but their spices, which there 
they sell very well, and for having some of their 
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people near the Court taking care of their concerns : 
since It cannot be otherwise, but that frequently some 

trouble will befall their factories by the tyranny of 

the Governors and other officers, now from the side of 

Bengala,and Patna, another time from Suratte and 
Amadavad. 


We will conclude this part with those tivo wonder- 
ful mausolccs, or tombs, that give to Agra so much 
advantage over Dehli. It was Jehan-Guire that caused 

r 1 memory of his 

father Ekbar : and Chah-Jehan raised the other in 

honour of Tajc-vichalc his \vife. that extraordinary and 
celebrated beauty of the Indies, whom he loved so 
pa.sion^ely, that tis said, he never enjoyed any other 
woman but her whilst she lived., and that when she 
died, he was in danger to die himself. 

Fhh f discourse of the monument of 

kbar, because whatever beauty is there, is found in a 

higher degree in that of 7 ajc-v^chale, which I am 
now going to describe unto you. You may thereferc 

repr^ent to yourself, that at the going out of the city 

^ enter into a long and broad 

paved street ,vhich riseth gently, and hath L one side 

an high and long wall, making the side of a square 
frfh " It Pai^ce-Royal ; and 

on the o.ffier side a row of new houses arched, such as 
are ^ose of the principal strees of Dehli above sooken 
of. Having gone the length of half the wall, you shall 
md on the right hand of the side of the houses a 
great gate well made, by which one enters into a 
Carvan-serah, and over against it on the walls side, a 
stately gate of a great square pavilion, by which 
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you enter into the garden between two conservatories 
built up by freestone. This pavilion is ’longer than 
’lis large, built of a stone like red marble, but not so 
hard. The frontispiece seems to me very magnificent 
after their way, and as high as that of Sl Louys in 
the street of St. Anton)’. It is true, you do not there 
see columns, archi-traves, and cornishes cut out after 
the proportion of those five orders of Architecture 
so religiously observed in our places : it is a dificr- 
ent and particular kind of structure, but such an one 
as wants no agrecableness even in the unusualncss of 
its contrivance, and which in my opinion, would 
very well deserve a place in our books of Architecture. 
’Tis almost nothing but arches upon arches, and gal- 
leries over galleries, disposed and ordered an hundred 
difierent ways : and yet all appears stately, well 
enough contrived and managed. There Is nothing 
that offends the eye ; on the contrary all is pleasing, 
and a man cannot be weary in beholding it The last 
time I saw it, I was there with one of our French 
merchants, who also could not behold it enough. I 
durst not to tell him my thoughts of it, apprehending 
I might have spoiled my gust, and framed it accord- 
ing to that of Indostan : but he being lately 
come from France, I was very glad to hear him say, 
he had never seen any thing so august and bold in 
Europe. 

After you are somewhat entred into the pavilion to 
pass into the garden, you find yourself under an high 
vault made like a cap, which hath galleries above 
round about and below, on the right and left side, two 
divans or causeys, made up of earth of eight or ten 
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foot hiq'h, Opposite to the pfate fhere is a cfreat arch 
quite open, Idv whicii you enter into an alley, which 
cuts almost the whole p^arden into two equal parts. 
This alley is by way of terrasse so largfe, as that six 
coaches can pass on it abrest, paved with great square, 
•of hard stone, raised some eight foot high above the 
garden-plots, and divided in the middle by a channel 
walled up with free-stone, having jets of wafer at 
certain distances. After you have gone twenty five 
or thirty paces upon this alley, turning your eye to 
behold the entry, you see the other face of the pav’ilion, 
which though it be not comparable to that which looks 
to the street ; yet wants not its stateliness, being high 
and of a structure approaching the other. And on 
both sides of the pavilion, along the wall of the garden, 
you see a long and profound gallery by way of terrasse, 
supported by many low columns near one another. 
And in this gallery 'tis that during the season of the 
Tains, the poor are permitted to enter, who come there 
thrice a week, receiving alms from a foundation made 
there by Chah-Jehan for ever. 

Advancing further in this alley, you discover at a 
distance before you a great dome, where is the sepul- 
chre, and below on the right and left hand you see 
divers alleys of a garden set with trees, and several 
parterres covered with flowers. And the end of this 
alley, besides the dome before you, you discover 
on the right and left two great pavilions, built of 
the same stone, and consequently looking all red as the 
first. These are great and spacious square edifices, 
.made by way of terrasse, opening^by three arches, 
and having at the bottom the wall of the garden, so 
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that you march under them as if they were high and 
large galleries. 

I shall not stay to describe unto you the ornaments 
within these pavilions, because in respect of their walls, 
ground-plot, and pavement, they are not much unlike 
the dome, which I am going to delineate unto you, 
after I shall have observed, that between the end of the 
alley ( which we have spoken of) and the the dome, 
there is a pretty large space of floor, which I call a 
water-parterre, because that the diversly cut and 
figured stones you march upon, are there instead of 
the box-wood of our parterre. And 'tis <rom the mid^t 
of this parterre, that you may conveniently see a part 
of this edifice, where sepulchre Is, which remains novv 
to be considered. 

It is a great and vast dome of white marble, which 
is near the height of that of our Val de Grace in Pan's, 
surrounded with many turrets of the same matter 
with stairs in them. Four great arches support the 
whole fabrick, three of which are visible, the fourth ii 
closed in by the wall of an hall, accompanied with a 
gallery, where certain Mullahs ( entertained for that 
end ) do continually read the Alcoran, with a profound 
respect to the honour of Tajc-tnehal/e, The mould 
of the arches is mriched with tables of white marble, 
whe’’ein seen engraven large Arabian characters of 
black marble, which Is very agreeable to beholdt The 
interior or concave part of this dome, and the whole 
wall from top to bottom is covered with white 
marble ; and there Is no place which is not wrought with 
art, and hath not its peculiar beauty. You see store 
of Agat, and such sorts of stones, .as are employed ,to 
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inrich the chappe! of the {rrcat Duke of Florence; 
much Jasper, and many other kinds of rare and prc- 
tious stones, set a hundred several ways, mixt and 
enchased in the marble that covers the body of the 
wall. The quarries of white and black marble, that 
make the floor, arc likewise set out with all imaginable 
beauty and stateliness. 

Under this dome with a little chamber inclosing 
sepulchre, which I have not seen within, it not being 
opened but once a year, and that with great ceremony, 
not suffering any Christian to enter, for fear ( as they 
say) of prophaning the sanctity of the place: but 
really by what I could learn, because it hath nothing 
^ rich or magnificent in it. 

^ There remains nothing else, then to give you occa- 
sion to take notice of an alley in the fashion of a' 
terrasse, twenty or twenty five ordinary paces large, 
and as many or more high ; which is betwixt the dome 
and the extremity of the garden, whence you see below 
>ou, at the foot of it, the river of Gemna running 
S'‘oat campagne of gardens, a part of the town 
o gra the fortress, and all those fair houses of the 
nrahs that are built along the water. There remains 
no more, I say, then to cause you to observe this 
terrasse, which taketh up almost the whole length of 
one side of the garden, and then to desire you td 
judge, \Vhether I had reason to say, that the' mausoleum 
or tomb of Taje-inehalle, is something worthy to be 
admired. For my part, I do not yet well know, whe- 
ther I am not somewhat infected still with Indianisme 
but I must needsjsay, that I believe it ought to be re- 
ckoned amongst the wonders of the world, rather than 
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those unshapen masses of the /Egyptian Pyramids, 
which I was weary to see after 1 had seen them ^ twice, 
and in which I hnd nothing without, but pieces of great 
stones ranged in the form of steps one upon another, 
and within nothing but very Utile art and invention. 


A LETTER WRITTEN TO MR CHAPELAIN, SENT 
FROM CW/t-y/.? IN PERSIA^ OCTOB 4.1667. CONCERN- 
ING THE SUPERSTITIONS, STRANGE FASHIONS, AND 
DOCTRIN OF THE NATIVE INDIES, OR GENTILES 
OF INDOSTAN. WHENCE MAY BE SEEN, THAT THERE 
ARE NO OPINIONS SO RIDICULOUS, AND SO EXTRA- 
VACANT, WHICH THE SPIRIT OF MAN IS NOT 
CAPABLE OF. 

Sir, 

If I should live whole ages, I know not whether 
I could ever iorget those two eclipses of the sun, of 
which 1 saw one in France in the year 1654, and the 
other Indies at Dehli in the year 1666, if J remember 
aright. The former seemed very remarkable to me 
upon the account of the childish credulity of our com- 
mon people ; and of that pannick terror which had so 
seized the heart, that some bought drugs against the 
eclipse ; others kept themselves close in the dark in 
their caves, and their well-closed chambers ; others cast 
themselves in g-eat multitudes Into the Churches: 
those appreliendmg some malign and dangerous and 
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the other side of the water with all their family, and 
had there put up their tents, and fasttied in the river 
certain Kinit s which are a kind of skrecna,* to per- 
form their ceremomei, and conveniently to wash them 
selves with their wives, so as not to be seen bj others 
1 hese idolaters no sooner saw the eclipse be^m but 
the> raised a great crj, ano all at once plunged them- 
selves wholly into the water, I know not how many 
ti nes one afier another , standing up afterwards m 
the water, and lifting up their eyes and hands to 
leaven, muttering and praying with great devotion, 
u d from lime to time taking water with their 
hands, which the> threw up towards the sun, bowing 
Gjwn their heads ver) low, moving and turning their 
arms and hands sometimes one way, sometimes an 
o her, and thus conimuing their plungin„ praying 
and apishness unto the end of this eclipse at which 
lime every one retired casting some pieces of silver a 
g od way off into the water and giving alms to the 
hraUtmans or men of tiic Law, who failed not be at that 
ceremony 1 took notice, that at their going out 
ui the water, they all took new cloathes that were laid 
ready for them folded up on the sand, and that many 
ot the devouter sort left there their old garments for 
the Brachman And in this manner did 1 see from niy 
i rrasse this great solemnity of the eciipse , wlucli was 
ci-lebrated after the same manner in the river Indus and 
Ganges and in all the other rivers as also in the receiv 
e s ol water in the Indies but especially in that of the 
1 anaifar, where were met togetlier aOove an hundred 
and fifty thousand persons come together from all 
parts of the indies because the water of it is on that 
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day reputed more holy and efficacious than on w 
other. r 

The Great Mogol, though he be a Mahumetan, 
these Heathens to go on in these old superstition^^ 
cause he will not, or dareth not cross them in the <f 
cise of their religion, and besides it is not perfoH 
without presenting him, by the hands of the Brachrr* 
as Commissioners, a or an hundred tho/^^ 

Roupies, which are worth above fifty thousand ch ^ 
for which he returns nothing but a few vests and 
elephant. Now you shall see those solid reasons'^ 
sooth ) which they alledge for this feast, and foJ . 
ceremonies by them observed in it. f’" 

We have ( say they ) our fo'ur Beths that is, bF 
of the Law, Secred and Divine writings, given us b^,^ 
through the hands of These books do t 

us that a certain Deut^, which is a kind of corpC ' 
divinity, very malign and mischievous, very black aP 
very filthy ( these are their own expressions in thS 
language) seiaeth on the sun. blackens it as ’twere 
ink, and so darkens it: that this sun, which is a| 
but ofthe best and the most beneficent 
perfect divinities, is at that time in very great pains and 
terrible ™?u,sh to himself thus seised on and misused 

by that black villain • that ’tic ^ rv 1 j 1 

^ “S a general duty to endea- 
vour to deliver him from thir. li ' 1..' 

, . , , irom this miserable condition ; 

which cannot be effected but by the force of prayers, 

washings and alms, and that these actions are of a Lv 

extraordinary merit to such a degree, that an alms, giv^ 

en at that time is worth an hundred given at another. 

Who IS there, say thev anrl ^ . 

, / nicy , ana would not give cent pour 

cent ? or 
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Sir, these are the two eclipses I spoke of which I 
haU 1^11 hardly ever forget, aod tvhich minister occasion 
ccftai'ne to proceed to sotne oilier extravagancies of these 
(urm jtils, whence you may draw what consequences you 
s-cUcs] please. 

the town of Jagannat, which is seated upon the 
f of Bengala, and where is that famous Temple of 
selves lol of the same name, there is yearly celebrated 
limes ijain feast, which lasts eight or nine days, il I 
'’mber well. There is found an incredible number 
licavctQpj^^ as there was antiently in the Temple of Ham* 
* and as ’tis at this day at Mecca. This number, 
hands^id, 

amounts sometimes to above an hundred and 
thousand persons. They make a stalely engin of 
vd, as I have seen of them m many other places of 
Indies, with I know not how many extravagant 
^'^ures, almost such as we arc wont to paint monsters 
^Vith two heads or bodies, half man and half beast, or 
lijigantick and terrible heads, satyrs, apes or devils, 
■^A'hich engin is put upon fourteen or sixteen wheels, 
,Such as the carriages of cannons may be, which fifty or 
sixty persons more or less do draw, or thrust forwards. 
Upon the middle of it appears most conspicuously the 
Idol Jagannat, richly dressed and adorned, which is 
thus transported from one place to another. 

The first day that they shew this Idol with ceremony 
in the Temple, the crowd is usually so great to see it, 
that there is not a year, but some of those poor pilgrims 
that come afar off, tired, and harassed, are suffocated 
there ; all the people blessing them for having been so 
happy, as to die on so holy an occasion. And when 
this hellish triumphant chariot marcheth, there are 
19 
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found ( which is no fable ) persons so foolishly credu- 
lous and superstitious as to throw themselves with 
their bellies under those large and heavy wheels, which 
bruise them to death, having suffered themselves to be 
perswaded, that there is no action so heroick nor so 
meritorious as that, and that Jagannat will at the 
same time receive them as his children, and cause them 
to be born again in a state of felicity and glory. 

The Brachmans for their particular advantage and 
interest, I mean that of alms and respect given to 
them as persons devoted to these mysteries, do enter- 
tain the people in these errors and superstitions, and 
they proceed even to such infamous cheats and villanies 
that I could never have believed them, if I had not 
fully informed my self of it. These impostors take a 
young maid, of the fairest they can meet with, to be 
the bride ( as they speak, and bear the besotted people 
in hand ) of Jagannat, and they leave her all night 
in the Temple ( whither they have carried her) with 
the Idol, making her believe that Jagannat himself 
will come and embrace her, and appointyig her to ask 
him, whether it will be a fruitful year, what kind of 
processions, feasts, prayers and alms he demands to be 
made for it. In the meantime one of these lustful 
priests enters at night by a little back-door into the 
Temple, deflovvreth this young maid, and maketh her 
believe any thing he pleaseth ; and the next day, being 
transported from this Temple into another with the 
same "magnificence, she was carried before upon the 
chariot of triumph on the side of Jagannat her bride- 
groom ; these .Brachmans make her say aloud before 
all the people, whatsoever she had been taught of- 
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these chcAts, as if she had learnt it from the \cry 
month of Jagannat Hut let us go on ( if } ou please ) 
to follies of another kind. 

lleforc this chariot, and often In the very Temples 
of the Idols, on festival days, >ou shall see pubhek 
v.omen dance, making an hundred indecent and 
extravagant postures, and >ct the Hnchmnns find 
a wa> to accord all that with their religion. I have 
seen some women, that are not oiii> famous for their 
beauty, but also for great reservedness, which refused 
\er> considerable present of certain Mahometans and 
Christians, and even of Heathen strangers, as if the> 
were only dedicated to the minister) and the ministers 
ot Deura, or the Idol Temple to the ilrachinans and 
these FaJkir/s, which are there seated most of them 
upon ashes round about, altogether tnhed with their 
fearful hair of Afr^rra, and In the posture 1 shall spenk 
ofhereatter. Hut let us stay no longer upon these 
follies 

Tnerc are so many writers of vo)nge5 rchling the 
custom of the Indian women, burning tfiemselves with 
tfietr husbands, th^t f (hink sometfiing will at last be 
believed of it. I'or my part, 1 am guing to take m) 
turn also, and to write to you of It like others, yet 
in the meantime observing withall, that 'tts not all 
true what is said of it, and that now they do not burn 
thembelves in so great a number as formerly, because 
tne Mahometans, that bear sway at present in Indus 
tan are enemies to that barbarous customs, and hinder 
It as much as they can, not opposing it absolutcl), 
because they are willing to leave their idolatrous 
people, who are far more numerous then themscives, 
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revolt ; but by itviircctly prcvu.n’Ju;; it, sn that they 
«‘ib*iyc the Women, rs-oK* to burn them to t'o 

;mfJ a«.k }>crmi*-s}on of tfic rc^pccttvc Govcfiior^ 
wljo ^end fur them, inakc cosiycrjo: with, their ov-n 
w ^mcn, rcmon^lr^Uc ihitij^r4 to them with ftunexerl 
prvoni^cj', nnti never give tliem thia permt-^sun, h-ut 
after tljey liavc tryed all lhc.'.c gentle way5, and till 
they find them fiKt in their ‘.otti-h rc^oh^tion. Which 
j‘t:i hiitder.s not but that many burn them vclv*', erps* 
ei.dly of those that live upon the lands of the Rajas, 
where no Mahumelan Governors arc. I shall not Stay 
to give you the history of all those, which I have sccU 
burn themselves ; that would too be long, and tuj tedi- 
ous : 1 shall otdy relate unto you two or three exam- 
ples of them, whence you may judge of the rest ; but 
first you shall liave the felatiott of a women, which I 
was sent unto to divert her her from such a mischievous 
dc.Nign. 

A friend of mine, called Bendidas, the first clerk of 
my Danechmend-kan, died of an hectick, 

having been treated by me above two years. His 
wife immediatc-ly re.s«^lvVl to burn herself, together 
with the body of her husband ; but her parents, by the 
order of Aga/t, whose servants they were, endeavour’d 
to d'sswade her from it, representing to her, that 
though it were indeed a generous and laudable resolu- 
tion, and would be a great honour and happiness in 
the family, yet she ought to consider, that her children 
were )'et little, that she could not abandon them, and 
that she was to prefer their good, and the afiection she 
had for them , to the love she had for her husband,. 
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and to her own satisfaclion These parents not ln\ in" 
been able to prevail uilh her b> all these rcprc^ent- 
ments, bethought themseUcs to desire me to go to her 
as sent from my Agth, and is an antienl friend to the 
family t uent and v.hen f came, I did as soon a^ I 
come in, see a cluster of sesen or eight fearful old wo 
men, together uith four or 5 infatuated and brainsick 
Hrachmans, who all cried b> turn*, beating their hands 
about the dead cotps and the widow in her loose ha<r 
looking pale, yet svith dry and sparkling cies, silting 
and crying also aloud, and beating her hands as the 
rest ivith a kind of cadenc), upon the feet of her hus- 
band The out cry and noise being ended, I approach d 
to this company of people, and addressing m> self 
to the widow, I gave her softl) to understand, tliat 
I come from Dancchmend kan , that he had appointed 
a mnntlily pension of two crowns, to each of her two 
sons but on condition that she should not burn her 
self to the end that she might take care of them, 
and breed them up as was fit , lha\ else we knew wa> s 
enow to hinder her from burning herself, if *he were 
obstinate for it, and to make those repent, that should 
allure and incite her to such an unreasonable rrsolu 
tion, especially since none of her kindred satisfied 
with It, and that she would not be counted infamous, as 
those are that want the resolution to burn themselves 
after the death of their husband, when they have no 
children I often inculcated to her all these considera- 
tions without hearing a word of answer from her, 
though at last she said, looking fiercely upon me 
“ Well, if I am hindred to burn mv self I am resolved 
to break mv head against the walk’ Then said I by 
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my scH ; " What ciiaboHcanury doth thee?*' 

And to her I answer'd foU of indionalion : “ Then take 
thy children, thmi unhappy creature, and cut their, 
throats and burn them with thee ; for they vvill be starved, 

I being now ready to return to D.ancchfncnd-kan, and 
to annuli their pension^ These srorch l>cing sp'fUrn 
h)- me. v.-ith the loudest and most menacing tone I 
could, made impression upon the spirit of this woman, 
and upon that of ai? the assistants : she presently, with- 
out any reparty, let her head sink dov/n upon her 
knees, and most of the old women and Brachmans 
went away. Wlicrcuix>n her relations, that were come 
with me, entred and p.irlicd with her. And t, think- 
ing I had done enough, took horse, and came away to 
my lodging.*?, supposing they would do the rest well 
enough. In short, about evening, when I w'as going 
to give an account to my Agah of what I had done, 

I met with her parents, who thank’d me, and said, 
that the dead corps had been burnt, and the widow 
perswaded to remain alive. 

Concerning the women that have actually burn'd 
themselves, I have so often been present at such dreadful 
spectacles, that at length i could endure no more to 
see it, and I retain still some horronr when I think 
on't. Yet I shall represent to you some of them, but 
pretend not to express to the life, with what courage 
and resolution these poor women atchieved such a 
direful tragedy ; for there is nothing but the eye it 
self that can exhibit a right idea' thereof. 

When I was passing from Amadevad to Agra, over 
' the lands of the Rajas, that are in those parts, there came 
news to us in a burrough, where the caravane rested 
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cndcr Ihe shxHe { Staying for the cool ol the crcnln;:. 
to inarch on in their journey ) that a certain woman 
was then upon the point of buminfj her seif with the 
body of her husband, I presently rose and ran to the 
place where it was to be done, which was a preat pit, 
with a pile of wood raised in it, whereon I sass' laid a 
dead corps, and a woman, which at a distance seem’d 
to me pretty fair, sittini; near It on the same pile; 
besides four or fis'c Rrachmans. puttin;: the fire to it from 
all sides ; five women of a middle ajjc. and well enough 
dressed, holdinf* one another by the hand, and danc* 
in{j about the pit, and a Rreal crowd of people, men 
and women, lookin'* on. The pile of wood was pre- 
sently all on fire, beciuse store of oyl and butter had 
been thrown upon it, and 1 saw at the same time 
through the flames, that the fire took hold of the 
cloaths of the woman, that were imbued with svelb 
sented oyls mingled with powder of sa.ita! and saflron. 
All this I saw, but observed not, that the woman was 
at all disturbed ; yea, it was said, that she had been 
heard to pronounce with great force these two words, 
J^ive, Tti'9, to signifie, according to the opinion of those 
that hold the souls transmigration, that this w.as the 
5 th. time she had brunt herself with #.imc husband, 
and that there remain’d but two limes for perfection; 
as if she had at that time this remembrance, or some 
prophetical spirit. Hut here ended not this infernal 
tragedy ; I thought it was only by way of ceremony, 
that these five women sung and danced about the 
pic ; but I was altogether surprised, when I saw that the 
flame having taken hold of the cloatbs of one of them, 
she cast herself with her head foremost into the pit, 
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nnd that after her, another, brincj- overcome by the 
flame and sninak di<} the like ; anfl my a^tonifljmcnt 
redoubled afterward.*), tvljen I «>aw, that the remainrnti 
three took one another aJ^•^^n by the hand, continued 
their dance without any apparent fear, and that at 
length they precipitated thern.selvcK, one after another 
into the fire, as their companions had done. It troubb 
cd me sufficiently, that I knew not what that meant ; 
but I learnt shortly after, that these had been five 
slaves, who, having seen their mistress extremely 
afflicted at the sickness of her husband, and heard 
her promise him, that she would not survive him, 
but burn herself with hinij were so touch’d with 
compassion and tenderness towards this their mistress, 
that they engaged themselves in a promise to follow 
her in her resolution, and to burn themselves with her. 
Many persons, whom 1 then consulted about this 
custonie of women burning themselves with the 
bodies of their husbands, would perswade me, that 
what they did was from an excess of aflection they 
had for them : but I understood afterwards, that it 
was only an effect of opinion, prepos-ession and cus- 
tome . and that the mothers, from their youth besotted 
with this surpgrstition, as of- a most vertuous and 
most laudable action, such as was unavoidable to a 
woman of honour, did*also infatuate' the spirit of their 
daughters from their very infancy although, at the 
bottom, it was nothing else but an art of, the men, the- 
more to enslave their wives, thereby to make them 
have the more care of their health, and preveut poison-- 
ing of them. 

• But let us proceed to another' tragedy, which I 
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shall rather represent to 'you than many others, at 
which I have been present, because it hath something 
uncommon- in it. *Tis true, I was not there myself ; 
but you may do as I, who do not stand out against 
crediting these things, because I have seen -so many of 
them which seem’d incredible to me. This action is 
grown so famous in the Indies, that no body doubts 
of it, and it may be, that even yourself have already 
heard of it in Europe. 

'Tis of a woman, that was engaged in some love- 
intrigues with a young Mahometan her neighbour, 
that was a tailor, and could play Bnely upon the tabor. 
This woman in the hopes she had of marrying this 
young man, poison'd her husband, and presently came 
away to tell her tailor, that It was time to be gone to- 
gether as they had projected, or el^te that she should be 
obliged to burn herself. The young man fearing, lest 
he might be entangled in a mischievous business, flatly 
refused her. The woman, not at all surprized at it, 
went to her relations, and advertised them of the 
sudden death of her husband, and openly protested 
that she would not survive him, but burn herself with 
liim. Her kindred well' satisfied with so generous a 
resolution, and the great honour she did to the whole 
family, presently had a pit made, and filled with wood, 
exposing the corps upon it, and kindling the fire. All 
being prepar’d, the woman goes to embrace and bid 
farewell to all her kindred that were there about the 
pit, among whom was also the tailor, who had been 
invited to play upon the tabor that day, with many 
others of that sort of men, according to the custom of 
the country. This fury of a woman being also come 
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well u-ith the rcr.t : but m -vtr^uJ of jjently f rnhr^tem^ 
him, she taheth htm v/lth nil her biree nh-^ut bin rolMr] 
pulls him to the pit. anrl ttimbleth him ttrrrther whh 

herself into the dt’rch, where thre h-eth tvcrc 
dispntrli’t. 

She winch I snw burn' her v4?':n I parted (mm 
Smaxtc to travel into IVrdn, ,‘n the nre^enrr of 
Monsteur Chardin ,nrnl Paris, and of many En-|i«h and 
utch, w.ns of n middle ape and not unhnnrEome. 
c> represent imto yoti the undaunted chearfulnrs^, 
t mt appear'd in her countenanre. the resMutinn with 
which she marched, wash'd herself, sp^^re to the 
people; the confidence with which she look'd unon 
us. view’d her little cabin, marie up of very dry millet- 
strnw and small wood, went into tins cabin, and sate 
d.nvm upon the pile, and took her husband’s head into 
cr lap, and a torch into her own hand, kindled the 
cabin whilst I know not how many Brachmans were 
busic in kincllinp the fire round about : to represent 
unto you, I say, all this, as it oupht. is not posable 
tor me I can at present scarce believe it myself, 
thouph it be a few days since I saw it. 

Tis true, that I have seen some of them, which at 
the sipht of the pile and fire, appear’d to have some 
apprehension, and that perhaps would have gone back, 
u tis often too late : those demons, the Brachmans, 
that are there with their great sticks, astonish them, 
and hearten them up, or even thrust them in ; as I 
have seen it done to a young woman that retreated 
bve or six paces from the pile, and to another 
la was much disturbed when she saw fire take 
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hold of her cloaths, these executioners thrusting 
her in with their long poles. Yet I have often 
seen one, that is still a handsome woman, and had 
saved her self out ol their hands, falling into the 
hands of the Gadous, that sometimes meet their in 
great numbers, when they know that ’tis some fair and 
young woman that is to be burnt, and that hath no 
great kindred, nor much company with her: for the 
women that are afraid of the pile, and fly away from it, 
knowing that they cannot be received again amongst 
the Gentiles, nor live with them, because they repute 
'them infamous, after they have committed such a fault, 
and brought such a disgrace upon their religion, such 
women, I say, are ordinarily the prey of this kind of 
men, who are also counted infamous in the Indies, and 
that have nothing to loose. A Mogolian durst not 
save, nor receive any, for fear of bringing himself into 
great trouble. Some Portugueses living in sea-ports 
where they were strongest, have sometimes carried 
away some of them. For my parti I have often been 
so enraged against those Brahmans, that if I durst, I 
had strangled them. I remember, among others, that 
at Labor, I saw a very handsome and a very young 
woman burn’d ; I believe she was not above twelve 
years of age. This poor unhappy creature appear’d 
rather dead then alive, when she came near the pile ; 
she shook, and wept bitterly : meantime three or four 
of these executioners, the Brachman, together with an 
old hag, that held her under the arm, thrust her on, 
and made her sit down upon the wood, and least she 
should run away, they tied her legs and hands, and 
so burn’d her alive. I had enough to do to contain my 
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self for indignation ; but I was forced to content my 
self with detesting this horrid religion, and to say by 
my seif, what the poet once said of such another, upon 
the occasion, of Iphigenia, whom her own father Aga- 
memnon sacrificed to Diana, for the interest of the 
Grecians, amongst whom he was one of the principal 
leaders, 

, M ^Tantum Religto potuit suadit’c innlotmn / 

These are certainly very barbarous and very cruel 
customes, but that which the Brahmans do in some 
other places of the Indies is yet more so : for instead, 
of burning those women that will dye upon the death 
of their husbands, they bury them in the ground 
alive up to the very throat, and then two or three of 
them fall at once upon them, and wring their neck 
round, and so choak them, covering them quickly with, 
some earth,, and then marching over their heads. But 
let us pass to, some other customes of those countries. 

Most of the Gentiles burn their dead ; but some 
there are, that do no more than with some straw broil 
them on a rivers side, casting them thereupon from, 
the height of a steep bank into the water : which I have 
often seen upon the river Ganges. 

Some of these Gentiles 'there are, who, when they 
perceive a sick person near death carry him to the side . 
of a river ■ ( at which barbarous action I have been,-, 
once present ) and then first put his feet into the . 
water, and afterwards let him slide down as far as to his 
throat, and then when they think he is now expiring, 
they sink him quite under water, and there leave him, 
after they have made a great, clamour, .and clapping- 
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ivith their hands : and this, say they, to the end that 
the soul leaving the body may be v^ash’d from all the 
impurities, she may have contracted in the"body. And 
this is rot only a reason given by the vulgar ; for I 
have spoken with the most learned o( them, who dell« 
ver'd the same great seriousness. But let us go on to 
other extravangancies. 

Amongst that vast number and creat variety of 
faktres, Dtrvic/tes, or reUgous Heathens of the Indies, 
there is abundance of them that have Convents, 
in which there are superiours, and wherein they make 
certain vows of chastity, poverty, and obedience, lead- 
ing so odd a life, that 1 doubt whether you can give 
credit to iL These are commonly called /aOpits, as 
if >ou should say, United to God. You shall see many 
of them sit atark naked, or he days and nights upon 
ashes, and commonly enough, under some of those 
large trees, that are on the sides of the Talahs or ponds, 
or else in those galleries that are about their Deuras or 
Idol-temple. Some of them have their hair hanging 
down to the middle of their legs, and that wreathed 
into several parcels, as the large main of our barbes, 
or rather as the hair of those that have the^ sickness of 
Poland called the Plica. Of these I have seen some 
in divers places, who held one arm, and sometimes 
both, lifted up perpetually above their heads, and 
that had at the end of their fingers wreathed nails 
that were longer by measure than half my little finger. 
Their arms were small and lean as of hectical persons, 
because they took not sufficient nourishment in that 
forced posture, and they could not let them »down to 
take anj thing A^iih them, either meat or drink, because 
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the nerves were retired, and the joints were filled 
and dried up: wherefore also they have young novices, 
that serve them as holy men with yjery great respect. 
There is no Megera in hell -so terrible to look on, as 
those men are,, all naked, with their black skin, long 
hair, dried arms, and in the posture mention'd, and 
with crooked nails. 

I have often met in the field, especially upon the 
lands of the Rajas, whole squadrons of these Jhaquires, 
altogether naked, dreadful to behold. Some held their" 
arms lifted up in the posture mention’d; others had' 
their terrible hair hanging about them, or else they 
had wreathed them about their head ; some had a kind 
of, Hercules’s club in their hand ; others had dry and 
stiff tiger-skins over their shoulders. I saw them pass 
thus quite naked, without any shame, through the. 
midst of a great burrough, I admired how men, wo- 
men, and children could look upon them so indiffer-. 
ently, without being moved on more than if we should, 
see pass some Eremite through our streets ; and how. 
the women brought then) almes with much devotion, 
taking them for very holy men, much wiser and better 
than others. 

I have seen for a long while a very famous one in 
Dehli, called Sarmet, who went thus stark naked along 
the streets, and who at .length would rather suffer his 
neck to be cut off, than to put on any cloaths, what 
promises or menaces soever Aureng-Zebe might send 
to him. 

I have seen many of them, who out of devotion 
went ong pilgrimages, not only altogether naked, but, 
charged with iron-chains, like' those that are put, about 
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the legs of elephants. Others, who, out of a particular 
vow, stood for seven or cigiit days upright upon iheir 
legs, which thereupon swell'd as big as their thighs, 
wihout sitting or lying down, or without reposing 
themselves otherwise than leaning some hours of the 
night upon a stretched cord : others, who stood for 
whole hours upon their hands without wavering, 
the head down, and the feet upward : and so of 
many others sorts of postures so constrain’d, and so 
difficult, that we have no tumbler able to immitate 
them ; and all this it seems upon the account of 
religion, of which yet their appears not the least 
shadow in it 

All these so extraordinary things did ( to tell you 
the truth ) exceedingly surprize me at hrst, I knew not 
what to say or think of it Sometimes 1 look’d upon 
them as a remainder, or rather as the authors of that 
antient and infamous sect of the C> nicks, but only 
that I found nothing in them, but brutality and igno- 
rance, and that they seem'd to me a kind of trees, some- 
what moving from one place to another, rather than 
rational animals. Another time I consider’d them as 
men altogether enthusiastical ; though as 1 lately said, 
I could not find any shadow of true piety In all 
they did. Sometimes I thought, that this lazy, idle, 
and independent life of beggars might have something 
atractive m it. Sometimes I imagin’d that the vanity 
which creeps in every where, and which is as often 
found under the patched mantle of Diogenes, as under 
the comely garment of Plato, there might lurk that 
spring, which might set a going so many engins ; and 
then reflecting withal upon the miserable and austere 
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life they led, I knew not what judgment to make , of 
them. 

’Tis true, that many say, that they do not exercise 
these strange austerities but in the hopes they enter- 
tain of becoming Rajas in their renascence, or of return- 
iiig again in a more happy life. But, as I have often 
told them to their faces, how is’t possible for any - man 
to resolve upon such a miserable life from the hope 
of another, that is to be no longer, and hath also, in 
the upshot, but very little happiness in it, though one 
should return a Raja, and even a Jeseigne or a Jessom- 
seingne, which are the two most puissant Rajas of 
the Indies ? There must needs, said I, lie something else 
under it, which you have no mind to discover to us, or 
you must he arrant fools. 

Amongst those I have been speaking of, there are 
that are believed to be true saints, illuminated and. 
perfect Jauguis, entirely united to God. These are 
people that have altogether abandon’d the world, and 
sequester’d themselves into some very remote corner or 
garden, like Eremites, without ever coming to town. If 
you carry them any meat, they receive it ; if they do 
not, ’tis believed that they can live without it, and subsist 
by the sole favour of God in perpetual fasting, prayer,, 
and profound meditations : for they sink themselves so 
deep into these raptures, that they spend many hours 
together in being insensible, and beholding in that time,, 
as they give out, God himself, like a very bright and 
ineffable light, with an unexpressible joy and satisfac- 
tion, attended with an entire contempt and forsaking of 
the world : for thus much one of them, that pretended . 
he could enter into this rapture when he pleased, and 
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lud been often in It, totd rae ; and other that arc about 
them, affirm the thinu vrlth »o much seriousness, that 
they seem to bclcix-e In earnest, as If there trcrc 
no im|X)ilurc In it. God alone knows whether 
there be any truth In It, and whether In this 
<o\itudc and fasting the Imagination dcblUtatcd, 
may not auffer ft self to be cafri'cd aaay kind 
Into these Illusions ; or whether they be not of that 
of* natural raptures, Into which Cardan said he fell 
when he listed, and this the rather, because 1 see, 
there Is used some art In what they do, forasmuch 
as they prescribe to themselves certain rules, by little 
and little to blind up their senses for they say, for 
example, that after they hive fasted many da)5, using 
nothing but bread and water, *tis requisite first to keep 
themselves atone retired from all company, directing 
the eyes steadily towards heaven for a while, then gent- 
ly casting them down again, and tlien fixing them 
both so as to look at one and the same time upon the 
tip of their nose equally, and as milch on one side as 
the other ( which is troublesome enough ) and remain- 
ing firm and Intent in that posture, until such a light 
do come Whatever the matter be, I know, that these 
raptures, and these way* of falling Into them, make 
the great mystery of the Cabala of Jau^its, as the 
Soufys do also I call It mystery, because they keep 
it very secret amongst them ; and if It had not been for 
this or Indian Doctor, to whom Dancchmend- 

kan gave a pension, and who durst hide nothing from 
him ; and if also Danechmend-kan had not known the 
mysteries of the Cabata of the Sonfys I should not have 
discover'd so much of It. I know besides, that as for 
. 20 
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the extremity of poverty, of fastings and austerities, 
that also can do much to it. We must not think ( or 
I am much deceived ) that any of our religious Fryars 
or Eremites go in this point beyond those men, nor 
generally byond all the Asiatic Monks ; witness the 
life and fastings of the Armenians, Copththes, Greeks, 
Nestorians, Jacobites, and Maronites.- We must rather 
avow, that we are but novices, when compared with 
those religious men : but then we must also acknow- 
ledge, according to what I have experimented, in 
respect of those of the Indies, that they can 
much more easily bear hunger than we can in our 
colder climates. 

There are others very differing from those, but very 
strange men likewise ; they are almost perpetually 
travelling up and down, they deride all, take care of 
nothing, men that brag of secrets, and who, as the 
people say, know no less than to make gold, and so 
admirably to prepare mercury, that a grain or two ' of 
it taken every morning restoreth the body to perfect 
health, and so strengthens the stomach, that it feeds 
greedily and digests with ease. This is not all 
when two of these Jauguis^ that are emiment, do meet, 
and you stir them up in the point and power of their 
knowledge or Jaugisme, you shall see them do such 
tricks out of spight to one another, that I know not 
whether Simon Magus could have out-done them. 
For they divine what one thinketh, make the branch 
of a tree blossom and bear fruit in less than an hour, 
hatch eggs in their bosome in less than half a quarter 
of an hour, and bring forth such birds as you demand, 
which they make fly about the chamber, and many 
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•such other prodigies. I mean, if what is said of them 
be true ; for I remember, that one day my Agah sent 
ior one o( these famous diviners, and when he was 
come, agreed with him to give him the next day 300 
Roupies, which is about 150 crowns, if he he should 
tell him, as he said he would, his present thought, wiiich 
he was to write before him upon a paper : as also, 
that f my self made a bargain with tlie same, to give 
him 25 Roupies, if he should divine mine); but the 
prophet failed us, as also did at another time one of 
those pretended producers of birds, to whom I had also 
promised 20 Roupies. 1 am still to be understood, if 
it be true what is said of them. For, as for me, I am 
with all my curiosity none of those happy men, that 
4ire present at, and see those great feats ; and if I 
should chance to see any of such things as arc thought 
strange, I am always considering and seeking, whether 
the thing may not be done by some juggle, art, or trick 
of legerdemain : and I am sometimes even so unhappy, 
or, if you will, so fortunate, as to find out the cheat, as 
I did him, that made a cup run, to discover who it 
was, that had stolen money from my Agoh, 

Lastly, there are some in many places, that are 
quite of another way than all those I have discoursed 
of. Their life and their devotion is more meek and 
xnore polisht ; they go over the streets barc-foot and 
bare-headed, girt about with a scarfe hanging down 
to their knees, and having a white sheet which passeth 
under their right arm, and comes out over their left 
-shoulder like a cloak, without other cloaths under it.' 
They are always very clean and neat in all things, and 
-commonly go two and two together with great modesty. 
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holding in their hand a small earthen trevet with two’ 
handles, very neat. They do not go gossiping from 
shop to shop, as many of the other Fakires do. They 
go freely every where into the houses of the Gentiles,, 
where they are welcome, and much made of ; they 
being esteem’d a blessing to the house. They are by 
no means to be accused of any thing, though it be well 
enough known, what in such visits among the women 
passeth. But ’tis the custom, they are in possessiorr 
of being Saints for all that, and any house thinks it 
self honour’d with their visit. But is not only there so ; 
many other places there be in the world, where things 
are not so strictly look’d to. But that which I find most 
ridiculous in those people is., that they are impertinent 
enough, to compare themselves with our religious men, 
they meet with in the Indies. I have often taken plea- 
sure to catch of them, using much ceremony with them 
and giving them great respect ; but I soon heard them 
say to one another, “this Franguis knows who we are,, 
he hath been a great while in the Indies, he knows- 
that we are the Padrys of the Indians.” “A fine com- 
parison,” said I within my self, “made by an impertinent 
and idolatrous rabble of men !” 

But we stay too long upon these Heathen-beggers :• 
let us go on to their books of Law and Sciences : you 
may afterwards judge, whether most of what I am go- 
ing to say of it, may be put, as I think it may, in the 
number of extravagancies. 

Do not wonder, if, though I know not the Hanscrit, 
the language of the learn’d ( of which somewhat may 
be said hereafter, and which is perhaps the same with 
that of old Brahmans) do notwithstanding tell you? 
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many things taken out of books written in that tongue. 
For you must know, that my Agn/i Dancchmcnd*kan, 
partly upon my solicitation, partly out of his own 
curiosity, took into his service one of the famouscst 
Pendets that was in all the Indies, and that formerly 
had a pension of Dara, the eldest son of King Chah» 
jehan ; and that this Pendet^ be>idcs that he drew to 
■our hotise all the most learned PendcU^ was for three 
years constantly of my conversasion. When I was 
weary of eKplaining to my A^ah those late discoveries 
of Harvey and I’Ccquet in Anatomy, and of discours- 
ing with him of the Philosophy of Gassendi and Des- 
cartes, which I translated to him into Persian ( for that 
was ray chief employment for five or six years ) that 
Pendet was our refuge, and then he was obliged to 
discourse, and to relate unto us his stories, which he 
deliver’d seriously and without ever smiling, 'Tis true 
that at last we were so much disgusted with his tales 
and uncouth leasonings, that we scarce had patience 
left to hear them. 

They say then, that God, whom they call Achar^ 
that is to say, Immoveable or Immutable, hath sent 
them four books, which they call a word signi- 

fying Science, because they pretend that in these books 
all Sciences are comprehended. The first of these 
books is call’d Athen-babed, the second Zager-bed^ the 
third Rek-bed, the fourth Sama^bed. Conform to 
the doctrine of these books, the people ought to be 
dislinguish’t, as really they arc, into four tribes : the 
ifirst is of Brachmans, men of the law ; the second of 
^uettcrySy men of arms ; the third, men of Rescue or 
trafick, commonly called banians ; and the fourtbj 
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men of Scj’dra, that is, handy-crafts men and labourers^ 
And these are so discriminated, that those of one tribe 
cannot marry into another, that is, a Brahman cannot 
marrj’ with a woman Quettery, and so of the rest. 

They all agree in one doctrine, which is that of 
Pythagoras concerning the Metempsychosis or Trans- 
migration of Souls, and in this, that they must not 
hill or eat of any animal. However there are some of 
the second tribe that may eat of them, provided it 
be neither cows nor peacocks-flesh, they all having a 
great veneration for these two creatures, especially 
the cow, because they fancy I know not what river 
lying between this life and that to come, which they 
are to pass by holding themselves fast on a cows-tail. 
Possibly their ancient Legislators had seen these she- 
pherds of Egypt, crossing the Nile, by holding with 
their left-hand the tail of an oxe, and in their right- 
hand a stick to guide him with ; or rather they have 
imprinted in them this respect for cows, because they 
dr.iw from them milk and butter, which is a great part 
of their subsistance ; and because also they are so 
serviceable for tlie plough, and consequently for the 
life of man ; and that the rather because it is not so 
in tltc Indies as in our parts, for maintaining so great 
a number of cattle as we do : if but half as many of 
ilicrn ivhould be killed In the Indies, as there in Eng- 
ktf'.d or France, tfie countr}* will quickly be destitute 
of them, and the land remain untilled. The heat is 
50 violent for eight months of the year, that ail 
iM:ry. and that oxen and cows are often starved, or 
dye of eating tra*,h in the fields like hogs. And 'tis 
t-p'-n tie account of the scarcity of cattle, that in the 
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time of Jehan-Guire, the Brahmans obtain’d an edict, 
that no cattle should be kiU’d for a certain number of 
years, and that of late they presented a petition 
to Aureng-Zebe, and offered him a considerable 
sum, if he would make the like prohibition they 
remonstrated, that for 50 or 60 years past much 
land had remained unplougbed, because the oxen 
and cows were become too scarce and too dear. It may 
be also, that these law-givers considered, that cows 
and ox-flesh in the Indies is not very savoury, nor 
wholesome, unless it be for a little time in winter, 
during the cooler season 1 or lastly, that they would 
take the people off from mutual cruelty, ( to which 
they were too much inclined) by obliging them, as by 
maxime of religion, to exercise humanity to the very 
beasts, and by making them believe, that killing or 
eating an animal, it might happen that they did kill or 
eat one of their grand-sires j which would be an horrid 
crime'! 

According to the doctrine of these Beths^ they are 
obliged to say their prayers at least thrice every day, 
in the morning, at noon, and at night, with their face 
turned to the east. They arc also bound to wash their 
whole body thrice, or at least before they eat ; and 
they believe, that 'tis more meritorious to wash them- 
selves in running water taken in any other. And it 
may be, that the Legislators in this point also have had 
a respect to what is proper and convenient for this 
countrey, where nothing is more desirable then washing 
and bathing. And they find it troublesome enough 
to obsen/e this Law, when th^ are in cold countries : I 
have seen some of them that were like to die, because 
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they would there also observe their law of washing 
their body by plunging themselves into rivers or- 
ponds, when they found any near ; or by throwing whole 
buckets of water over their heads, when they were 
remote from them. When I told them upon occasion, 
that in cold countries it would not be possible to observe 
that Law of theirs in winter (which was a sign of its 
being a meer human invention ) they gave this pleasant 
answer : that they pretended not their Law was 
universal ; that God had only made it for them, and it 
was therefore that they could not receive a stranger into 
their religion ; that they thought not our religion was . 
therefore fasle, but that it' might be it was good for us, • 
and that God might have appointed several differing 
ways to go to Heaven ; but they will not hear that our 
religion should be the General Religion for the whole 
earth, and theirs a fable and pure device. 

These same books do teach them, that God havihg 
determined to create with world, would not execute it 
immediately, but made first three perfect beings : the 
first was Brahma, which signifieth penetrating into all 
things; the second Beschen,^^X. is existing- in all 
things ; and the third Mehahden, that is. Great Lord^- 
That by the means of Brahma he created the world,' 
by the means of Beschan he preserveth it, and by the 
means of Mehahden he will destroy it. That it is 
Brahma, who by the comn^and of God did publish the 
four Beths, and that herefore he is in some of their - 
Churches represented with four heads. 

As to those three beings, I .have . seen some * 
European Missionaries that were of opinion, that these • 
Gentils had some idea of the mystery of the Trinity ; . 
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^nd said, it was expresly contained in their hooks that 
there are three persons, and one only God. For my 
part, I have made the Pendets sufficiently discourse 
upon this point ; but they declare themselves so poorly, 
that I could not clearly understand their sense. I have 
•even heard some of them, who said, that these are three 
creatures very perfect, ivhich they called Peutas, yet 
without explaining well what they understood by this 
word ; as our antient Idolaters never explained 

■what they meant by these words Genius and Numina, 
which is ( I think ) the same with Deuta among the 
Indians. 'Tis true, that I have spoken with others of 
the most knowing amongst them, who said, that these 
three beings were indeed nothing but one and the same 
God, considered three manner of way, vts, as he is the 
Producer, Conservator, and Destroyer of things ; but 
they said nothing of three distinct persons in one 
onely Deity. 

Moreover I have seen the Reverend Father Roa, a 
German Jesuit and Missionary at Agra, who being well 
versed in their Hanskrity maintained that their books 
did not onely import, there was one God in three per- 
sons, but that even the second person of their Trinity 
was incarnated nine times. And that I may not be 
thought to ascribe to my self the writings of others, I 
shall relate unto you word for word, what a certain 
Carmelite of Chiras hath lighted upon, which he rblated 
when the above-mentioned Father Roa passed that way 
to come back to Rome. The Gentils (saith he) do 
hold, that the second person of the Trinity was incatnat- 
■ed nine times, and that because of divers necessities 
•of the world, from which he hath delivered it : but the 
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eighth incarnation is the most notable ; for they hold 
that the world being inslaved under the power of 
giants, it was redeemed by the second person, incarnat- 
ed and born of a Virgin at midnight, the Angels sing- 
ing in the air, and the Heavens pouring down a shower 
of flowers all that night. This savours much of 
Christianity ; but then there follows a fable again, 
which is, that this God incarnate killed first of all a 
giant that flew in the air, and was so big as to obscure- 
the sun, and by his fall to make the earth to shake, and 
that by his great weight he sunk as deep as Hell ; that 
this God incarnate being wounded in the side, in the 
first conflict with this gaint, fell, but by his fall put his 
enemies to flight ; that after he had raised himself 
again, and redeemed the world, he ascended into Heaven ; 
and that by reason of his wound, he is commonly called 
the Wounded in his Side. In the tenth incarnation, 
which shall then be, when according to our supputation 
antichrist shall come, the world shall be delivered from 
the slavery of the Mahometans : but this is only a vul- 
gar tradition, which is not found in their books. 

They say also, that the third person of the Trinity 
hath manifested himself to the world ; concerning 
which they relate, that the daughter of a certain King, 

- being fit to be married, and asked by her father, whom 
she would marry, answered, that she would not be unit- 
ed but to Divine Person ; and that at the same time 
the third person of the Tnmty appeared to the King in 
form of fire ; that that King forthwith gave notice 
of it to his daughter,, who. presently consented to the 
marriage ; that this- person- of the Trinity though alto- 
gether in a firy appearance, was called before the King’s 
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Council, and seeing that the counsellors opposed this 
marriage, ^took hold of their beards and burned them, 
together with the whole Koyal Palace, and then married 
the daughter. Ridiculous I 

They add, that the first incarnation of the second, 
person, was the nature of a Hon; the second, in that of 
a swine ; the third, in that of a tortoise ; the fourth, in 
that of a serpent ; the fifth in that of a Brahma she* 
dwarf, onely a foot and a half high ; the sixth, in that 
of a monster, a man-Hon ; the seventh, in that of a. 
dragon j the eighth, as hath been said already ; the 
ninth, in an ape ; the tenth, in that of a great cavalier. 

Concerning this I shall acquaint you ; that I doubt 
not but that the Reverend Father Roa, hath taken all he 
faith of this matter out of the books of the Gentiles, and 
that is the main ground of their Mythology. I had 
written many things of it at large in my papers, and had 
also taken the figures of their Gods or Idols, which I 
had seen in their Temples, having also got of them 
the characters of their language Hanscrit, but finding 
at my return all those things, or at least the best 
part of it printed in the China Illustrata, of Father 
Kircher, who had obtained it at Rome from the same 
Father Roa: I shall content my self to have named 
the book to you. ’Tis true, that the word Incarnation, 
which the Reverend Father useth, was new to me, 
having never seen it so expresly used ; I had only- 
heard some Pendets thus explaining the thing, vis^ 
that God had formerly appeared in those figures 
when he did all’ those wanders they relate. Others- 
explained it to me- after this manner; to wit, that 
it was the soul of certain great men, such as we 
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tho^e ccntlemcn, and tvWch nould ha\c been a Rrcat 
trouble to me to range them a* they ha\c done. 1 shall 
thcrerorc content my self to say somclhlnR in general 
to > ou fif their studies and sciences, not indeed in that 
good order which possibly yo I might cNpcct, but Just 
as I base Icaml it, and as ’lis probably found in their 
books ; I mean by fragments, and without coherence. 

The town of Hcnarcs, which is scilcd upon Ganges 
m a \cfy fine and nch counlr>» and place, is the general 
school, and as 'twere the Athens of the gentr)' of the 
Indies , where the Rrachmans and the religious (*ihose 
that addict themseUcs to study ) come together They 
iiave no colledges nor classes ordered ns with us, 
me thinks, 'tts more after the way of the school of the 
antientsjthe masters being dispersed over the town 
m their houses, and cspechlly in the gardens of the 
suburbs, where the great mcrclnnls do suffer Uicm 
Of these masters some have four disciples , others six 
or seven ; and the most famous, twelve or fifteen at 
most, who spend ten or a douzen > cars vvlth them All 
this study gocth on very cooly, bcc,nise most Indians 
are of a slow and lazy humour, to vshlch the heat and 
diet of the country contributes much , and because 
they are not animated to industry as we, by tint great 
emulation, and by the great hopes we hive of coming 
thereby to great preferment They study leasurcly, 
and without much tormenting themselves , eating their 
Ktchtry or mixture of legums, which the rich mer- 
chants cause to be dressed for them 

Their first study is of the which is a 

language altogether dificrent from the common Indian, 
and not known but by the Pendets And this is that 
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tongue, of which 3'nther Kirchcr hath publisiit the al- 
phabet received from Father Ron. It is called //«//.?- 
h-it, that is, a pure language ; and because they bslicTC 
this is to be tongue, in which God by the means of 
33rahma, gave them the four Beths, which they esteem 
,scarccd books, they call it an holy and divine language. 
They pretend also, that it is as antient as Brahma, 
whose age they do not reckon but by Lccqncs, or hun- 
dred thousands of years. But I would gladly have 
warrant for such an extraordinary antiquity. However 
it cannot be denied that ’tis very old, in regard that 
the books of their religion, which certainly is very- 
.antient, are written in this tongue, and besides that, 
it hath it’s author in Philosophy and Physick in verses, 
and some other poems, and many other books, of 
which I have seen a great hall quite full in Benares. 

After they have learned the Hat:sknt{ which is very 
difficult to them, because they have no Grammer worth 
any thing ) they commonly apply themselves to read 
the Puratic, which is as it were the interpretation and 
sum of Beths, which are very large, at least if those be 
they which were shewed me at Benares : and besides 
they are so very rare, that my Agah could never find 
them to be sold, what industry so ever he used in it. 
And they keep them very secret, lor fear least the Maho- 
metans should lay their hands on them and burn them, 
as they have already done several times. 

After the Purajtc some fall upon Philosophy, where- 
in certainly they go not far. I have already intimated, 
that they ,are of a slow and lazy temper, and are not 
■excited by the hopes to obtain some good place by 
their study. 
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Among their philosophers there have principally 
been six very famous, who mahe so many different 
sects; which causclh also a dinerence and an emula- 
tion among the I’cndets or Doctors: for they know, 

that such an one is of this sect, another of another, 
and every one of them pretends this doctrine to be 
better than that of others, and more conform to the 
Btlhs. There is indeed another, a seventh sect, which 
is called Bauti whence do proceed twelve other dif- 
ferent sects ; but this is not so common as the others, 
the votaries of it being hated and despised as a com- 
pany of irreligious and atheistical people, nor do they 
live like the rest. 

All these books speak of the first principles of 
things, but very dilTerently. Some say, that all is 
composed of little bodies that are indivisible, not 
by reason of their solidity, hardness, and resistance, 
but smalness ; adding divers things which approach 
to the opinions of Democritus and Dpicurus, but 
with so much confusion that one knows not where 
to fasten, all seeming like a rope ol sand : which yet 
may be as much or mote the fault of the Pendets, 
which seem to me very ignorant, then of the authors. 

Others say, that all is made up of matter and 
form ; but not one of them explains himself clearly 
about the matter, and less about the form. Yet so 
much I have found, that they understand them not 
at all as they are wont to be explained in our schools, 
by reducing the form out of the power of the matter : 
for they always alledge examples of things artificial, 
and among them that of a vessel of soft clay, which 
a potter turns and shapes divers ways. 
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Others hold, that all is composed of four elements 
and a nothing ; but they do not at all explain them- 
selves concerning mixtion and transmutation. And 
as for their nothing, which comes near to nur privation, 
they admit I know not how many sorts of them, which 
( 1 believe) they understand not at all, nor arc able to 
make out to others. 

There are also some, that maintain light and dark- 
ness to be the first principles, and say a thousand 
impertinent and confused things upon it, making long 
winded discourses, wliich savour nothing at all of 
Philosophy, but are like the talk of the vulgar. 

Others there are that admit privation for the prin- 
ciple, or rather privations, which they distinguish 
from nothing, and of which they make long enumera- 
tions so useless and little philosophical, that I can 
scarce imagine them to be in their books, or that their 
authors could have entertained themselves with such 
uncouth things. 

Lastly, some of them do pretend that all is com- 
posed of accidents ; of which also they make odd, long, ■ 
and tedious enumerations, and such as savour only 
some pettifogger, that can amuse the common 
people. 

Touching these principles in general, they all agree 
that they are eternal ; our production out of nothing not 
having come ( it seems ) into their thoughts, as it bath 
neither to many others of the antient philosophers ; 
yet they say, there is one of them that hath touched 
something of it. 

As to Physick, they have many little books that 
^re rather collections of receits then any thing else 
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the most antlent and chief wherefore is in verse, I 
shall here tell you, that their practice is sufficiently 
different from ours, and they ground themselves upon 
these principles: that one tvho is sick of a fever, needs 
no great nourishment : that the main remedy of sick- 
nesses, is abstinence : that nothing is worse for a sick 
body then flesh-broth, nor which corrupts sooner in the 
stomatch of a feverish patient : that no blood is to be 
let but in great and evident necessity, as when you 
apprehend some translation Into the brain, or find 
some considerable part, as the chest, liver, kidneys, 
enflamed. 

Whether this practice be better then ours, f leave 
to Fhysitians to decide ; but I sec that 'tis successful 
among them. The same practice is not peculiar to 
the Physitians of the Gentlls, but the MogoHan and 
Mahumetan doctors, that follow Avicen and Averoes, 
do also very strictly observe it, especial}}’ as to meat- 
broths. 'Tfs true that the Mogols are somewhat more 
prodigal of their blood then the Gentils, for in these 
sicknesses wherein they fear those accidents lately 
specified, they commonly blood once or twice : but 
these are none of those petty venesections of tlie new 
invention of Goa and Paris, but they are of those plen- 
tiful ones used by'tbc antienls, of i8. or 20. ounces of 
blood, which often come to a swounding, and frequent- 
ly choak the disease in the very beginning, as Galen . 
saith, and as I have often experimented. 

Concerning Anatomy, I may safely say, that the 
Gentils understand nothing at all of it, and they can 
speak nothing as to that subject but what is imperti- 
nent. Nor is it a wonder they are so ignorant in it, 
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since the never open any body of men or beast : they 
do so much abhor it, that when I opened some living 
kids and sheep before my Agah, to make him under- 
stand the circulation of the blood, and to shew him the 
pecquetian vessels, tnrough which the chyle at last comes 
into one of the ventricles of the heart, they trembled 
for fear and ran away. Yet notwithstanding they affirm, 
that there are five thousand veins in man, neither more 
nor less, as if they had well counted them all. 

Touching Astronomy, they have their tables, accord- 
ing to which they foresee the eclipses ; and though 
they do it not with that extactness as our European 
Astronomers, yet they come pretty near. Mean time 
they discourse of the eclipse of the moon, as they do 
upon that of the sun, believing that it is the Rah, 
that black villain, and mischievous Deuta, who at 
that time seizeth on the moon and blackens her. 

' They hold also that the moon is an hundred thousand 
bosses, that is, above fifty- thousand leagues .above 
the sun : that she is lucid of her self, and that 
’tis she, from whom we receive a certain vital water, 
which gathereth and disposeth it self in the brain, 
descending thence as from a source into all the 
members for their functions. Besides this, they are 
of opinion, that the sun and moon, knd generally all 
stars are Deiites ; that ’tis night when the sun ‘ is 
behind the Soineire, that imaginary mountain, which 
they place in the midst of the earth, and make I know 
not how many thousand leagues high, and to which 
they give- the shape of an inverted sugar-loaf ; so that 
’tis not day with them, but when the sun gets out 
from behind this mountain. 
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In Geography they have sped no better. They be- 
lieve the earth to be flat and triangular, and that it 
hath seven stones, all dtflenng in beauty, perfection, 
and inhabitants , each of which is encompassed, the> 
sa>, by Us sea , that of these seas one is of milk, an* 
other of sugar, the third of butter, the fourth of wine, 
and so forth so that after one earth there comes a sea 
and after, sea an earth , and so on unto seven, beginning 
from Someire, which is in the midst of these stones 
that the first story, which is at the foot of Sometre, hath 
Deutas for its inhabitants, which are very perfect , that 
the second contains likewise Deutas, but less perfect , 
and so the rest, still lessening the perfection unto the 
seventh, which they say is ours, that is, of men far less 
perfect then all the Deutas , and lastly, that this whole 
mass IS sustained upon the heads of divers elephants, 
which when they stir, cause an earthquake 

All these strange impertinences, which I have had 
the patience to relate, have often made me think, that 
if they be those famous Sciences of the antient Brah- 
mans of the Indies, very many bcive been deceived m 
the great opinion they entertained of them For my 
part, I can hardly believe it, but that I find the reli- 
gion of the Indians to be from immemorial times , that 
'tis written m the language HansKrxt, which cannot be 
but very antient, since its beginning is unknown, and 
’tis a dead language, not understood but by the learned 
that all their books are only written tn that tongue all 
which are as many marks of a very great antiquity Let 
us now add a few words about the worship of their Idols 
When I descended along the river Ganges, and 
passed through Banares, that famous school of all the 
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Indian gentility, I went to see the the chief of the 
Pendets, who hath there his ordinary residence. This 
is a Faktre, or Religious Monk, so renowned for his 
knowledge, that Chah-Jehan, partly for his Science, partly 
to please the Rajas, gave him a pension of 20ooRoupies, 
that is, about looo crowns. This was a big and proper 
man, goodly to look on ; who for all his cloaths had 
nothing but a white silken scarf, tied about his waste, 
and hanging down to his mid-leg, with another red scarf 
about his shoulders like a little cloak. I had often seen 
him at Dehli in this posture before the King, in the 
assembly of all the Omrahs, and marching upon the 
streets, sometimes on foot, sometimes in a Palekey. I 
had also frequently seen and many times conversed 
with him, when for a whole year togethar he constantly 
came to our conference before my Agah, whom he 
courted, that he might procure him again that pension 
which Aureng-Zebe ( being come to the Crown ) had 
taken from him, that he might appear a great Musulman, 
In the visit I made him at Banares, he was exceedingly 
courteous to me, and even gave me a collation in the 
library of his University, attended with six of the most 
famous Pendets of the town. When I found myself in so 
good company, I prayed them all to tell me their sense 
about the adoration of their Idols ; intimating to them 
that I was leaving the Indies, extreamly scandalized 
upon that score ; and reproching them, that that worship 
was a thing against all reason, and altogether un- 
worthy such Scholars and Philosophers as they were. 
Whereupon I received this answer. 

“We have indeed (said they) in our Deuras or Tem- 
, pies, store of divers statues, as as those of Brahma^ 
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^fehaden^ Genich and Gavani^ who are some of the 
chief and most pcrfert Deutas : and \ve have also many 
others of less perfection, to whom we oay creat honour, 
prostrating our selves before them, and presenting them 
floivers, rice, scented oyls, saffron and such other things 
with much ceremony, but we do not believe these 
statues to be Brahma, or Beehen &c. themselves, but 
only their images and representations, and we do not 
give them that honour, but upon the account of what 
they represent They are in our Temples, because 'tis 
necessary for praying well, to have something before 
our eyes that may fix the mind : and when we pray, it is 
not the statue we pray to, but he that it is represented 
by it. For the rest, we acknowledge that *tis God that is 
Absolute, and the only Omnipotent L'>rd and Master.” 

This Is, without adding or subtracting any thing, the 
resolution they gave me. But, to tell you true, this 
seemed a little too much accommodated to our Christia- 
nity, in respect of what I had learned of it from several 
other Pendets. 

After this, I put them upon their Chronology, where 
they pretended to shew me far higher antiquities then 
all ours. They will not say, that the world is eternal ; 
but tbey make it so old, that J almost know not which 
best. Its determined duration, say they, is of four 
Dgtigue . This dgugue is a certain determined number 
of years, as amongst us we have a seculum fan Age) 
with this difference, that an Age of ours contains only 
an hundred years, but their Dgugue is made up of an 
hundred Lecgues, that is, an hundred thousand years. 
I do not precisely remember the number total of the 
years of each Dgugue ; but this I know very well, that the 
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first, called S^tc-dgugc, is of twenty five Lccqncs of 
years : that the second, which they call Tttia^ is of 
above twelve Lccqucsi the third, called Duaper, of 
e.\ghi Lcques and sixty four thousand years, if I remember 
well ; and the fourth, called Kalc-dguguc, is of I know 
not how many Lccqucs, The three first, say they, and 
much of the fourtii, are elapsed ; so that the world shall 
not last so long as it hath done, because it is to perish 
at end of the fourth, all things being then to return to 
their first principles. I made them compute again and 
again, to have their age of the world aright ; but finding 
that perplexed them, and that they agreed not among 
themselves about the number of the Lccqucs, I contented 
my self to see that they make the world exceeding old. 
But being pressed a little to make out this antiquity, 
they pay you with nothing but little stories, and at 
length come to this, that they find it so in their Beths, 
or the books of their Law, given them by the hands of 
Brahma. 

After this I urged them concerning the nature of 
the Deutas, of which I desired to be particulary instruc- 
ted ; but I recieved nothing but what was very confus- 
ed. They said, that there were three sorts of them, 
good, evil, and indifferent ones, that v/ere neither good 
nor bad ; that some thought, they were made of fire, 
others of Hsjht ; others that they were biapeh, of 
which word I could not get a clear explication ; only 
they said, that God was biapek, and our soul was bta- 
pek, and what is biapek is incorruptible, and depends 
neither from time nor place : that others would have 
them to be nothing else but portions of the Deity ; and 
lastly, that some there were, that made them certain 
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kinds of divinities severed and dispensed over the 
world. 

I remember, that 1 also put them upon the nature 
of the Leng^ie-chtrtre^ which some of their authors do 
admit : but I could obtain nothing else of it but what I 
had long since understood from our Pendet, which was, 
that the seeds of plants and animals are not formed 
anew, but were contrived in the first production of 
the world, and dispensed abroad every where and 
mixed in all things ; and that they are (not only poten- 
tially but actually ) the very and entire plants and 
animals, though so small, that their parts cannot be 
distinguisht, but when facing put into a convenient 
womb, and there nourished, they extend themselves 
and increase; so that the seeds of an apple and pear- 
tree are a Lengue-cherire, that is, a little entire and 
perfect apple and pear-tree, having all its essential 
parts : and so the seeds of an horse, an elephant, and a 
man, &c. are a Lenguc-chcrire ; a little horse, a little 
elephant, *a little man, in which there wants nothing 
but the soul and nourishment to make them appear 
what they are. 

-For a conclusion, I shall discover to you the mystery 
of a great cabala, which in these last years hath made 
great noise in Indostan, because certain Pendets, or 
Heathenish doctors, had possessed with it the minds of 
Dara and Sultan-Sujah,the twofirst sons of Chah-Jehan. 

You cannot but know the doctrine of the antient 
. philosophers, touching that great soul of the world, 
which they will have our souls and those of animals to 
be portions of. If we did well penetrate in*^o Plato and 
Aristotle, we might perhaps find they were of this 
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sentiment It is in a manner tlic ^jencral doctrine of the 
Heathen Pendets of the Indies, and ’tts the same which 
still maketh the cabnia of the Scufyi, and of the great- 
est part ol the learned men iji Persia, and which is 
found explained in Persian verses, so subltrnc and 
emphatical in their Goultchett-razox Parterre of Mysteri- 
es : which is also the very same of Dr. Find's, whom our 
great Gassenclus hath so learnedly refuted ; and that 
wherein most Chymists lose themselves. But these 
Indian Cabalists or Pendets I speak of, drive this imper- 
tinence farther than all those philosopherr, and pretend 
that God, or that Soveraign Being, which they call 
Achar ( Immutable, ) hath produced or drawn out of His 
own substance, not only souls, but also whatever is 
material and corporeal in the universe ; and that this 
production was -not mcerly made by v/ay of an efneient 
cause, but by a way resembling a spider that produceth 
a webb, which it draws forth out of its own body, and 
takes in again when it will. Creation therefore, say 
these doctors, is nothing else but an extraction, which 
God maketh of His own substance, of those webbs he 
draws from his own bowels ; as destruction is nothing 
else but a reprisal, or taking back again this Divine 
Substance, and these Divine webbs into himself : 
so that the last day of the world, which they call 
inoperla or Pralca^ when they believe that all 
shall be destroyed, shall be nothing else but a 
general of all those webbs which God had drawn 
forth out of Himself. There is therefore nothing 
(so they go on) that is real or 'efTactive in all 
we think, we see, hear, smell, taste or touch. : all this 
world is nothing but a kind of dream andv a meet 
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illusion, in regard that all this multiplicity and diversity 
of things that appear to us, is nothing but one and the 
same thing, which is God himself ; as all those several 
numbers of 10, 20, 100, 1000, &c. are indeed nothing 
but one and the same unity many times repeated. But 
if you demand any reason for this phantasie, or any 
explication of the manner, how this issuing from and 
reprisal into the substance of God, this extension, and 
this variety of things Is made ; or how it can be, that 
God, being not corporeal but btapek and incorruptible, 
( as they acknowledge ) should yet be divisible into 
so many portions of bodies and souls ; they never 
make any other return, but of some pretty compari- 
sons, as, that God is like an immense ocean, in which 
if many vials full of water should be floating, they 
would wherever they should move, be found always In 
the same ocean, in the same water ; and that coming 
to break, their water would be at the same time be 
united with their whole, and with that great ocean 
of which they were portions. Or they will tell you, 
that it is with God as with light, which is the same 
through the whole universe, and which yet appears an 
hundred difierent ways according to the diversity of 
of the objects it falls upon, or according to the several 
colours and shapes of glasses through which it shineth. 
They will pay you, I say, only with such kind of simi- 
litudes, that bear no proportion at all with God, and 
are good for nothing, but to cast dust into the eyes of 
the ignorant people : and you must not expect any 
solid answer from them, if you should tell them, that 
those vials would indeed be in a like water, but not 
in the same ; and that it is indeed a like light over all 
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the world, but not thr same ; or if you should make 
^iny other objections aciainst them, they return always 
to the same comparisons, pretty CKpresfions, or as the 
SoufySy to the fine verses of their Goidt chen-mz. 

Now Sir, what think you ? Mad I notreason, from 
this p;rcat heap of extravagancies, I mean, from that 
panick and childish terror struck into those Indians by 
eclipses from that superstitious compassion for the 
sun to deliver it from that black demon accompained 
with those apish prayers, washiness, plun"in|:is, and alms 
cast into the river ; from that mad and infernal obstin- 
acy of the women, burning themselves with the crops’s 
of their husbands ; from those several madnesses of 
the Fahires'y and lastly, from all that fabulous stuff of 
the and other Indian books: had I not reason, 
I say, to premise in the title of this letter ; ( which is 
but a poor advantage to me from so long travelling) 
^‘that there are no opinions so ridiculous or extravagant, 
of which the mind of man is not capable.” 

To conclude, I have no more to add then to desire 
you, to do me the favour and deliver with your own 
hands the letter to Monsieur Chapelle. It is he that 
first procured me that familiar acquaintance I had with 
Monsieur Gassendi, your intimate and illustrious friend 
that hath been so advantagious to me ; which maketh 
me acknowledge my great obligations to him, and ex- 
ceedingly engageth me to love him, and to remember 
him in what part of the world soever I am : as I am 
no less bound to honour you as long as I live ; as well 
for the peculiar affection you have always expressed to 
me, as for the good counsel you have assisted me with 
in your many letters during the whole course of my 
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voyages, and for that favour of sending to me with so 
much generosity ( without interest or mony ) unto the 
end of the world : whither my curiosity had carried me, 
a chest of books, when those, of whom I demanded 
them for mony, orderM by me to be paid at Marseilles, 
and who should have honestly sent them me, abandon- 
ed me there, and laught at all my letters, looking upon 
me as a lost man, whom they should never see again. 


A Relation of a Voyage made in the Year 
1664, \stien the Great Moso^ Aureng-Zde \\*ENT 
WITH HIS Army from Deft!t\ the Cafital of 
Indostan, TO Lnhor\ FROM Labor 10 Btmber AND 
FROM THENCE TO THE KINGDOM OF I<aehemtrC> COM- 
MONLY call’d nv luoMcgoh, The PARADISE of the 
Indks,^c. BY WAV OF SEVERAL LETTERS, WRITTEN 

BY THE Author to his Friends. 


• The first Letter to Monsieur He RTerveilles, written at* 
Dehli^ Decemb. 1664. Aureng-Zebe being ready to 
march. 

CONTAINIVG 

The occasion and cause of this voyage of Aiireng.Zebe ; /o* 
gether vjitk an account of the state and posture of his army, artd the 
ejuipageaftdan-iiftiSfypravistmtefiiffhid/ of his cav.iJry; ana 
some curious particulars observable in the voyages of the Indies. 

Sir, ' , 

Since that Aureng-Zebe began to find himself in 
better health, it hath been constantly reported, that he 
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would make a voyage to Labor, and go from thence to 
Kachemire, to change the air, and to be out of the way 
of the approaching summer heats, for fear of a relapse : 
that the more intelligent sort of men would hardly be 
perswaded, that as long as he kept his father Chah-jean- 
prisoner in the fort of Agra, he would think it safe to be 
at such a distance. Yet notwithstanding we have 
found, the reason of State hath given place to that of 
health, or rather to the intrigues of Rauchenara-Beguni 
in shewing her self to a gallant and magnificent army, 
as her sister Begum-Saheb had formerly done during 
the reign of Chan-jean. 

He departed then the 6th of December, about three 
a clock in the afternoon ; a day and hour that must 
needs be fortunate for a great voyage, if we may give 
credit to the gentlemen Astrologers who have so 
decreed it. And he arrived at Chach-liviar, his House of 
Pleasure, distant about two leagues from thence ; where 
he spent six whole dayes, thereby to give to all sufficient 
time to make necessary preparations for a voyage, that 
"would take up a year and an half. We 'have this 
day news, that he is gone to encamp on the way of 
Labor, and that when he hath stay’d there two dayes, 
he intends to continue his march without any further 
expectation. He hath with him not only the thirty 
five thousand horse, or there about, and loooo foot, 
but also both his artilleries, the great or heavy, and the 
.'small or lighter, which is call’d, the artillery of the 
stirrup, because it is inseparable from the person of the 
King, whereas the heavy sometimes leaveth him to keep 
the high and well beaten roads. 

The great artillery is made up of seventy pieces of 
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cannon, most 0/ them cast ;of which someareso ponder- 
ous, that they need twenty yoke of oxen to draw 
them ; and some of them require elephants to help all 
those oxen, by thrusting and drawing the wheels of the 
wagons with their trunks and heads when they stick 
in ony deep way, or are to pass some steep mountain. 
That of the stirrup is composed of fifty or sixty 
small field-pieces, all of brass, each carried upon a 
little pritty and painted chariot (as hath been already 
said in another place ) beautified with many little red 
streamers, and drawn by two very handsom horses, 
driven by the gunner himself, together with a third 
horse, which the gunners asisstant leads for a relief. All 
these chariots go alwaies a great pace, that they may 
be soon enough in order before the tent of the King, 
and discharge all at once at the time of his entry, to 
give the army notice. 

All these great preparations give us cause to appre- 
hend, that instead of going to Kachemire, we be not 
led to besiege tliat important city of Kandahar, which 
is the frontier to Persia, Indostan and Usbeck, and the 
capital of an excellent country, yielding a very great 
revenue, and which for this very reason hath been ever 
the bone of contention between the Persians and In- 
dians Whatever it be, there is now a necessity to 
dispatch at Dehli, any business whatsoever notwith- 
standing ; and I should find my self cast behind the 
army, if I should tarry any longer : besides I know, 
that my Navab, or Agah Danech-mend-kan stays for 
me abroad with impatience: he can no more be with- 
out philosophising in the afternoon upon the books of 
Gassendi and Des-cartes, *upon the Globe and the 
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Sphere, or upon Anatomy^ than can be without 
bestowing the whole morning upon the weighty matters 
of the kingdom, in the quality of Secretary of State 
for Forrain Affairs, and of great Master of the Cavalry. 
I shall depart this night, after I have given the last 
order for all my businesses, and provided all necessaries 
for my voyage, as all the principal persons of the 
cavalry do ; that is, two good Tartarian horses, whereto 
I am obliged by reason of the one hundred and fifty 
crowns of pay, which I have by the month ; a camel 
of Persia, and a groom ; a cook, and another servant, 
which must be had ordinarily to march in these coun- 
tries before the horse, and to carry a flagon with water 
in his hand. I also have provided the ordinary uten- 
sils, such as are a tent of a middle size, and a propor- 
tionate piece of foot-tapistry ; and a little bed with 
girdles, made up with four strong and light canes, and 
a pillow fer the head ; two coverlets whereof one 
folded up fourfold serveth for a matrasse ; a round 
table cloth of leather to eat upon ; some napkins of 
dyed cloth, and three small sacks for plate, which are 
put up in a greater sack, and this sack into a very great 
and strong sack made of girdles, in which are put all 
the provisions, together with the linnen of the master 
and servants. I have also made provision of excel- 
lent rice for five or six dayes, for fear I should not 
always find so good ; of some sweet biscuit, with sugar' 
and anis ; of a linnen sleeve with its little iron-hook 
to let, by the means thereof, run out and to keep 
curdled milk ; and of store of limons with sugar, 
to make limonade ; such milk and limonade being the 
two great and soveraign refreshments of the Indies : 
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all which, as I said, is put into the last named sack, 
which is so large and heavy, that three or four men 
have pains enough to lift it up : though two men do 
6rst fold and turn one side upon the other when it is 
full, and though the camel be made to stoop very nigh 
it, and these need no more than to turn one of the 
sides of that sack upon the camel. All this equipage 
and provision is absolutely necessary in such voyages 
as these. We must not look for such good lodging 
and accommodations as we have in our country. We 
must resolve to encamp and live after the Arabian and 
Tartarian mode, without expecting any other inns 
than tents. Nor must we think to plunder the country- 
man ; all the lands of the kingdom being in propriety 
to the King : we are well to consider, that we must be 
sober and prudent, and that to ruine the country man, 
were to ruine the demesne of the King. That which 
much comforts me in this march, is, that we go north- 
ward, and depart in the beginning of the winter after 
the rains ; which is the right season for travelling in 
the Indies, because it raineth not, and we are not so 
much incommoded by heat and dust. Besides that, I 
find my self out of danger of eating the bread of dasar, 
or of the market, which ordinarily is ill baked, full of 
sand and dust ; nor obliged to drink of those naughty 
waters which being all turbid, and full of nastiness of 
so many people and beasts that fetch thence, and enter 
into them, do cause such fevers, which are very hard 
to cure, and which breed also certain very dangerous 
worms in the legs. They at first cause a great inflama- 
tion, accompanied with a fever, and ordinarily come 
forth a little after the voyage although there have been 
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and cause coolness ; In the same manner as glass keep 
out water, and giveth passage to the light, by reason 
of the particular texture and disposition of the part 
of the glass, and the diversity there must be between 
the particles of light and those of w-ater, \Vc do not 
use this liri-llagon for keeping our water cool but in the 
field : when we are at home, we have jars of a certain 
porous earth, in which it is much better cooled provid- 
ed it be expos’d to the wind, and moi^ten’d with a 
hnnen-cloth, as the tligon , or eUe, use is made of salt- 
peter, as all person^ of quality do, whether in towns, or 
in the army. They put water, or any other liquor, to 
be cooled, in a round and long necked tin-flAgon, such 
as are the English bottles, and for the space of half a 
quarter of an hour this flagon is stirr’d In water, into 
which hath been cast three or (our handfuls of salt- 
peter; this maketli the water r’cry cold, neither is It 
unwholesome, as I did apprehend , but only that some- 
times it causeth gripings at first when one t$ not accus- 
tomed to it. 

But to what purpose, to play so much the philoso- 
pher, when we should think to depart, and to endure 
the sun, which at all seasons is incommodious in the 
Indies, and to swallow the dust, which is never wanting 
in the army ; to put up, to load, and to unload every 
day our baggage, to help the servants to fasten sticks, 
to draw cords, to put up tents, and to take them down 
again, to march in the day, and in the night, to devour 
cold and heat, and m a word, to turn ’Arabians for a 
'year and a half, during which time we are be in the 
field. Adieu ; I shall not fail to acquit mv self of my 
promise, and from tunc to time to imbrm you of- our 
22 , 
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adventures ; and besides, since the army for this tirnc' 
will make but small journeys in its march, and pass ori) 
with all that pomp and magnificence, which the Kings 
of Indostan do affect, 1 shall endeavour to observe 
the most considerable things, that I may impart them 
to you, as soon as we shall arrive at Labor. 


THE SECOND LETTER 

CONTAINING ‘ 

The number and magnificence, the order 

AND THE DISPOSITION OF THE TENTS OF THE GREAT 
MOGOL IN THE FIELD : THE NUMBER OF ELEPIIA'NTS, 
CAMELS, MULES, AND PoRTERS, NECESSARY TO 
CARRY THEM : THE DISPOSITION OF THE Bazars 
OR ROYAL MARKETS : THAT OF THE PARTICULAR 
QUARTERS OF THE OmRAHS, OR LORDS, AND OF 
THE REST OF THE ARMY : ThE EXTENT OF THE 
WHOLE ARMY, WHEN ENCAMPED : THE CONFUSION 
THERE MET WITH ; AND HOW IT MAY BE AVOIDED : 
THE ORDER OF PREVENTING ROBBERIES ; THE 
DIFFERENT MANNERS OF THE MARCH^ OF THE KING, 

THE Princesses, and the rest of the seraglio : 

'THE DANGER THERE IS IN BEING TOO NEAR THE 
WOMEN ; THE SEVERAL WAYS OF THE ROYAL HUNTING, 
AND HOW THE KiNG HUNTS WITH HIS WHOLE ARMY : 
THE ABUNDANCE OF PEOPLE THERE IS IN THE ARMY, 
AND THE METHOD OF MAKING THEM ALL SUBSIST. 

Sir, 

This indeed is called marching with gravity, and as 
we^speak here a la Mogol ; it is no more but fifteen or 
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sjxlcen dajes journey from Dehh lo Labor, which make 
little more than six score leagues, and yet wehave 
spent almost tuo months on this ^la)^ Tis true, the 
King with the best part of the army uent somewhat 
aside from the high way, the better to enjoy the diver- 
tisements of hunting, and for the conveniency of the 
water of Gemna, which we went to look for on the right 
hand, and which we leisurely folloued Jong enough m 
our hunting, crossing nelds of tall grass, full of all sorts 
of game, where the horsemen could scarce be seen At 
present, whilst we arc at rest, I am going to make good 
what 1 have promised > ou m the title of this letter , hop- 
ing shortly to make you come to KacJiemtre, and to 
shew vou one of the best countries in the world 

When the King is in the field, he hath usually two 
camps, I mean two bodies, of tents separated, to the 
end that wheq he breakcth up and leaveth one, the 
other may have passed before bv a day, and be 
found ready when he arnaeth at the place design’d to 
encamp it and ’iis therefore, that they are called 
Peiche-kanes as if you should say, houses going before 
these two Petche-kanes are almost alike, and there are 
requisite above three score elephant, more than two 
hundred camels, above an hundred mules, and as many 
more porters to carry one of them The clepnants 
carry the most bulky things, such as are the great tents, 
and their great pillars, which bting too long and too 
heavy, are taken down tn three pieces The camels 
carry lesser tents the mules, the baggage and kitchins 
And to the porters are given all the little moveables, 
and such as are delicate and fine, that might easily be 
broken , as porcelain, which the King usually imploj-eth 
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at table : those painted and guilded beds, and those rich 
Karguais ; which I shall speak of here after. 

One of these two picch-kanes, or bodies of tents, 
is no sooner arrived at the place designed for encamp- 
ing, but the great Marshal that orders the lodging, 
chuseth some fair place for the Kings quarters ; yet 
with a regard, as much as is possible, to the symmitry 
and order that is to be observed for the whole army ; 
and he maketh out a square, of which each side is 
above three hundred ordinary paces long. An hundred 
pikemen presently clear and level this pace, making 
square planes to raise the tents upon, and surrounding 
all this great square with kanates or skreens seven or 
eight foot high, which they fasten with cords tyed to 
sticks, and with perches fix’t in the ground, by couples, 
from ten to ten paces, without, and the other within, 
inclining the one upon the other. These Kanates are 
made of a strong cloth lined with stained linnen. In 
the middle of one of the sides of this square is the 
entry or Royal Gate, great and magnificent, and the 
Indian stuff which ’tis made of, as also those stuffs, of 
which the whole side of the square of the face is lined 
without, are far better and richer than the other. 

The first and the greatest of the tents, that is reared 
in this inclosure, is called Am-kas, because it is the 
place where the King and all the Lords in the army 
do assemble about nine a clock in the morning, when 
the Mokain, that is, the usual publick meeting is held. 
For the Kings of Indostan, although they are in a 
isharch, do not dispence but very rarely with this almost 
inviolable custom, which is pass’d into a kind of duty 
and Idw, vis. to appear twice a day in the assembly^ 
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^ere to give order for Slate-afTairs, and to administer 
Justice. 

The second, which is Httle less than the first, and 
a little further advanced into the incJosure, is called, 
Gosl-k(tne, that is to say, a place to wash in : and here 
*tis, where all the Lords every night meet, and where 
thev come to salute and do obeisance to the King, as 
ordinarily they do when (hey are in the metropolis’. 
This assembly in the evening is very Inconvenient to 
the Omrahs ; but it is a thing that looks great and 
stately, to see a far olT, in an obscure night, in the 
midst of a campagne, cross all the tents of an army, 
long files of torches lichting these Omrahs to the 
Kings quarters, and attending them back again to their 
tents. ‘TIs true, that these lights are not of wax as 
ours, but they last very long. They are only an iron 
put about a stick, at the end of which are wound raggs 
of old Hnnen from time to time, which is moistned 
with oyl, held by the link-men in their hands in a brass 
or latton-fiagon, svith a long and streigbt neck. 

The third tent, which is not much less than the twp 
first, and is yet further advanced into the inclosure, is 
called Kalvet-kane^ that is to say, a retired, or the 
Privj' Council-place, because none but the first- officer, s 
of, the kingdom enter Into it ; and .’tis there where 
tile greatest and the most important affairs are tran- 
.sacted. 

* Yet further into the square arc the particular tents 
of the King, encompass’d with small 'ICamtes or 
‘skreens. of the height of'*a man, and lined with stained 
Indian stuff, of the elegant workmanship of Maslipa- 
;tam, which, do represent an hundred sorts of different 
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flowers : and some of them lined with flowred sattin 
' with large silk fringes. 

The tents joyning to the Kings, arc those of tlie 
Begum or Princesses, and the other great ladies and 
she-officers of the seraglio, which are likewise cnconj- 
pass d, as those of the King, with rich ; and 

admi^t all these tents are placed those of the lower 
she-oflicers, and otlier serving-women, alwayes, upon the 
matter, in the same order, according to their office. 

The Am-kas, and the fiv'e or six principal tents are 
raised high, that they may be seen at a good distance, 
and the better fence of the heat. Without it is noth- 
ing but a course and strong red cloth, yet beautified 
and striped with certain large stripes, cut variously 
and advantagiously to the eye : but within it is lined 
with those fine Indian flowred stuffs, of the same 
work of Maslipatam ; and this work is raised and 
enriched with silk, gold and silver embroideries having 
great fringes, or with some fine flowred sattin. The pil- 
lars supporting these tents, are painted and guild ; one 
marcheth on nothing but rich tapestry, having matras- 
ses of cotton under them four or five inches thick, 
and round about these tapestries there are great square 
rails richly cover’d to lean upon. 

In each of the two great tents where the assembly 
is kept, there is raised a Theater richly adorned, wherb 
the King giveth audience under a great canopy of 
velvet, or purfled with gold. In the other tents are 
found the like canopies, and there you may see also 
set up certain Karguais, that is, fine cabinets, whose 
little doors are shut with silver-locks. To conceive 
what they are, you may represent to you two smalt 
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squares of our skreens, set upon one another, and neat- 
ly round about fastncd to one another with a silken- 
string ; yet so that the extremities of the sides of the 
uppermost come to incline upon one another so as to 
make a kind of tittle tabernacle with this difference 
from our skrcens, that ^11 the sides of the«;e arc of very 
thin and slight firr-boards, painted and guild without, 
and enriched round about with gold and silk-fringes, 
and lined within with scarlet, or llowred sattin, or 
purfled with gold, 

And this is very near what I can tell you of what 
is contained within the great square. 

What concerns the particulars that arc without the 
square ; there are 6rst two pretty tents on both the two 
sides of the great entry or Royal Gate, wnere are found 
two choice horses sad(ed,and richly harness'd, altogether 
ready to be mounted upon occasion, or rather for Slate 
and magnificence. 

On the two sides of the same gate are placed 
in order those fifty or three score srrtall field-pieces, 
that make up the artillery of the Sirrup above men- 
tion’d, and which discharge all together to salute the 
King entring Into hts tent, and to give notice thereof 
to the whole army. 

Before the gate there is alwayesleft void, as much as 
may be, a great place, at tlte end of which there is a 
great tent, called Nagaf~Kane because that is the 
place of the timbals and trumpets, ' 

Near this tent there is another great one, which is 
called Tchaukv’kane because it is the place where 
Omrahs keep guard, every one in his turn, once a 
week twenty four hours together ; yet notwithstanding 
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most of the Omralis on the day of their guard, cause^ 
close by, to be rear’d one of their own tents, to be the 
more at liberty, and to liavc more elbow room. 

Round about the three other sides of the great 
square are set up all the tents of the officers, which' 
are always found in the same order and disposition, 
unless it be that the place permit it not; they have 
all their peculiar names; but as they are hard to pro-<- 
nounce, and I pretend not to teach you the language 
of the country, it will be sufficient to tell you, that 
there is a particular one for the arms of the King ; 
another for the rich harnesses of horses ; another for 
vests puifled with gold, which are the ordinary pre- 
sents bestow’d by the King. Besides, there are four 
more, near one another ; the first of which is designed, 
for keeping fruit ; the second for comfits ; the third 
for Ganges water, and the salt-peter to cool it ; and 
the fourth for the bcicle, which is that leaf, where of. 
I have spoken elsewhere, which is offered to friends 
as coffee is in Turkic, and chew’d to make ruddy 
lips and a sweet breath. Next to those, there are 
fifteen or sixteen others that serve for the kitchins 
and what belongs to them. Amongst all these tents, 
are those of a great number of officers and eunuchs.' 
Lastly, there are four or five Jong ones for led 
horses, and some others for the best elephants ; and all 
those that are for hunting. For these must needs; 
be a retreat for all that great number of birds of 
prey,, that are always carried for game -and mag" 
n'ificence ; and so there must be for those many 
dogs, and those leopards serving to take wild 
goats ; for those Ni/gatts or gray oxen, 'which 1 
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tftke for ticks ; for these Hons and rhinoceros’s, 
that are led for greatness ; for those great bufalo's of 
Bengale fighting with Hons ; and lastly lor those 
tamed wild goats the}' call gazelles, that are made 
to sport before the King. 

This vast number of tents, now spoken of, together 
nith those that are tvithin the great square, make 
up the King’s quarter, which is always in the middle, 
and as ’twere in the center of the army, except the 
place do not allow it. It tvill eastly be thence 
concluded, that this quarter of tlte King must needs 
e something great and Royal, and afford a very 
fine prospect, if one behold from some high place 
this great body o( red tents in the midst of the 
army, incamped in a fair and even campagne, where 
may be fully seen all that order and disposition 
that is to be observed jn the whole. 

After that the great Marshal of the camp hath 
chosen a place fit for the King’s quarter, and bath 
made the Am-kas to be set up highest of all the 
tents, and by which he is to take his measure for 
the ordering and disposing the rest of the army 
accordingly; he then m irkcth out of the Royal 
or markets, whence the whole army is furnisht with 
necessaries ; drawing the first and the chief of all, 
like a great street running straight, and a great free 
way traversing the whole army, now on the right 
band, and by and by on tbe left o/ the Am-kas and 
and the King’s quarter, and always in the stralghtest 
line that mav be towards the encamping of the 
next day. All the Royal bazars, that are neither 
so long nor so broad, commonly cross this first, 
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standards fastncd to them may be dtscovered, and the 
several quarters distinguish*! from one another, 

The great Omrahs and Rajas afiect to have their 
xents very high. But they must beware lest they he 
too high, because it may happen, that the King, passing 
by, might perceive it, and command them to be thrown 
down ; of which we have seen an example in this 1a«t 
march Neither most thcv be altogether red ‘from 
■without, since those of the King alone are to be so. 
Lastly, out of respect they must all look towards the 
Am*kas, or the quarter of the King. 

The residue of the space between the Kings quarter, 
and those of the Omrahs and the bazars, is taken up 
by the tents of thb Mans/h-dars or little Omrahs, and 
of that infinite number of great and small merchants 
that follow the army ; o( all those that belong to the 
Law; and lastly, of all such as serve both the artil* 
leriesj which maketh Indeed a prodigious number of 
■tents, and requireth a very great extent of ground. 
Yet it is not all true what is said of either of them. 
And I believe, that when the whole army is in a fair 
and even campagne where it may encamp with ease, 
and that, following the ordinary plot, it comes a 
length to be lodged, as near as may be, in a round ( as 
we have often seen it does, upon this road ) the com 
pass of it will not be above two leagues, or two leagues 
and an half ; and with all this there will yet be left 
and there several void places. But then the great 
artillery, which taketh up a great tract of ground 
very often a dav or two go before. 

Nor is all true, what is said of the strange 
confusion, which commonly strikes an astonishment 
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into all new comers. For all little acquaintance w tb 
the method of the army, and some heeding of the 
order observed in the camp, will soon enable one 
to avoid all embarasment, and to go to and fro 
about his business, and to find his quarter again ; 
forasmuch as everv one regulateth himself bv the 
King’s quarter, and the particular tents and Standards 
■of the Omrahs, that may be seen afar off, and by 
the Standards and perriwigs of the Royal Bazars, 
which may also be seen at a great distance. 

Yet for all these marks it will sometimes fell 
out, that one shall be extreamly perplexed, and ever 
in the day time, but especially in the morning, 
when a. world of people do arrive, and every one 
of those is busie and seeks to lodge himself : and 
that not only, because^ . there is often raised so 
great a dust, that the King’s quarter, the Standards 
of the bazars and the Omrahs (which might serve 
for guides) cannot be discover’d : but because a man 
finds himself between tents that are putting up, 
and between cords, which the lesser Omrahs, that 
have no Peiche-kane, and the Manseb-dars stretch 
out to mark their lodgings, and to ' hinder, that no 
way may be made nigh them, or that no unknown person 
may come to lodge near their tents, where often they 
•have their women : if in this case you mean to get 
by on one side, you will find the wayes obstructed 
by those stretched out cords, which a troup of mean 
serving-men standing there with big cudgels, will 
not suffer to be lower’d, to suffer the baggage to pass : 
if you will turn back, you’l find the wayes shut 
since you passed. And here it is, where you must 
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cry out, sjorm, inlreit, miWc as if >ou would strike, 
tid >ct well beware of djinj; sa, Ictving the m«t 
as well as you can, to quarrel agitnsl one another 
and afterwards to accord them for fcir of some 
mischief, and in short, to put sour self into all 
imaginable postures to get away tiicnce and to make 
your Camels piss but the great trouble is, when a 
man is obliged to g«> in a evening to a place 
somewhat remote, because tint those offensive smoaks 
of the fire of great wood, of cow shares, of camel- 
dung, which the common people then itnkc in their 
kitchins, do raise a mist (cs|K:cnll>* when there is 
no wind) so tiuck, that you can see nothing at all 
I have been three or four times surpMr''c] with it, 
so as not to know what to do Well might I ask 
the way; I knew not whither 1 went, and I oid 
nothing but turn Once, among other times, I wis 
constrained to stay still this mist pa*-scd, and the 
moon ri'cn. And another time 1 was forced to get 
to the Aguac) die, to lye down at the foot thereof 
and there to pass all ihe might as well J could 
having my servant «nd horse by me. Tins Agiitey- 
dte IS like a tall mist, but very slender, whicli can be 
taken down in three pieces, ,ind 'iis planted toward the 
King’s quarter, near that tent which is called Nagar-kanc, 
In the evening is drawn up to the lop of it a lanthroii 
with a light burningm it all night Jong , which is very 
commodiou-i, as being seen a great wiy off, and thither 
It IS that people gone astray do retire, from thence to 
get again to the bazars, and to ask the way, or there to 
pass the rest of the night, for no body hinders one 
from doing so, and a man may be thcie m saiety from 
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robbers. It is called Agriatydie^ as if you should 
say, Light of Heaven, in regard that from a far off it 
appears like a star. 

For the prevention of robberies, each Omrah 
causeth a guard to be kept all the night long, in his 
particular camp, ot such men that prepetually go the 
round, and cry Kabcr-dar^ ‘have a care.’ Besides, 
there are round about the army set guards, at five 
hundred common paces from one another, that keep a 
fire, and cry also Kaber-dar. And over and above all 
these Cotoual^ who is, as ’twere, the great Prevost, 
sends out troups of guards every way, that pass 
through all the bazars, crying out and trumpetting all- 
night long. Yet for all this, some robberries there are 
now and then committed ; and ’tis necessary ahvayes 
to be upon ones guard, to go to sleep by times, that 
so you may be awake the rest of the night, and not to 
trust your servants too much to keep guard for you. 

BuLlet us now see, how many different wayes the- 
. Great Mogol is carried in the field. 

Ordinar^ily he causeth himself to be carried on mens 
shoulders, in a kind of sedan or litter, upon which is 
a tract- raveti, that is, a field-throne, on which he is 
seated : and this is like a magnificent tabernacle with 
pillars, painted and guilded, which may be shut with 
glass, when ’tis ill weather ; the four branches of the 
litter are cover’d with scarlet or purpled gold, with 
great gold and silk-fringes ; and at each branch there 
are two robust and well-cloathed porters, that change 
by turns with as many more that folio vv. 

Sometimes also he goeth on horse-back, especially 
when ’tis a fair day for hunting. At other times he 
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ridelh on an elephant, in a Mik-dtvibtr or Unuzt ; 
and this U the most splendid appearance : fur, tlie 
elephant is decked with a very rich and very mapnt. 
ficent harnass ; the Mik^dfttthfr being a little square 
house Of turret of wood, is alwacys painted atid guthl- 
cd ; and the Hnute^ which is an oval seat, having a 
canopy with pillars over it, is so likewise. 

In these different m<trclics he is always accompanied 
with a great number of Omrahs and Kajas rollowing 
him close and thick on horse*back without any great 
order : and all thuse that arc in the army arc obliged 
to be at the Am-kas at break of day, unless he do 
exempt them from it upon the account either of their 
peculiar ofiice, or their great age. This march is very 
inconvenient to them, cspccniUy on huniing dayes ; 
fur they must endure the sun and dust as the simple 
souldiers, and that sometimes until tliiee of the 
clock in the afternoon ; whereas, when they do not 
attend the King, they go at case in their Ptihkys 
close cover’d, if they please, free from the sun and 
dust ; sleeping in them couched all along as in a bed 
and so corning on good time to their tent, which ex- 
pects them with a ready dinner, their kitchin being 
gone the night before, after supper. About the Omrahs 
and amongst them, there is alwayes a good number of 
horse-men lyell mounted, call’d Gourst'berders, besause 
they carry a kind of silver-mace of armes. There 
are also many of them about the right and left wings, 
that precede the person of the King, togetlier vvitli 
store of foot men, These GourzC'berdars are choice- 
men, of a good men and a fair stature, appointed to 
carry orders, and having all of them great sticks In 
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their hands, whereby they put people aside at a good 
distance, and hinder that no body march before the 
King to incommode him. 

After the Rajas marcheth a train mixed of a great 
unmber ot timbals and trumpets. I have already 
said in another place, that this train consists of no- 
thing but of figures of silver representing stiange 
animals, hands, scales, fishes, and other mysterious 
things, that are carried at the end of great silver sticks. 

At last a great troup of Manseb-dars, or little 
Omrahs, well mounted, and furnisht with swords, 
arrows and quivers, follow after all the former : and 
this body is much 'more numerous than that of the 
Omrahs, because, besides that all those that aie of the 
guard dare not fail to be at break of day, as the Om- 
rahs, at the gate of the Kings tent to accompany him : 
there is also many, that come amongst them, to make 
their court, and to become known their. 

The Princesses, and the great ladies of the serag- 
lio are also carried in sundry fashions; some are 
carried, like the King, on mens shoulders, in a Tchau- 
which is a kind, of Tact-ravan, painted, guilded, 
and cover’d with great and costly net-work of silk of 
divers colours, enriched with embroidery, fringe, and 
thick pendant tufts. Others are carried in a very 
handsome Palekys closed, that are likewise painted 
and guilded, and covered with that rich silken net- 
work. Some are carried in large litters by two strong 
camels, or by two small elephants, instead of mules : 
and in this manner I have sometimes seen carried 
Kauchenara-Begum ; when I also observed, that in the 
fore-part of her litter, being open, there 'was a httle 
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she-slave that with a peacocks-tail kept ofT from her 
the Ayes and dust. Lastly, others arc carried upon 
elephants richly harnessed, and cover’d with embroid- 
cr’d deckinss, and great silver bells; where tliese 
ladies sit. raised, as ’twere. into the middle region of 
the air four and four in Mik-ittmbets latticed, which 
always are cover’d with silken net-work, and are no 
less splendid and stately than the Tchmdoulcs and 
TlUiravans, 

1 cannot forbear relating here, that in this voyage 
1 took a particiiiar pleasure in beholding and consider- 
ing this pompous march ol the seraglio. And certain- 
ly“nothing more stately can be imagined, than to see 
Kauchenara-Uegum march first, mounted upon a lusty 
elephant of Pegu in a Mih-dtmhtr, all shining of 
gold and azur, attended by five or si.': other elephants 
with their iUk-dtmltrs, almost as splendid as hers, 
filled with the principal shc-otficers of her house; 
some of the most considerable eunuchs, richly adorned, 
and advantagiously mounted, riding on her side, each 
with a cans in his hand ; a troup of Tartarian and 
Kachemirian maids, of honour about her, odly and, 
fantastically dressed, and riding on very pretty hackney- 
horses ; and lastly, many other eunuchs on horseback 
accompanied with store of pages and lackeys, with 
great sticks in their hands,' to make w.ay afar off. 
After this Rauchenara-Begum, I saw pass one of the 
principal ladies of the Court, mounted and attended in 
proportion : and after this, a third in the same fashion ; 
and then another, and so on to fifteen or sixteen all, 
(more or less) bravely mounted and accompanied 
according to their quality, pay, and office. Indeed 
23 
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this long file of elephants to the number of fifty or 
sixty, or more, thus gravely marching with paces, as 
’twere, counted, and withal this gallant train and equi- 
page, does represent something that is great and Royal ; 
and if I had not beheld this pomp with a kind of 
philosophical indifference, 1 know not, whether I should 
not have suffered my self to be carried away to those 
extravagant sentiments of most of the Indian poets, 
who will have it, that all these elephants carry as many 
hidden Goddesses. ’Tis true, one can hardly see 
them, and they are almost inaccessible by men ; it 
would be a great misfortune to any poor cavalier 
whosoever, to be found in the field too near them 
in the march ; all those eunuchs, and all the crue of 
servants are to the highest degree insolent, and desire 
nothing more than such a pretext and occasion to fall 
upon a man and give him some bastinadoes. I re- 
member, I was once thus unfortunately surprized, and 
certainly I had been very ill used, as well as many 
other cavaliers, if at length I had not resolved to make 
my way out by my sword, rather than suffer my self 
to be thus maimed as they began to order the matter ; 
and if by good luck I had not been provided with a 
good horse, that carried me vigorously out of the press, 
when I put him on thorow a torrent of people, that 
was to be repassed. And it is grown in a manner a 
common proverb of these armies, that, above all, one 
must beware of three things : first, not to let one self 
to be engaged amongst the trbups of the chosen led 
horse, they never failing to strike : secondly, not, to 
come into the places of hunting : thirdly, not ,to ap- 
proach too near the women of the seraglio. Yet 
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notwithstanding by what 1 heir, it is much less dangerous 
here than in Persia , for there 'tis death to be found 
in the field in sight of the eunuchs that attend them, 
though >ou were half a league distant from them It 
is required, that as man> men as there arc in this 
\illages and burroughs, where they pass, do all aban- 
don them, and retire afar off 

As to the hunting of the King, 1 Know not first 
how to imagine wlnt IS commonly said, which is, that 
the Great Mogol goes to hunt with an hundred thous- 
and men but now I see, it may \cry well be said, 
that he goes to hunt with aboie two hundred thousand , 
nor is it a thing hard to comprehend In the neigh- 
bouring places to Agra and Dehh, along the river 
Gemna as far as to the mountains, and even on both 
sides of the high way to Labor, there is abundance of 
untilled lands, some of copse wood, and some of grass 
above a mans height in all these places there are 
great numbers of guards, uncessantly roving up and 
down, and hindering all other people from hurting 
except partridges, quailes and hares, which the Indians 
know to take with nets so that every where in those 
places there is very great store of all kind of game 
This being so, the hunting guards, when they know 
that the King is in the field, and near their quarters, 
give notice, to the great hunting master, of the 
quality of the game, and of the place where most 
of it IS then the guards do line all the avenues 
of that quarter, and that sometimes for above four 
or five leagues of ground, that so the whole army 
may pass by, either this or that way, and the King 
being in his march may at the same time enter into 
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it with as many Oinrahs, hunters and other persons- 
as he shall please, and there hunt at his ease, now- 
in one manner and then in another, according to 
the difference of the game. And now behold first, 
how he hunteth the gazelles or wild fawns with 
tamed leopards. 

I think, I have else where told you, that in the 
Indies there is store of gazelles, that are m a 
manner shaped as our hinds or fawns ; that these 
gazelles commonly go in several troups, and that 
every troup, which never consists of above five or 
six, is alwaies follow’d by one only male, discernable 
by the colour. One of such troups being discover’d, 
they endeavour to make the leopard see them, who 
is held chain’d upon a little [chariot. This crafty 
animal doth not presently and directly run after them, 
but goes winding and turning, stopping and hiding 
himself, so to approach them with more advantage, 
and to surprize them : and as he is capable to 
make five or six leaps with an almost incredible 
swiftness, when he finds he is within reach, he lanceth 
himself upon them, worrieth them, and gluts him'^elf 
■ with their blood, heart and liver : if he faileth 
(which often happens ) he stands still, and it would 
be in vain for him to attempt to take them by lunning 
after them, because they run much faster, and hold- 
out longer than he. Then the master comes gently 
about him, flattering him, and throwing him some 
pieces of flesh, and thus amusing him, puts something 
over his eyes to cover them, and so chains him, and 
puts him upon the chariot again. One of these leo- 
pards gave us once in our march this divertisement,. 
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^\hlch frighted store of people A Iroup of gazelles 
appear’d m the midst of the arm>, as they will do 
every day, it chanced that they passed close to two 
leopards that were earned, as they use to be, upon 
their little chariot One of them not blind^'d, made 
such an efibrt that he burst Jus chain, and darted him- 
self after them, but without catching any of them 
yet the gazelles, not knovving which way to escape, 
being pursu-d, cried after, and hunted on every side, 
there was one of them that was forced to repass again 
near the leopard, who, notwithstanding the camels 
and horses that pestred all the wa>, and contrar> to 
what IS commonly said of this beast that it never 
returns to its prey when it hath once failed of it, flew 
upon it and caught it 

The hunting of the Ntfgaux, or gray oxen which I 
said were a kind of elcks, hath no great matter m it 
They are inclosed m great nets, that are by little and 
little drawn closer together, and when they are reduced 
to a small compass of enclosure, the King, the Omrahs, 
and the hunters do enter and kill them at pleasure with 
arrows, halt pikes sables or musquets , and sometimes 
in so great numbers, that the King sends quarters of 
them for presents to all the Omrahs 

The game of the cranes hatli something of diver- 
Usement ’Tis a pleasure to see them defend them 
selves m the air against the birds of prey they 
sometimes kill some of them , but at length not being 
nimble in turning) many strong birds master them 

Of all the games that of the lion is the most Royal, 
because there are none but the King and the Princes 
that can excercisc it ( unless it be by a very particular 
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leave ; ) but it is also the most dangerous. The manner 
of it is this. When the King is in the field, and the 
hunting-guards have discover’d the place of the lions 
retirement; they tye,fast an ass there-about, which the 
lion soon comes to devour, and without caring to look 
out for other prey, as oxen, cows, mutton or shepherds, 
he goes to seek for drink, and returns to his ordinary 
lodging place, where he lyes down and sleeps until 
next morning, when he finds another ass in the self- 
same place, which the hunters have fastned there as 
the day before ; and when they have thus baited and 
amused him several days in the same place, and now 
know that the King is nigh, they at length tye fast 
another ass, but whom they have made to swallow a 
quantity of opium, to the end that his flesh may the 
better lull asleep the lion, and. then all the country- 
men of the circumjacent villages spx“ead large and 
strong nets made for that purpose, which they also 
by degrees reduce to a small compass, as is practised 
in the hunting of Nilgaux. All things thus prepar’d, 
the King mounted on an elephant trap’d with 
iron, being attended by the great hunting-master, 
some Omrahs riding also on elephants, by abundance 
of Gourse-berdars on horse-back, and by a numerous 
hunting-guard on foot, arm’d with half-pikes, approa- 
cheth to the nets from without, and with a great 
musquet shoots at the lion ; who when he finds 
hims'elf wounded, comes dierectly to the elephant,' as 
his custom is ; but he meets with those big nets 
stopping him, and the King shoots so often at him, 
that at last he kills him. Yet in this last hunting 
there was a iion that lept over these nets, fell upon 
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an horseman whose horse he kill’d, and then ran 
away : but the hunters met with him, and inclosed 
him again in the net, which caused a great distur* 
bance to the army ; we were • three or four days 
padling in small torrents running down the mountains, 
betwixt underwood and sueJj long grass as that 
camels hardly can be seen therein } and happy were 
these that had some provision of victuals ; for all 
was in disorder : the Bazars could not ^range them- 
selves, and the villages were remote. The reason 
why we were to stop there so long, was, that as 
it is a good omen with the Indians when the King 
kills a lion, so it is a very ill one, when he failelb, 
and they think that the State would run great hazard 
if they should not master him. Hence *iis also that 
they make many ceremonies upon the account of 
this limiting; for they bring the dead lion before 
the King in the general assembly of the Omrahs, 
and after he hath been well viewed and exactly 
meausur’d, ’tis recorded in the archives, that such a 
King, at such a time, slew a lion of such a bigness, 
of such hair, of so long and large teeth and claws, 
not omitting the least circumstances. 

I shall here only add a word in reference to 
what is commonly said of the opium, that the ass 
is made to swallow, vh, that one of the chief 
hunters assur’d me, that it was but a tale of the 
vulgar, -and that the lion slept sufficiently without 
it, when he had his belly full. 

Now to return to our march ; when the great 
rivers, which in these quarters commonTy have no 
bridges, are to be passed, there are made two boat- 
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bridges, about two or three hundred paces distant 
from one another ; which they know well enough 
how to chain and fasten together. Upon them they 
cast earth and straw mingled together, which 
preventeth the sliding of the animals. The first 
passing upon, and the coming from it are only 
dangerous, because, that besides the great croud, 
which then commonly throngeth, and tnat great 
confusion and embarasment, it often happens that 
pits or holes are made when ’tis moving earth ; 
and then you shall have horses and burthen’d oxen 
tumble upon one another, over whom people do 
pass with an incredible disorder ; which would be 
yet greater, if all were to pass in one day : but 
ordinarily the King encampeth but half a league 
from the bridge, where he stays a day or two, and 
he never almost encampeth farther than half a league 
from the river on the other side of the bridge, that 
so the army may have at least three days and 
three nights to pass more conveniently. 

Lastly, as to the number of people that is found in 
the army, it is not so easie a thing to determine it. It 
is so differently spoken of, that one knows not what 
to judge of it. What I can tell you of it in the gene- 
ral, that is most probable, is this : that in this march 
there were at least, as to souldiers and other, an 
hundred thousand horse-men, and above an hunred 
and, fifty thousand animals, as horses, mules or ele- 
phants ; that there were near fifty thousand camels, 
and almost as many oxen or asses, that serve to carry 
the grain, and other provisions of these poor people 
of the Bazars^ their wives and children ; for they lugg 
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all with them, as our Bohemians do. Upon tins mea- 
sure 5'ou may reckon pretty near the number of the 
serving people, supposing that nothing is there done 
but by the force of servants, mrd that I, who am but 
in tlie rank of a cavalier of two horses, can hardly do 
my business with less than three men : some say, that 
in the whole army, there is scarce less than bctuccn 
three or four hundred thousand persons. Others rec- 
kon more ; others less. No body ever told them to 
determine the precise number. I can say nothing of 
certainty, but only that ’lis a prodigious and almost 
incredible number , but then you arc to imagine, that 
’tis all Dehli, the capital city, that tnarchelh, because 
that all the inhabitants of that town, living upon the 
Court and the army, arc obliged to follow them, espc« 
cially when the voyage is to be long, as this , or else 
they must starve 

The difficulty is to know, whence and how so great 
an army can subsist in the field, so vast a number of 
people and beasts. For that, we must only suppose 
( which is very true ) that the Indians live very soberly, 
and observe a very simple diet, and that of all this 
great number of cavaliers there is not the tenth, or 
not the twentieth man that in his march cats flesh : 
provided they have their Kichery, that is, their mixture 
of rice and other legums, upon which they pour butter 
when they are boyled, they are content. We are also 
to know, that camels endure labour, hunger and thirst 
extreamly weli, live upon a little, and eat almost any 
thing, and that as soon as the army encampeth any 
where, the camehdrivers let them go into the field to 
brouze, where they eat whatever they light upon. 
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Besides, that the merchants that entertain Banars 
in Dehli, are obliged to entertain them in the field : 
and that all. the small merchants, that keep shop in 
the Bazars of Dehli, keep them also in the ■ army, 
either by force, or out of necessity ; and lastly, that 
as to forage, all these poor people go roving up and 
down every where in the village, to buy what they can 
get, and to gain something by it ; and their great and 
common refuge is, with a kind of trowel to raspe or 
knock down whole fields, to beat and wash what they 
have there gotten, and so to carry it to sell to the army, • 
which they do sometimes very cheap ; I forgot to 
mention one thing that’s remarkable, viz. that the King 
enters into the camp, now on one side, then on an- 
other ; and that to day he passeth near the tents of 
certain Omrahs, and to morrow near those of others. 
Which he doth not without designs ; for the Omrahs, 
which he passeth by so near, are obliged to meet 
him, and to make him some small present or other \ 
so that some will present him with twenty Roupies 
of gold, which maketh thirty Pistols ; others with 
fifty, and so others in proportion, according to their 
generosity, and the greatness of their pay. 

For the rest, you will excuse me, that I do not 
observe to you the towns and burroughs that are 
between Dehli and Labor ; I have seen in a manner 
none pf them, for ' I went almost always cross the 
fields, and in the night, because my Agah was not 
placed in jthe middle of the army,, where often is 
the high way, but very forward fn the right wing. 
We went as well as we could by star-light cross 
the fields to gain the right wfng of the camp. 
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Without seeking for the high way , though sometimes 
we found our selves much perplexed, and in lieu ot 
three or four leagues, which is the ordinary distance 
of one encampment from one another, we sometimes 
made five or six , but when the day comes on, weTi 
soon found our selves where we should be 


THE THIRD LETTER 

A scnpiion oj Lihor^ th* cip tal oj P njcaj ar he Impact 
of the Five Jf-afers 

Sir, 

It is not without reason, that this kingdom, dl 
which Labor is the capital city, is called Penjeab, 
or the country of the Five Waters, because there are 
actually five considerable rivers coming down from 
those mountains, within which the kingdom of 
Kachemire is lock’d up, and that run cross this 
tract of land to fall into the river Indus discharg 
ing themselves together into the ocean at Scymdi, 
towards the entry of the Persian Gulph Whether 
Labor be that ancient Bucephalos, I decide not 
Mean time, Alexander is sufficiently known here 
under the name of Sekan der Ftltfoii'i, that is, 
Alexander Son of Philip , but as to his horse, they 
know it not. The city of Labor is built upon one 
of these five rivers, which is not less than our river 
Loire, and for which there is great need of a like 
bank, because it maketh great devastation, and often 
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■changeth its bed, and hath but lately retired it self 
from Labor for a quarter of a league ; which very 
much incommodeth the inhabitants. The houses of 
Labor have this peculiar above those of Dehh and 
Agra, that they are very high, but most of them 
are ruinous, because ’tis now more then twenty 
years that the Court is alwayes at Dehli or at Agra, 
and that in these later years the rains have been 
so excessive, that they have overthrown many of 
them, whereby also much people hath been killed. 
^Tis true, there remain still five or six considerable 
streets, of which there are two or three that are 
•above a league long ; but in them also are many 
buildings found that fall down. The Kings Palace 
is no longer upon the river side, as it was formerly, 
■because that the river hath left it. It is very high, 
and magnificent; yet 'those -of Agra and Dehli do 
much surpass it. It is now above two months that 
vve are here, expecting the melting of the snow of 
the mountains of Kachemire, for a more convenient 
passage into that kingdom. But at length we are 
to depart to morrow. The King hath been gone 
these two dayes. I have got a little Kachemirian 
tent, which I bought yesterday. I was advised to 
do like others, and to leave here my ordinary tent, 
which is big and heavy enough, because?, they say, 
that between the mountains of Kachemire, whither 
we are now marching, it will be difficult to find 
room enough, and that the camels not having place 
enough to pass, we shall be obliged to get our 
baggage carried by porters, and that so my large 
tent would cost me much to carry. Adieu. 
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THE FOURTH LETTER. 


Sir, 

1 BELIEVED, that after we had overcome the heats 
of Maok, near Babel-mandel, I could defie those of the 
rest of the earth, but since these four dayes that the 
army left Labor, I find I come very short of my rec- 
koning, and I have experimented to the hazard of my 
life, that is not without reason, that the Indians them- 
selves did apprehend the eleven or twelve dayes march 
of the army, from Labor to Bamber, the entry of the 
mountains of Kachemlre. I protest unto you, without 
any exaggaration, that the heats have been so exces- 
sive, that sometimes they have reduced me to extremi- 
ty, insomuch that I knew not in the morning 
whether I should live till night. The cause of this 
extraordinary heat is, that the high mountains of 
Kachemire being on the north of our road, keep from 
us all the cool wind that might come and refresh us 
from that quarter, and do reflect the sun-beams upon 
us, and leave the field burnt up and choaking. But to 
what purpose, to play the philosopher, and to seek 
reasons for that, which perhaps will kill me to morrow. 


THE FIFTH LETTER. 


Sir, 

I PASSED yesterday one of the greatest rivers of the- 
Indies called the Tchenau. The excellency of Its- 
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water, of which the great Omrahs make provision in 
Jieu of that of Ganges : ( whereof they have drunk 
hitherto ) keeps me from believing this to be some 
river to pass to hell, rather than to Kachemire, where 
•they would make us believe we shall find snow and 
ice :for find it grow worse and worse every day, 
and that the more we advance, the'more heat we feel. 
’Tis true that I pass’d the bridge at noon day ; but J 
almost knew not, which was best, to march in the field, 
or to keep ones self stufPd up under a tent : at least, 
I have succeeded in -my design, which was, to pass the 
bridge with ease, whilst all men did repose themselves, 
expecting to leave the camp towards evening when 
the heat is not so violent ; whereas if I had staid as 
the rest did, some mischief perhaps might have befallen 
me. For it hath been, I hear, the most terrible confu- 
sion, and the greatest disorder that ever was in any 
the like former passage from Dehli ; the entring upon 
the first boat, and the going off from the last, having 
-been made very difficult, because it was meer moving 
sand which as people marched upon it, and stirr’d it, 
did slide away into the water, and left a pit ; insomuch 
that a great number of camels, oxen and horses were 
in the crowd overthrown and trampled under foot, 
and store of blows distributed besides : there are ordi- 
narily upon such occasions, some officers and cavaliers 
of the Omrahs, who to make way for their masters 
and their baggage, are not sparing of them. My Navah 
hath lost pne of his camels with the iron ^oven it car- 
ed ; which maketh me apprehend, I shall be reduced 
•to the bread of Bazar. Farewel. 
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THE SIXTH LETTER. 

Sir, 

It is too much curjosity, *tis folly, or at least temerity 
\n a European to cN-posc himself to such heats and 
dangerous marches , it is putting ones self into manifest 
peril of life Yet notwithstanding, misfortune is good 
for something. Whilst we sta>cd at Labor, I was 
seized on by a flux, and by gripings, which did \ cry 
muen incommode me, caused by my constant lying 
upon a terrasse, and taking the cool of the night, 
as ue use to do at Dehli without danger But since 
we ha\e been marching these eight, or nine dayes, 
the sweat hath dissipated all those humors My body 
IS become aright sieve, very dry, and I have no 
sooner taken into my stomach a pint of water (for 
less will not serve our turn ) but I see it at the 
same time issue out of my limbs like a dew to the 
very endb of my fingers. I beh“ve I Invethis day 
drunk above ten pints And this is some comfort, 
that one may drink of it as much as one lists, 
without danger, provided it be good water 


THE SEVENTH LETTER, 

TO THE SVME. 

\\nlicn from the camp of\the army, marckuis from Lahor to 
JCachemir^, ike Tenth oj March tn the morning 

Sir, 

The sun is but just now rising, yet he is intolerable 
there is not a cloud in the sky, not a breath of wind , 
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my horses are spent, they have not seen a green herb 
since we came out of labour ; my Indians for all their 
black dry and hard, skin, sink under it. My face, hands 
and feet are peeled off, and my body is covered all over 
with pimples, that prick me as so many needles. Yes- 
terday one of our poor cava! lers, that had no tent, 
was found dead at the foot of a small tree, he had 
seized on I doubt, whether I shall outlive this days 
journey ; all my hope is in a Jittle dry curdled milk 
which 1 am going to dilute with water and sugar, and 
some limons, I have left, to make limonade. Farewe 
the ink dryeth at the end of my pen, and the pen falls- 
out of my hand. Farewell. 


THE EIGHTH LETTER, 

TO THE SAME. 

Written from Bember, iheenhy of the vionntains of Kachemirc, 
after having t-wo days encamped there. What Bemhcr is ; the 
change of cairiages for the monniains j the inci edible number Y 
porters, and the o? der observed in the army. ‘ 

Sir, 

We are at length arrived at Bember, the fooot of a 
steep, black, and burn’d mountain, and we are encamped 
in the channel of a large torrent dried up, full of 
sand and stones burning hot ; it is like an hot oven : 
and if it were not for the shower of rain, we had this 
morning, and for the curled milk, the limons, and the 
fowl brought to us from the mountains, I knew not 
what would have become ofme, and you would perhaps 
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never have seen this Utter. But, God be thanked, 
t feel the Rtr a lUtU cooler ; tny stomach, strength, and 
tongue arc returned. So then take thi'? account of our 
»\cw kind of march and trouble. 

ycster*night the King first of all, together with 
RauchenaTa-Begutn, and the other women of the serag- 
lio, the Kaja Ragnat that performs the ofiicc of the 
Vizir, and Fasei-kan the High Steward, went away* 
from this burning place, and last night the great hunt- 
ing master departed with some of the greatest and 
most necessary officers of the Royal family, and many 
considerable women. This night ’tis our turn ; my 
Novab Dancch-mend-kan will go away, and Mahmet 
Rmir-kan, the son of that famous F.mir»;cmla, of 
uhnm I have spoken so much in another place, wilt 
be ot our company; and so will Dinnet*kan, our 
good friend, with his two sons, and many other Om- 
rahs, Rajahs and ^lanseb'dars : and after us, all the 
other Lords, that arc bound for Kachemire will be 
gone all In their turns, to avoid in these difiicult and 
narrow w'ays of the mountains, the trouble and confu- 
sion, during these five days of marching between this 
place and Kachemire. All the rest of the Court, as 
l*'cdaykan, the great master of the artillery, three or 
four great Rajas, and many Omrahs, are to stay here- 
about for a guard, during three or four months, until the 
King do return after the great heats are over. Some 
‘•ball go to dress their tents on the one side of the 
rii-er Tchenau, others in the neighbouring towns and 
borroughs, and others will be obliged to camp here in 
this fire of Bember. 

The King for fear of starving this small kingdom 
24 
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of Kachemire, first carries with him the least number 
of women he can, the greatest ladies, the best friends 
of Rauchenara-Begum, and those that are most neces- 
sary for service. Nor doth he carry more of the 
Omrahs and militia than be needs must: and the 
Omrahs that have leave to come with him cannot take 
with them all the cavaliers, but only 25 of lOO, yet 
without comprehending therein, the particular officers 
of their family. And that is to be religiously observ’d, 
because there is an Omrah upon the guard at the 
entry of the mountains, that reckons all that pass, 
one by one, and' hinders the passing of that great 
number of Manseb-dars and other cavaliers, that would 
fain go and enjoy the cool air of Kachemire ; as also 
all those small merchants and little people of Bazaf 
that seek to gain a livelyhood. The King, for the ^ 
carriage of necessaries and the women of the seraglio, . 
taketh with him some of the strongest and best ele- 
phants. These beasts, though gross and unwieldy, 
are very sure-footed, and in ill way they march very 
warily, assuring themselves first of one foot before 
they remove the' other. He taketh also some mules 
with him ; but camels, the most necessary, he cannot 
make use of in this passage ; these mountains being 
too steep and craggy for their long shanked and stiff 
jecrgs ; porters must supply their places ; and what 
number you think must there be, if the King alone, 
as they say, hath above six thousand for his occasions, 
and I, a private man, though I have left at Labor my 
ordinary tent and much of my baggage, as every one 
hath done, even the King himself and the Omrahs, 
find my self obliged to have three of them ? ’Tis believed, 
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'there are already no less than fifteen thousand, 
partly of those which the Governour of Kachemirc 
and the Rajas here about have compelled to be here, 
partly of these that come hither of their own accord 
out of the neighbouring villages to earn something ; 
for a man is obliged, following the Kings order, to 
give them ten crowns for an hundred pound weight. 
’Tis said, that, in all, there arc above thirty thousand 
of them, without reckoning that a month ago the 
King and the Omrahs sent away some baggage before^ 
and the merchants, all sorts of commodities. 


THE NINTH LETTER. 

An exact iUSi.Tiption of the kms'dom of Kachemirc, and t/e 
fns<.nstate of the mt^hbounns mountains , to^uther jtth ‘an 
annoer to fiv>. consuUrable qu'sttons of a friend. 

Sir, 

The histories of the ancient Kings of Kachemire 
tell us, that all that countrey was formerly nothing 
but a great laKe ; and there was an old lioly man, 
called Kacheh, that gave an outlet to the waters by 
a miraculous cut he made in the mountain of Bara- 
moule This may be seen In the abridgment of these 
histories, which Jehan-Guire caused to be made, and 
which I am translating out of the Persian tongue. 
.For my part, I would not deny, all this land to have 
once been cover’d with water ; the like is affirmed of 
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Thessaly, and some other countries ; but 'tis heard to- 
believe, that this opening is the work of one man,, 
because the mountain is very big and very high. I 
should rather think, that some earthquake ( those parts 
being subject enough to' them) had open’d some 
cavern under ground, which the mountain did sink 
into, after the same manner as the opening of Babel- 
mandel is made (if it be be true what the Arabians- 
of that countrey say of it ) and as whole towns and 
mountains have been seen to be swallow’d up in great 
lakes. 

However it be, Kachemire is no lake now, but a 
very fair campagne, diversified by many little hil- 
locks, about 30 leagues long, and 10, or 12 leagues 
broad ; situated in the extream of Indostan, north of 
Labor, lock’d up within the mountains of Caucasus, 
between those of the Kings of the great Tibet, the 
little Tibet, and the Raja Gamon, its next neighbours. 

The first mountains surrounding it, I mean those 
that are next to the plain, are of a middle height, all' 
areen with trees or pasture, full of all sorts of cattel, as 
cows, sheep, goats, horses ; and of game of divers 
kinds, as partridges, hares, gazelles, and some animals 
yielding musk. There are also abundance of bees ; 
and ( which is rare in the Indies ) there are found no 
serpents, tigers, bears, lions, but very seldom. So that 
it may be said, that these are not only very innocent 
mountains, but flowing with milk and honey, as were 
those of the Land of Promise 

Beyond those middle siz’d mountains, there rise- 
others, very high ones, the top of which are’ always- 
cover’d with snow, and .appear above , the ordinary" 
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clouds and mists, alwayes calm and clear as well as 
mount Olympus. 

Out of all these mountains do issue innumerable 
sources and rivulets on all sides, which the inhabi- 
tants know how to convey to their rice-fields, 
and even through raised ground unto their little 
hillocks ; and which, after they have made a thousand 
other little rivulets, and a thousand cascata's every 
where, come at last to meet, and to make a very 
fair river, that carrieth boats as big as our river 
of Seine, and after it hath gently turn’d about 
the kingdom, and passed through the midst of the 
capital city, finds its out-let at Baramoule between 
two steep rocks, and having afterwards taken in many 
small rivers that come down from the mountains, falls 
about AteK into the river Indus. 

All these rivulets descending from the mountains, 
make the plain and all those hillocks so fair and fruit- 
ful, that one would take this whole kingdom for some 
great ever-green garden, intermixed with villages 
and burroughs, discovering themselves between trees, 
and diversified by meadows, iields of rice, corn, and 
■divers other legumes of hemp, and saffron ; all in- 
terlaced with ditches full of water, with channels, with 
small lakes and rivulets here and there. Up and 
down every where are also seen some of four Euro- 
pean plants, flowers, and all sorts of our trees, as 
appfes, pears, prunes, apricots, nuts, vines. The 
particular gardens are full of* melons, water-melons, 
skirrets, beets, radishes, all sorts of our pot-herbs, and 
of some we have not. 

’Tfe true, there are not so many sorts of fruit as 
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with US, nor are they so excellent as ours ; but ! believe- 
that that is not the fault of the soil, but that, if they 
had as good gardeners as we, knowing to culti- 
vate and graft trees, to chuse proper places and pro- 
per stocks, and to send grafts fropi forreign countries 
they would have as many and as good as we ; because- 
among that number of divers sorts, which I often 
caused to be brought to me, I have frequently -met 
with very excellent ones. 

The capital city, which is of the same name with that 
of the kingdom, is without walls ; ’tis three quarters 
of a league long, and half a league broad ; scituate in 
a plain, about two leagues distant from mountains, 
which seem to make as 'twere a semi-circle ; and 
standing upon a lake of sweet water of four or 
five miles in compass, which is made up of live-springs, 
and ■ of rivulets running down the mountains, and 
disgorgeth it self by a navigable channel into the river 
which passeth through the midst of the town. This 
river hath in the town two wooden bridges over it for 
communication. Most houses are of wood, but well 
built, and of two or three stories high ; not as if they 
had not very good free stone there ( many old Idol- 
Temples ruined, and other buildings made of it, bein ’ 
3^et to be seen;) but the abundance of wood, easily 
descending from the mountains by little rivers, which 
it is cast into, maketh people find that way of build- 
ing-turn to better account. The houses that stand 
upon the river have almost all of them their little 
garden, lying upon the water ; which maketh a very 
pleasant pefspectiy'e, fe'sp’eciMly in' the spring and sUnt- 
tptff whefi' men ivalk o'h tfid • f-iv^f-^idev Tbd 
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houses that stand not upon the riv'cr, have also almost 
all of them some garden ; and there are a good num* 
ber of such, that have a channel ansu’crlng to the lake, 
and the little boat to go and divert themselves 
upon it. 

In one end of the town there appears an hill, loose 
from all the rest, which maketh another very agreeable 
prcspective, because on its declivity there stand vcr>' 
fine houses with gardens and on the top a Mosquee 
and an Hcreroitage veil built with a garden, and store 
of fine green trees : and '(is upon the account of these 
trees and gardens, that in the language of the country 
'tis called Haryperhet^ as if you should say, the Moun* 
tain of Verdure. 

Opposite to this hill there is seen another, on which 
there is also a Mosquee, but a little one, together with 
a garden, and a very ancient building, which seems to 
ha>e been a Temple of Idols, though they call \\.Tact 
Soulimatt, that is, the Throne of Solomon, because that 
Soloman, as the Mahumetans say, caused it to be built 
when became to Kachemirc ; but how they will prove, 
that Solomon made this voyage, I know not. 

The lake hath this peculiar, that 'tis full of little 
isles, which are as many gardens of pleasure, that 
appear all green in the midst of the water, by reason 
of those fruit-bearing trees, and of the walks, on both 
sides set with arbors, and because they are surrounded^ 
with large-leaved aspen-trees, standing at two foot 
distance from one another; the biggest whereof may 
be clasped about, but as tall as masts of great ships 
having only a tuft of branches at the top like 
palm-trees 
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-within, the great chamber as well as the little ones, 
having sentences with great fetters in the Persian 
touguc written upon them. The lour gates arc \ cry 
rich ; they are made of great stones, with two columns, 
taken from those ancient Idol-temples, ruin’d by 
Qiah-Jehan. The price of these great stones and 
pillars is not well known, nor what kind of stone they 
be : though it appears sufliciently, that 'tis a sort ol 
precious stone, 5ncr than marble or porphyre. 

From all that hath been said, one may easily con- 
jecture, that I am somewhat charmed with Kachemire, 
and that I pretend, there is perhaps nothing in the 
world like It for so smalt a kingdom. It deserves very 
well to reign over all those neighbouring mountains 
as far as Tartary, and overall Indostan, as far as Ceilon, 
as once it did - and 'Us not without some cause, that 
the Mogols call it the terrestrial Paradise of the Indies ; 
that Ekbar took so much pains to make himself master 
of it ; and that his son Jehan Guirc became so am- 
orous thereof, that he could not leave it ; and often 
said, he would rather lose all his empire, than Kache- 
mire. And from the time that we arrived there, all 
the Poets, both Kachcroirians and Mogolians, strove 
to make pcems to the praise of this little kingdom, to 
present tiiem to Aureng-Zebe, who gladly received 
and rewarded them, I reroember, that among others, 
there was one, that exaggerating the extraordinary 
height of the mountains encompassing it, and rendnng 
it almost inaccessible any where, said, that the top of 
these mountains was the cause, that the Heavens did 
retire into the figure of a vault, as we sec it ; and that 
Kachemire being the master-piece of nature, and the 
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Beyond' the lake, upon' the^ side of the hills, there 
is nothing but houses and gardens; of pleasure, the 
place- having been found wonderfully proper for it, as 
being in a- very fine air, in the view- of the- lake, the- 
isles, and the town, and full of springs and rivulets. 

The most admirable of all* these gardens is that of 
the- King, which is called Ckah-lhnar. From the lake, 
one- enters into it by a great canal, border’d with great 
green turfs. This canal is- above- five hundred^ com- 
mon paces long-, and runs, twixt two large- allees of 
poplars : it leadeth to a- great cabinet in the midst of 
the garden, where begins another canal far more magni- 
ficent, which runs with a little rising unto the end of 
the garden. This canal is paved with large free-stone ; 
its sloping side cover’d with the same ; and in the 
midst of it, there is a long row of jets of water, from 
15" to 15 foot. There are- alsoi from space to spacer 
great rounds of water serving for store-houses, whence 
many jets of water, variously figured, do spring up : - 
and this canal ends at another great cabinet, which is- 
almost like the first. 

These cabinets, which are in a manner made - like 
domes, scituate in the middle of the canal, and- en- 
compassed with water, and- consequently between 
those two great allees .of poplars, have a gallery ■ that 
reigneth round about; and- four gates opposite to one 
another ; two of which do respect the allees, with 
two bridges to pass over, one on' one side, and the 
other on the other ; the other two look upon the. 
opposite canals. Each cabinet consists of a great 
chamber in the midst of four other lesser chambers, 
which are in the four corners : all is painted and guilded 
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-wilhin, the ;;rcat chamber as well as ttio lUlIc ones, 
having sentences with great letters in the I’crsian 
tongue written u{>on them. The lour gates are very 
rich ; tlicy are macle of great stones, with two columns, 
taken from those ancient !dol>temp!cs, ruin'd by 
Oiah-Jchan. The price of these great stones and 
pillars is not well known, nor what kind of stone they 
be ; though it appears sufiicicntly. that ‘its a sort oi 
precious stone, Ancr than marble or porphyre. 

From all that hath been said, one may easily con- 
jecture, that 1 am somewhat charmed with Kachemlrc, 
and that I pretend, there ts perhaps nothing in the 
world like it for so smalt a kingdom. It deserves very 
well to reign over all those neighbouring mountains 
as far as Tartar/, and overall Indostan, as far as Ceilon, 
as once it did : and 'tls not without some cause, that 
the Mogols call it the tencstrtal Paradise of the Indies ; 
that Hkbar tookso much pains to make himself master 
of it; and that his son Jehan'Guire became so am- 
orous thereof, that he could not leave it ; and often 
said, he would rather lose all his empire, than Kachc- 
mire. And from the time that we arrived there, all 
the Poets, both Kachemtrians and hlogolians, strove 
to make pcems to the praise of this little kingdom, to 
present them to Aureng-Zebe, who gladly received 
and rewarded them. I remember, that among others, 
there was one, that exaggerating the extraordinary 
height of the mountains encompassing it, and rendrlng 
it almost inaccessible any where, said, that the top of 
these mountains was the cause, that the Heavens did 
retire into the figure of a vault, as wc sec it ; and that 
Kacheraire being the master-piece of nature, and the 
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King of -the kingdoms of the world, it was sutable it 
should be hard of access, and so enjoy an undisturbed 
peace and tranquility, commanding all, and not being" 
liable to be commanded by any. He added, that the 
reason why nature had surrounded it with mountains,- 
•of which some, namely the highest and most remote, 
were alwaies white and covered with snow, the lower- 
most and the next to the plain, all green and covered 
with wood, was, because that the King of the kingdoms 
of the world was to wear the most precious crown, 
the top whereof was to be of diamonds, and the bot- 
tom of emeraulds. • If the Poet had added (said 1 to 
my Navab' Danech-mend-kan ; who was willing 
to make me admire all those poems ) that all those 
great countries of mountains that environ it, as the 
little Tibet, the State of the Raja Gamon, Kachguer, and 
Serenguer, are to be comprehended under the kingdom 
of Kachemire ; since according to the history of the. 
countrey, they once depended from it, and consequently 
that the river Ganges on the one side, that of Indus 
on the other, the Chenau on a third, and the Gemna 
on the fourth, do issue out of Kachemire ; that these 
rivers, with so many others that run thence, do counter- 
vail the Gihon, the Pison, * and the two others ; and 
if at last he had concluded, that this was certainly 
the true Terrestrial Paradise, rather than that ia 
Armenia, this would have much enhanced the worth 
of all his commendations. 

The Kachemirians have the reputation of being 
a very witty people, much more intelligent and dexter- 
ous fhaa the Indians, and as fit for Poesie and 


*Gen. 3 , II, 13, x 3 , 14 . 
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Sciences as ihc I’criuni; they aic \xf>' 

induiUiuus and willinj: \o Ulc pams ; ihcy inakc/W/i// 
trunks, bed'Sleds, sUndnhcs« spoons, and inajty 

cl!»cf pieces, and all of Rood and \cr>‘ handsome 
workmanship, sent us'crajl the Indies, Tlrcy kno>a' ho'o 
to give it a good \cfrd>h, and so dexterously to' 
counterfeit the veins of a certain wood that haili 
ver>’ fine ones, by applying cold-iiring ujkjii It, 
that lljcfc is nolljJnj; finer. JJoJ what is {xcuHar and 
considerable in them, and wldclt draws the trade and 
silver into their countrey. Is that prodigious quantity 
of stu/Ts call'd which (hey work there, an<i 

employ their little - children in. I hcsc r-^.r/r/ arc 
certain kinds of stufi an HU and a half long, and about 
an HU broad which are embroidered at each cn 
with a kind of embroidery about a foot large. The 
Mogols and Indians, both men and women, wear of 
them in winter upon their heads, pavwng them over 
their left shoulder like a mantle. They make two 
sorts of them ; one, of lbs wool of the counircy, 
which Is finer than that of Spain ; the other, of a 
wool or rather ol an hair, they call TVaj, takerr. 
from tile breast of a wild goat g( the great Tibet. 
These latter arc of a far greater price than the 
fbrmcr ; neither is there any castor so soft . and 
delicate. The mlsclricf is, the worms get easily into 
ir, unless you have a particular care often to unfold 
and air them, f have seen of these which the Omrahs 
pur(>oscly caused to be made, whicli cost an hundred 
and fifty Roupics : of the others that arc made of 
(he wool of the courttry ; I h.%ve seen nont that 
C0staboy^» fif)// 
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’Tis observed of these chalis, that, work them 
never so carefully in Patna, Agra, and Labor, you 
shall never make the stuff so soft and fine, as in 
Kachemire ; which is commonly imputed to the par- ‘ 
ticular water of the countrey ; as at Maslipatan they 
make' those fine stuffs, which become fairer by wash- 
ing. 

The Kachemirian are also famous for their good 
complexion. They look as well as our Europeans, 
and have nothing of a Tartarian flat-nos’d and little 
ey’d face, as those of Kachguer, and most of the 
people of the great Tibet. The women especially 
are very beautiful ; and therefore all strangers, that 
are new-comers to the Court of Mogol, are furnished 
from thence, that so they may have children whiter 
than the Indians, and which by these means may 
pass for true Mogols. And certainly, if one may 
judge of the beauty of the retired women by that 
of the common people, met with in the streets, and 
seen up and down in the shops, we must believe, 
that there are very handsom ones. At Labor, where 
they have the repute of being ■ proper and slender, 
and the handsomest of the brown lasses of the ’ 
Indies (as really they are) I used an art which is 
ordinary among the Mogols, which is, to follow some ' 
elephants, especially those that are richly harnessed ; 
for as soon as those women hear the two bells hang- 
ing on the sides of those beasts, they all put their 
heads out of the windows. The same trick' fused’ 
here ; and I made also use of another, in which I 
succeeded very well; it was devised by an old' and 
famous master of a school, whom I had taken to ' 
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help me* to understand a Persian poet. He made 
me buy store of conBts ; and he being known and 
welcom every where, carried me into above 15 houses, 
telling them that I was his kinsman, newly come 
out of Persia, that I was rich and to be married : 
as soon as we came into a house, he distributed con- 
fits to the children, and presently all come about us,, 
women and children, great and small, to have their 
share, or to be seen. This curiosity alone cost me 
many a good Roupy ; but it confirm'd me, that in 
Kachemire there are as fair faces, as in any place- 
of Europe. 

There remains only to impart unto you what I 
observed most considerable between the mountains, 
from Beraber hither, ( with which pefhaps I should 
' have begun ; ) and after having given you account 
of some other little voyages I have been obliged 
to make divers parts of this kingdom, you vvill learn all 
I could come to know of the rest of the circumjacent 
mountains. 

Concerning therefore first our voyage from Bember 
hither, it seem'd to me surprising enough, to find 
my self from the first night that we parted from 
Bember, and entred into the mountains, pass from a 
. torrid to. a temperate zone : for we had no sooner 
mounted this dreadful vvall of the world, I mean 
this high, steep, black and bald mountain, of Bember, 
but that in descending on the other side, we found 
an air that was pretty tollerable, fresh, gentle and 
temperate. But that which surprised me more in 
these mountains, was, to firid my self, in a trice, 
transported out of the Indies into Europe. For 
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seeing the earth covered with all our plants and 
shrubs, exept issop, thyme, marjoram and rosemary, 
2 imagined I was in some of our mountains of Auvergne, 
in the midst of a forest of all our kinds of trees, 
pines, oaks, elms, plane-trees. And I was the more 
astonish’d because in all those burning fields of Indos^ 
tan, whence I came, I had seen almost nothing 
of all that. 

Among other things relating to plants, this sur- 
prised me, that one and a half days journey from 
Bember I found a mountain, that was cover’d with 
them on both sides, but with this difference, that 
on the side of the mountain that was southerly, to- 
ward the Indies, there was a mixture of Indian and 
.European plants, and on that which was exposed 
to the north I observ’d none but European ones ; 
as if the former had participated of the air and 
temper of Europe and the IndieSj and the other had 
been meerly European. 

As to the trees, I admired this natural course of 
generations and corruptions : below in these bottoms, 
where perhaps no man ever was, I saw hundreds that 
were falling, or fallen, one upon another, dead and half 
rotten of age ; and other young and verdant ones growing 
out of the foot of those that were dead : some of them 
also I saw burnt, whether it was from lightning, or that 
in the heat of summer they had taken fire by rubbing 
themselves against one another, when they were agitated 
by some hot and impetuous wind ; or, as the ' country 
people say, that they take fire of themselves,, \yhen 
.they are grown old and dry. 

I admired also those natural cdscatcHs of water, which 
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we found between those rocks. We met, among others, 
one of them so wonderful, that doubtless, it cannot 
be parallel’d. One seeth a far off from the side of 
an high mountain, running down a torrent of water 
In a channel cover’d with trees, and precipitate it 
self in a trice to the bottom of a steep rock of 
stupendious height, with a noise that is able to strike 
one deaf, like a cataract. There was erected near 
it, a theatre, upon a rock, which Jehan-Guire had 
caused purposely to be made plain, that the Court 
passing, might there repose themselves and from thence 
with conveniency behold this admirable work^man-ship 
of nature ; which as. well as those old trees, I was 
just now speaking of, seems to resemble something 
of great antiquity, and of the first production of the 
world. 

. All these dlvertisements were blended with an odd 
accident. On the day, that the King went up the 
mountain of Pire-penjale, which is the highest of all 
and whence one begins to discover a far off the country 
of Kachemire ; on that day, I say, that the King as- 
cended this mountain, being followed by a long row of 
elephants upon which sate the women in Mik-dembers' 
and Eutbarys ; one of those elephants was frighted 
by beholding, as the Indians would have it, such a 
long and steep ascent, and fell back upon him that 
was next, and he upon the next, and so on to the 
fifteenth, so that not one of them being able to turn 
in this way, which was extreamly rude and steep, 
they all tumbled into the precipice. It was good 
fortune for those poor iTOmeo, that the precipice it 
self was not very steep, so that there were but three 
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,or four of them kill’d ; but the fifteen elephants^ 
remain’d upon the place. When these bulky masses- 
do once fall under those vast burthens they are loaden 
with, they never rise again, though the way be never 
so fair. We saw them two days after, in passing 
by, and I observed some of them yet stirring their 
trunk. This accident put the whole army, which had 
marched four days along the mountains in file into 
great disorder, because to recover these women and 
all that wreck, a stop was made for the remainder of 
that day and all the night, every one being necessi- 
tated to stop where he was, ibecause it was in many 
places impossible to advance or to go back, and none 
had near him those porters .that carried his tent 
and victuals. As for my self, I was not in the worst- 
condition, having found means to creep out of the 
way, and to take the conveniency of a small place to- 
to lye down in, for my self and my horse. And, to- 
my good luck, one of my servants that follow’d me 
had a little bread which we shared together. I 
remember, it was there where stirring some stones- 
we found a great black scorpion, which a young Mogol 
of my acquaintance took, and squeezed it in his own. 
hand, and then in the hand of my servant, and at last 
in mine, without our being stung by him. This young 
cavalier said, that he had charm’d him, as he had done 
many others before, by a passage of the Alcora 7 iy. 
which he would not teach me, because, he said, the 
power of charming would pass to me and leave him- 
self, as it had passed to him by quitting his teacher. 

In traversing this same mountain of Pire-penjale, 
where the elephants tumbled down, there occurr'd. 
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those tilings which call'd to oiy mind some of my 
former philosophical thoughts. The hrst was, that 
in less than an hour we felt summer and winter ; for 
in ascending we did sweat gross drops, all men going 
on foot in a burning sun ; and when wc came to the top 
of the mountain, we yet found the icy snow, that had 
been cut to open the way ; thexer was a frost upon 
a misling rain, and there blew a wind so cold, that 
all people shook and run away, especially the silly 
Indians, who never had seen ice or snow, nor felt such 
a cold. 

The second was, that in less than two hundred 
paces I met with two quite contrary winds ; one from the 
north, which blew in my face ascending, espeaally 
when I came near the top, and another irom the south, 
which blew against my back in descending ; as if this 
hill had protruded exhalations out of its bowels from 
ail sides, which coming forth bad caused, a wmd that 
had descended and taken its course in those two op* 
posite dales. 

The third was the meeting an old Hermit, that had 
lived on the top of this mountain since the time of 
Jehan-GuJrc, and whose religion was not known ; 
though it was said, that he did miracles, caused strange 
thunders when he would, and raised stroms of hail, 
snow, rain and wind. He look’d somewhat savage- 
like, having a long and large white beard uncombed. 
He asked alms somewhat ficrwly ; suffer'd us to take 
up water in earthen cups, he had ranged upon a great 
stone; made signe with his hand, importing that we 
should speedily march away, and grumbled at those 
that made a noise, because, said he to me, ( when I 

25 
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was come into his cave, and had a little sweetned his 
looks with half a Roupy, which with much humility I 
put into his hand ) “a noise raiseth furious storms and 
tempests.” "Aureng-Zebe,” said he further, “didtvery 
well in following my counsel, and not permitting to 
make a noise : Chah-Jehan always took care of the 
same ; but Jehan-Guire once mocking at it, and caus- 
ing trumpets and cymbals to sound, was like to have 
perished here.” 

In reference to the little voyages I have *made in 
divers parts of this kingdom, behold the particulars 
I took notice of as I passed. We were no sooner 
arrived at Kachemire, but my Navab Danech-mend- 
’kan sent me, together with one of his horse-men for 
a convoy, and a country-man, to one of the extremi- 
ties of this kingdom, three small days journey from 
hence, upon the relation made him, that this was the 
very time to see the wonders ( for so they speak of 
them ) of a spring that is thereabout. These wonders 
are, that in the month of May, the time when the snow 
begins but to melt, this fountain, for about the space 
of fifteen days, regularly flows and stops thrice a day 
at break "bf day, at noon and at night : its flowing 
ordinarily lasts three quarters of an hour, more or less, 
and that plentifully enough, to fill a square receptacle, 
having steps to go down to it, and being about ten or 
twelve foot broad, and as many foot deep. After the 
first fifteen days, its course begins to be less regular 
and less copious ; and at length, after a month or there- 
about, it quite ' stops and runs no more for the rest of 
the year, unless it be, that during some plentiful and 
long rains, it flows incessantly and without rule, as 
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other fountains do. The Gentiles have oi\the side of 
the receiver a little temple of the Idol of Brare^ which 
IS one of their false Deities ; and thence it is that they 
call this fountain Scnd-Brary^ as if you should say. 
Water of Brare ; and that thither they come from all 
parts in pilgrimage, to bathe and sanctifie themselves 
in this miraculous water. Upon the origin of this 
-water they make many fables, which I shall not recite 
ta you, because I find not the least shadow of truth in 
them. During the five or six days of my stay there, 
I did what possible I^could to Hnd the reason of this 
wonder. I did attentively consider the situation of 
the mountain, at the foot of which this spring is found t 
I went to the very top with great pains, searching and 
prying every where. I observed that it extends it self 
in length from north to south ; that ’tis sever’d from 
other mountains, which yet are very near to it ; that 
it is in the form of an asses back ; that its top, which 
is very long, hath not much more than an hundred 
paces where it is largest ; that one of the side of the 
mountain, which is cover’d with nothing but green 
grass, is exposed to the east, yet so that the jun comes 
Tiot to shine on't before eight a clock in the morning, 
because of the other opposite mountains ; and lastly, 
that the other side, which is expos’d to the west, is 
covered with trees and bushes. All this being consi- 
dred, I did imagine, that the heat of the sun, together 
with the particular situation and the internal disposi- 
tion of the mountain, might very well be the cause of 
this pretended miracle that the morning sun, coming 
briskly to strike on the side opposite thereto, heats it, 
and melts part of the frozen waters, which during 
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the winter, when all was covered with snow, had in- 
sinuated themselves into the inner parts of the earth 
of this mountain ; that these waters penetrating, and 
by little and little running down unto certain beds of 
quick rock, which retain and convey them toward the 
spring-head, cause the flowing of the fountain at noon j, 
that the same sun, raised to the south, and leaving 
that other side, now growing cold, for to strike with 
its beams as ’twere perpendicularly, the top, doth 
also melt other frozen waters, which likewise run 
down by little and little as the other, but by 
other turnings, unto those rocky beds and cause- 
at night : and that lastly, the sun flowing heating 
likewise this western side, produceth the like effect,, 
and causes the third flux in the morning ; which 
is slower than the two others, either because this 
western side is remote from the eastern where the- 
source is ; or because that being covered with wood, 
it is not so soon heated ; or by reason of the cold of 
the night. Now I found this my reasoning the more- 
cogent, forasmuch as it seems to agree with what is 
j affirmed, that in the first days the water comes in 
greater abundance than in the latter ; and that at 
last it stops, and runs not at all, as if indeed in the- 
beginning there were of those frozen waters greater- 
plenty in the earth than at last. It seems also to agree 
with what observed, that there are some days in the- 
beginning, in which one flux is found more abounding 
than than other, and sometimes more at noon than in 
the evening or morning, or in- the morning more, than- 
at 'noon ; if commonly - falling out so that some days 
there are hotter than others, or; that some clouds arise; 
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•which interrupt the quality of the heat, and conse- 
quently make the flux unequal. 

Returning from Send-Brary I turn’d a little aside 
from the road to go and lyc at which is an 

house of pleasure of the ancient Kings of Kachc- 
mire, and at present of the Great Mogol. That which 
most adorns it, is a fountain, the water where of dif- 
fuseth it sell on ail sides round about that fabrick 
(which is not despicable) and into the gardens by an 
hundred canals. It breaks out of the earth, as if 
by some violence it ascended up from tlie bottom of 
•a well, and that with such an abundance as might make 
it to be called a river rather than a fountain. The water 
of it is admirably good, and so cold that one can 
hardly endure to hold ones hand in it The garden 
it self is very fine, there being curious walks in it, and 
■store of fruit-bearing trees, of apples, pears, prunes, 
apricocks and cherries, and many jets of waters of 
various figures, and ponds replenish’d with fish, toge- 
ther with a very high cascata of water, which by its 
fall making a great nape of thirty or forty paces long, 
which hath an admirable effect, especially in the night, 
when under this nape there is put a great number of* 
little lamps fitted in holes purposely made in the wall; 
which maketh a curious shew. 

From' Achiavel I went yet a little more out of my 
way to pass through another Royal garden, which, is 
^Iso very beautiful, and bath the same pleasantness 
with that of Achiaval, but this is peculiar in it, that in 
one of its ponds there are fishes that come when they 
iire called, and when you cast bread to them ; tlie 
big'gest whereof have golden rings in their noses, with 
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inscriptions about them, which they say that renown- 
ed Nour-Meh'alle, the wife of Jehan-Guire, the grand- 
father of Aureng-Zebe, caused to be fastened in- 
them. 

I was no sooner returned from Send-Brary, but 
Danech-mend-kan, well satisfied with my voyage, made- 
me undertake one more, to see another sure miracle, 
as he call’d it, which should be capable to make me 
soon change my religion, and turn Musselman. “Go,”‘ 
saith he, “to Baramoulay, which is not further from 
lienee than Send-Brary ; there you shall find a Mosquee 
in which is the tomb of one of our Pires or Saints, 
which still every day works miracles in curing sickr 
people, that flock thither from all parts : it may 
be, that you will believe nothing of all those miracul- 
ous cures you shall see ; but you will at least’ 
believe one miracle, which is done every day, and you 
may see with your own eyes : and that is of a: 
big round stone, which the strongest man is hardly 
able to raise in the least from the ground, but 
yet eleven men, by praying to that Saint, lift up, 
as if it were a straw, with the end of their eleven 
fingers, without any trouble at all, and without beings 
sensible of any weight.” Hereupon I began this journey 
also, accompanied with my horseman and the countrey- 
fellow, and being arrived at Baramoulay, I found it 
a place pleasant enough. The Mosquee is sufficien 
well built, the tomb of the pretended Saint well 
adorn’d, and round about it there was store of 
people of great devotion, who said they were sick 
Near the Mosquee there was a kitchen with large- 
kettles full of flesh and rice, which, in my opinion. 
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was the magnet drawing the sick people thither, and 
the miracle that cured them. On the other side was 
the garden and the chambers of the il/ttMi/zr, who with 
great convcnlency, and delight spend their life there, 
under the shadow of the miraculous sanctity of this 
PirCt which they are not wanting to celebrate : but 
as I am always very unhappy in such occasions, 
he did no miracle that day upon any of the sick. 
As for the great stone, which was the business I c 
for ; there were eleven cheats of these Multalis that 
crowded together in a round, and by their long vests 
hindred me from seeing well in what manner they 
took and lifted it up, yet said all, that they held It 
only with the end of one of their fingers, and that 
it was as light as a feather. For my part, who had 
my eyes open, and look’d on narrowly, I perceived 
well enough, that they took great pains, and they 
seemed to me, that they used also the thumb, which 
they held very firm upon the second finger bent and 
closed : but yet I was not wanting to cry out as well 
as the Mullahs and all the other assistants, Karamet 
Karamet, "miracle, miracle” ; giving at the same time 
a Roupy, for the Mullahs^ and with great shew of 
devotion praying them to favour me with suffering 
me once to be one of the eleven lifters up of the stone. 
They ‘did hesitate long before they resolved to permit 
It ; but havltig given them another Roupy, and made 
them believe I was perswaded of the truth of the 
miracle, one ol the eleven gave me his place, they 
doubtless imagining, that ten of them joyned together 
would be sufficient to do the business, though I 
should not add much to it, and that they would so 
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range themselves and crowd together, that I should 
perceive nothing of their imposture. But they found 
themselves egregiously deceived, when they saw, .that 
the stone, which I would not support but only by 
the end of my finger, alwayes inclined and fell to 
my side, uatill at length I found' it necessary to 
put my thumb to it, and to hold it with my 'finger 
as they did ; and then we lifted it up from the 
earth, yet not without much pain. Notwithstanding 
which, when I saw that they all looked upon me 
asquint, not knowing what to make of me, I still went 
on crying like the rest, Karamet^ “miracle, miracle” and 
over and above casting to them another Roupy to secure 
my • self from being ston’d ; and stealing away from 
among the crowd, T presently took horse, without eating 
dr drinking, and left the Saint and the miracles to those 
that had faith enough to believe them ; ' observing, as 
I passed along that famous opening, which is an 
outlet to all the waters of this kingdom, of which 
I have already said something in the beginning of 
this book. ' 

I left my way again, to approach to a great lake, 
which I saw afar off, through the middle whereof 
passeth the river that runs to Bararaoulay. It is full 
of -fish, especially eels, and covered with ducks'- and 
wild' fowl,- and many other river fowl. ’Tis where 
the. Governour comes in winter, at; which time ’tis 
covered with those creatures to divert himself with 
fowling. In the midst of this lake there is an Eremitage 
with its little garden, which as they say, doth miracu- 
lously flote upon'the water, and where the Eremite 
passeth his life without ever going from it. Besides 
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AvhTch, they make a thousand other ridiculous tales 
of it, which are not worth reciting, unless perhaps 
you will except what some have told me. That it 
was one of those ancient Kings of Kachemire, who 
out of curiosity caused this Eremitage'to be built upon 
thick beams fastend to one another. 

Thence I went to find out a fountain, which hath 
something that’s rare enough in it ; bubling up gently 
and rising with some little impetuosity, and making 
small bubles of air, and carrying with it, to the top 
some small sand that is very fine, which goeth away 
again as it came, the water becoming still, a moment 
after it, without ebullition, and without bringing up 
sand ; and soon after beginning afresh as before ; 
and so continuing its motion by intervals, which are not 
regular. But the wonder, as they say, consists In this 
that the least noise, made by speaking, or by knocking 
ones foot against the ground, moveth the water, 
maketh it run and bubble as was said. Yet I found 
plainly, that speaking or knocking availeth nothing tO 
produce that eflfect, and that it moveth as well when 
one saith nothing as when one speaks or knocketh. 
But now, to give the true cause of it, that requireth 
more thinking than I have bestow’d upon it ; unless 
one should say, that the sand, by falling down again 
obstructeth the narrow channel of this small and 
weak spring, until the water, being closed up and 
kept in it, make an effort to remove and raise again 
the sand, and so to disengage it self; or rather, that 
some wind, pent in the channel of the spring, rises 
by turns, as it comes to pass in artificial fountains. 

After we had considered this fountain, we entred 
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into the mountains to see a great lake, which hath 
ice in summer, and looketh like a little icy sea, having 
heaps of ice, made and unmade by the winds. After- 
wards we passed through a certain place, call’d 
Seng-safcd^ that is, white stone ; which is famous 
for being full all the summer long of all sorts of 
flowers Ifle a perterre, and for this observation, that 
when muci people goes thither, making a great noise 
and much stirring the air, there presently falls a shower 
of rain, \rhis is certain, that when, some years since, 
Chah-Jeha\ went thither, he was in danger of perishing 
by the gre<rt and extraordinary rain survening, though 
he had commanded, they should make the least noise 
they could. \Jhis agreed with what my Eremite of 
Pirepengale had told me. 

And now I was going to a grotta of odd congela- 
tions, which is two days journey from thence ; but 
I received news, that after my so long absence ray 
Navab was troubled about me. 

As to the condition of the neighbouring mountains 
round about, I hav^ since our being here, done what 
possibly I could to inVorm my self about them ; but 
I have profited but litltle, for want of people that are 
intelligent and observle things ; yet notwithstanding 
I will not omit to relate to you what I have learn’d 
of it.. \ 

The merchants of llCachemire, that go every year 
from mountain to moumtain, gathering fine wool to 
make those stuffs I havye above been speaking of, 
do all agree, that between the mountains, which still 
depend from Kachemire, \there are found very fine 
places of good land, and Vthat amongst others there 
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is one place, which pays it tribute in leather and 
wooll, sent for by the Governour every year ; and 
where the women are extream handsome, chast and 
laborious ; that there is also another farther oif from 
Kachemire, which also pays its tribute in leather and 
wool!, and hath very pretty, though but small, fertil 
plains, and most pleasant valHes, abounding in corn, 
rice, apples, pears, excellent apricocks and melons ; 
as also in raisins yielding very good wine, the- 
inhabitants whereof have sometimes refused to pay 
the tribute, relying upon the difBcuIty of access to 
their country ; but there hath alvvayes been a way 
found to enter and to reduce them. The same mer- 
chants agree also, that among the other mountains, 
that are more distance and depend no more from 
Kachemire, there are likewise found very pleasant coun- 
trys, peopled with very handsom whites, but such as 
almost never come out from their homes ; of which 
some have no Kings, nor, as far as cobid be perceived, 
any religion ; only that some of them do eat no fish,, 
counting them unclean. 

I shall add here, what I was lately told by a 
good ancient man, that had married a wife of the 
ancient famiiy of the Kings of Kachemire. He said 
that when Jehan-Guire made a strict inquiry after 
all those that were of that family, he was afraid 
to be taken, and thereupon fled with three servants 
cross these mountains, not knowing in a manner 
whither he went ; that thus wandring he came at 
last into a very fine small canton, where when it came 
to be known who he was, the inhabitants came to- 
visit him and brought him presents, and that, to 
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make up their kindness, they brought to him in the 
evening one of the beautifullest of their wung 
maidens,- praying him that he would bed with her, 
because they desired very much to have issue of his 
blood : that passing from thence fnto another canton, 
not much distant from the former, the people likewise 
came to see him, and to present him ; but that the 
kindness of the evening was far different from the 
other, in that these inhabitants brought to him their 
own wives, arguing that those of the other canton 
were beasts, because that his blood would not remain 
in their house, since the maidens would carry the 
child with them into the house of him, to whom they 
should be married. 

I may further add, that some years since, there 
being dissention risen between the family of the King 
of the little Tibet, which borders upon Kachemire, 
one of the pretenders, to the Crown did secretly call 
for the assistance of the Governour of Kachemire, 
■who by order of Chah-Jehan gave him powerful > suc- 
cours, and put to death or flight all the other pretenders, 
and left this man in the possession of the country, on 
condition of an annual tribute to be paid in crystal, 
musk and wool. This pretty King could not forbear 
coming to see Aureng-Zebe, bringing with him a 
present of those things I just now named ; but he had 
•so pitiful a train, that 1' should never have taken ‘him 
for what he was. My Navab entertained him at din- 
ner,, that he might receive the better information con- 
'Cerning those mountains. I heard him say, that his 
country on the east side did confine with great Tibet ; 
that it was about 30 or 40 leagues broad ; that there 
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u*as indcctJ some lilUc cryit^J# musk, and wool, but 
for the rest very poor ; that there were no jfoh! mines 
as was said ; that in some placet there was very i;oc4 
fruit, especially melons ; that they had very hard 
winters, and very troublesome, because of the deep 
snows; and that the people, which formerly had been 
Heathen, was almost all become Malrumetan, as himself, 
namely, of that sect caltal CAia, win'ch is that of all 
Fesia. Besides, that seventeen or eighteen years ago 
Cbah'Jehan had attempted to make himself master of 
the kingdom of great Tibet, as formerly also had done 
the Kings of Kachemire ; that hJs army after sixteen 
days didicult march, always among mountains, did 
besiege a castle whicli they took ; that there remain'd 
no more for him to do, than to pass a river, which is 
famous and very rapid, aird thereupon to march direct*- 
ly to the capital town, which he would have easily 
carried, the whole kingdom being in a panick terrour ; 
but that the season being far spent, the Governour of 
Kachemirc, who was the General of that army, did 
apprehend he should be surprized by tlic snow, and 
so returned, leaving in tire castle a garrison, which, 
whether it was from (car of the enemy, or (rom want 
of sufiicient provision, he could not say, soon aban- 
don'd it, which broke the design the Governour had of 
returning thither the next spring. 

Now that King of this great Tibet knows, that 
Aureng-Zebe is at Kachemirc, and threatens him with 
war, he hath sent to him an Ambassador, with presents 
of the countrey, a chrystal, and those dear white cow- 
tails, by way of ornament fasten'd to the cars of the 
elephants, as also musk, and a stone of Jachen of 
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great price, because of an extraordinary bigness. 
This Jacheii is a blewish stone with white veins so hard 
that it is wrought with nothing else but the powder of 
diamond, highly esteemed in the Court of the Mogol. 
They make cups of it and other vessels, of which I 
have some richly wrought with threads of gold, of 
very curious workmanship. The train of this Ambas- 
sador did consist of three or four cavaliers, and ten 
or twelve tall men, dry and lean, having three or four 
hairs in their beards like the Chinese, and plain red 
bonnets upon their heads like our seamen, the rest of 
their garments suitable. I think there were four or 
five of them with swords, but the rest marched behind 
the Ambassador without any rod or stick. He treated 
with Aureng-Zebe in his masters name, promising 
that he would suffer a Mosque to be built in the capi- 
tal city, wherein prayers should be made after the 
Mahometan way ; that the money, henceforth to be 
coined, should on the one side have the impress of 
Aureng-Zebe, and that he would pay him a certain 
•annual tribute. But ’tis believed, that as soon as this 
King shall know that Aureng-Zebe is gone from 
Kachemire, he will laugh at all this treaty, as he did 
formerly at that, which he had made with Chah-Jehan. 

This Ambassador had in his suit a physician, which 
was said to be of the kingdom of Lassa, and of the 
tribe Lamy or Laina, which is that of the men of the 
Law in that country, as the Brahmans are in the 
Indies ; with this difference, that the Brahmans have 
no Caliph, or High-Priest, but the Lamians have one 
that is not only acknowledged for such by the king- 
dom of Lassa, but also by all Tartary, and who is 
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honoured and reverenced like a divine person. This 
physician had a book of receipts, Which he would 
never sell to me ; the writing of it seem’d, at a dis- 
tance, somewhat like ours. We made him begin to 
write the alphabet, but he wrote so sowly. and his 
writing was so bad in respect of that in his book 
that we soon judged, this must needs be a poor 
doctor. He was much wedded to the Metempsychosis 
or Transmigration of Souls, and was full of admirable 
stories of it ; among the rest he related of his great 
Lama, that when he was old and ready to die, he 
assembled his council, and declared to them, that 
now he was passing into the body of a little child, 
lately born, that, this child was bred up with great 
care, and when it was about six or seven years old, 
they brought to it store of houshold-stuff pel mel 
with his own, and that the child was able to distin- 
guish those, that were or had been his from that of 
others : which was, said this doctor, an authentick 
proof of the trasmigration. For my part, 1 thought 
first he rallied, but I found at last, that he spoke 
very seriously, I was once to see him at the Ambas- 
sadors with a merchant of Kachemire, that knew the 
language of Tibet, and was an interpreter to me. 1 
made as if I would buy some stuffs he had brought to 
■sell, which were some kind of ratines of about a 
foot and an half broad; that it was really to learn 
something of that couatrey, yet it was no - great matter 
I obtain’d from him. He only told me in general, 
that all the kingdom of the great Tibet was, in com- 
parison to his, a miserable country, full of snow for 
more than five months of the year ; that his King 
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made often war with the Tartars ; but he could never 
distinguish to me, what kind of Tartars they were. 
At length, after I had made a good, many questions, 
to him, without receiving any satisfaction upon them, 
I saw I lost only my time with him. 

But there is another thing, which, is so certain, that 
no body here doubts of it, Tis not yet twenty years,, 
that there went caravans every year. from. Kachemire,, 
which crossed all those mountains of the great Tibet,, 
entred into Tartary, and arrived in, about three months 
at Cataja, notwithstanding 'the very ill ways, and the- 
rapid torrents ; which latter are to he passed over cords- 
stretched from one rock to another. These caravans, 
brought back musk, China-wood, nibarb,.and mamiron, 
which last is a small root exceeding good for ill eyes.. 
Repassing over the great Tibet they also loaded them- 
selves with merchandise of that country, vjs, musk,, 
crystal and Jachen, hut especially with store of very 
fine wooll of two sorts, one of sheep, and the. other- 
called Tons, which is rather, as I have said, a kind ofi 
hair approaching to our castor, than a wooll. But since 
the attempt, which Chah-Jehan made on that side, .the 
King of the great Tibet hath altogether shut up the- 
\yay, and suffers not any one from Kachemire to enter 
into his countrey : and thence it is, that.the caravans at. 
present go from Patna . upon the Ganges, not passing 
through his countrey at all,, but. leaving it on the left 
hand, and coming directly to the kingdom- of Lassa. .. 

Concerning this kingdom, here called Kacheguer,. 
which doubtless is .that which our maps call Kascar,-. 

I shall relate to you what .1. was able to learn, of it 
from the. merchants of the countrey it self, who„ 
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knowing lhatAureng*Zcbcwas lo sUy a while atKachc- 
intfc, were cotne thither with a good number of slaves, 
qf both sexes, whom they had lo sell They say, that 
the kingdom oV Kachegucr lycth cast of Kachemire, 
drawing a little northward; that the shortest way 
thither was to go directly to Ihc great Tibet ; but that 
l>assagc being obstructed, they were forced to take 
their way through the little Tibet ; that first they went 
to a small town, called Gourtche, the last town depend- 
ing from Kachemire, and four days journey distant 
from the same; that from thence in eight days they 
come to Eskerdou, the capital city of the King of 
the little Tibet, and thence tn two days more to a small 
town call'd Chel;er,likcwise belonging to the little Tibet, 
and situate upon a river very famous for being medi- 
cinal ; that in fifteen days they came to a great 
forest upon the confines of the little Tibet, and in 
fifteen days more to Kachegucr a small town, 
once the seat of the King of Kachegucr, which 
is now at Jourkend, lying somewhat more to the north, 
and ten days journey distant from Kachegucr. They 
added, that from the town of Kachegucr to K%itay 'tis 
no more but two months voyage ; that every year 
there go caravans, bringing back of all those commodi- 
ties I have named, and passing into I’ersia through 
Usbeck, as there are others that do pass to l\itna in 
Indostam They bad moreover, that to go from Kachc- 
gucr to Katay, travellers must go to a town that is 
eight days Journey from Coten, the last town of the 
kingdom of Kachegucr ; that the ways from Kachemire 
to Kachegucr- are very difiicult ; that among others 
there is a place, where, in what season soever it be 
26 
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you must march about a quarter .)f a league upon ice. 
This is all, I could learn of those parts, which though 
indeed it be very much confused and very ^‘ttle, yet 
will it be found much, considering I had to do both 
with people so ignorant, that they almost knew not 
to give a reason of any thing, and with interpreters, 
who for the most part, know not how to make the 
questions to be understood, nor intelligibly to deliver 
the answers made thereto. 

I thought once, I would have here concluded tnis 
letter, or father this book, and taken my leave of you 
untiU I came to Dehli, whither we are now returning: 
but since I am in the vein of writing, and at*some 
leisure, I shall endeavour to give you some satisfaction 
to those five particulars, you demanded of me in your 
last letter in the name of Monsieur Thevenot, 
that illustrious person, who daily giveth us more 
discoveries without going out of bis study, than we 
have learned of those that have gone round the 


world. 

HhQ'fifst of his demands is, “Whether it be true, 
that in the kingdom of Kachemire there are Jews 
settled there from immemorial times ;• and if so, 
whether they have the Holy Scripture, and if their Old 
Testament be altogether conform to ours ?” 

The second is, “That I would give you an account 
of what I have observed touching the mounsons, or 
the season of the ordinary rains in the Indies.” 

The third is, “That I would give you my observa- 
tions, and declare to you my thoughts concerning the 
wonderful regularity of the current of the sea, and 
the winds in the Indies. 
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The is, “Whether the kingdom of Bengale is 
so fertile, so rich, and so beautiful, as ’tis said to be 
The fijth is, “That I would at length decide unto 
you the old controversie touching the causes of the 
increase of the Nile.” 

ANSWER TO THE FIRST DEJIAND, 
CONCERNING THE JEWS. 

I SHOULD indeed be very glad, as well as Monsieur 
Tbevenote, that there were Jews to -be found in the 
valley of those mountains, who might be such, as I 
believe he would have them ; I mean, of those ten 
tribes'’ • transported by Salmanasser, But you may 
assure him ; that if anciently there have been of them 
in this place (as there is some reason’ to believe there 
were,) there are none of them at ’present, and all the 
inhabitants of it are now either Gentiles or Mahome- 
tans ; and that perhaps 'tis China, where they may be 
found. For I have lately seen, in the hands of our 
Reverend Father, the Jesuite of Dehli, some letters of 
a German Jesuite written from Pekin, taking notice 
that hp had there seen some of them, that had preserved 
the Jewish religion *and the Old Testament, that knew 
nothing of the death of -Jesus Christ, and that they 
\vowld even have made this Jesuite their Kaian, if 
he would have forborn to eat swines flesh. 

Meantime here also are not wanting several marks 
of Judaism. The first is, that at the entring into 
this kingdom, after having passed the mountains of 
Pire-penjale, all the inhabitants I saw in the first 
■villages seemed to me to be Jews, in their garbe and 
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tneen, and in something peculiar, which maketh u!^ 
often discern nations from one another, I am not 
the only person, that hath had this thought ; our 
Father, the Jesuite, and many of our Europeans ha 
the same before me. The second is. that I have ob- 
serv’d, that among the meaner sort of the people o 
this town, though they be Mahumetans, yet the name 
ofMousa. that is Moses, is much used, ihe third 
that commonly they say, that Salomon came into 
their country, and that it was he that cut the moun- 
tain of Baramoule to give an outlet to the waters. The 
fourth, that they say, Moses died at Kachemire. and 
that his tomb is one league distant from this town. 
The fifth, that they pretend, that that little and very 
ancient edifice, which appears from hence upon an- 
ln«h mountain, was built by Salomon, and that thence 
they call it to this very day the Throne of Salomon. 
So that I would not deny, but that some Jews may- 
have penetrated hither ; and that in length of time 
they may have lost the purity of their Law, turned 
Idolaters, at last Mahumetans. In short, we see store 
of the Jewish nation that have passed into Persia, 
to Lar Ispahan, and also into Indostan on the 
side of Goa and Cochin : I have been informed, that 
there were cf them in /Ethiopia, even gallant 
and military men, and some of them so considerable 
and potent, that there was one of them, fifteen or 
sixteen year agoe, that had attempted to make him- 
self King of a little country of the mountains of a 
very hard access; if it be true, what two Ambassa^- 
dours of- the King of Aiithiopia, that were lately m 
-Ihis court, related to me. 
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ANSWER TO THE SECOND DEMAND, ABOUT THE STATED 
RAINS IN THE INDIES 

The sun is so strong and violent in the Indies all 
the year long, and principally for the space of eight 
months, that he would burn all, and render the country 
barren and inhabitable, if Providence had not ^ parti- 
•cuJarJy provided and disposed things in so admirable 
a way, as that in the month of July, when the 
heats are most violent, rains begin regularly to fall, 
,, which continuing for three months together, do temper 
the earth, and render It very fruitful, and so qualifie 
the air that it may be endured. Yet are not these 
Tains so regular, that they fall always just at the 
same time ; of which I have made many observations 
•in different places, and principally at Dehli, where I 
lived a long while. The like is found in other countries ; 
and there is always some difference in the time from 
year to year : for sometimes tliey begin or end a 
fortnight or three weeks sooner, sometimes later ; and 
there are also some years, 'in which they are not so 
■plentiful as. in others ; insomuch that two years, 
together it did almost not rain at all ; which 
caused much sickness, and great famine. Besides, 
there is also this difference in respect of countries 
different and remote from one another, that these 
rains ordinarily begin sooner, or ' are more plentiful 
in one than in the other. For example, in Bengale 
^nd along the coast of Coromandel, as far as to 
the isle of Ceilan, they begin and end a month 
sooner than towards the coast of Malabar ; and 
in Bengale these rains are pouring down for four 
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months, and sometimes continue for eight ,days and 
nights together without intermission ; whereas at 
Dehli and Agra they are never so strong, nor so dura- 
ble, there passing sometimes„'two or three whole days 
without any rain. ; and ordinarily the whole morning 
from break of day until about ,nine on ten .a clock it 
rains but very little or nothing. But the most con- 
siderable differe.nce . I have observ’d, is, that the- rains 
in divers places cpme from- different quarters .of the 
world, as about D,ehli they come from the east, where 
lies Bengale ; whereas, on the contrary, in the parts 
ofBengale and upon the .'-coast of Coromandel they 
come from the south, ; and upon the coast of 
Malabar they proceed almost always from the 
west. , ; 

I have also observed another particular, about which 
they all agree ■ in those parts, vis. that according as 
the heat of the sum.mer comes sooner or later, is , more 
or less violent, and lasts longer or a shorter time ; the 
rains also come sooner or later, are more or less . plenti- 
ful, last longer or. a shorter time. 

These observations have given me ground • to be- 
lieve, that the heat ,of the earth and the rarefaction" of 
the air must be the principal .causes of these rains, ■ and 
draw them ; forasmuch as the air of. the seas, which 
lie near round about the lands, being colder, more con- 
densed, and more grosse, filled with clouds which . the 
grea|: heats of the summer, raise from the waters and 
which the winds drive and agitate, ,dischargeth it self 
easily upon the land, where the air is hotter, more 
rarified, in more. motion and less resisting • than upon 
the seas, so as that this discharge is more or less tardy. 
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and abundant, according as the heat comes sooner and 
is more violent. 

Sutable to the same ol^servations I was perswaded 
that if the rains begin sooner upon the coast of CorO' 
mandel than upon that 0/ Malabar, 'tis by reason that 
the summer begins there sooner, it being possible that 
there it may do so for some particular reasons, which 
perhaps would not be hard to hnd, if the country 
were well examin’d : for we know, that according to 
the different situation of a land in respect of seas or 
mountains, and according as ’tis more sandy, or hilly, 
or woody, the summer comes there either sooner or 
later, and with more or less violence. 

I am further perswaded, that it is no wonder, that, 
the rains come from different quarters ; that upon the 
coast of Coromandel, for example, they come from the 
south, and upoa that of Malabar from the west ; be* 
cause that in all appearance it must be the nearest 
seas that send them, and the coast of Coromandel is 
nearer to the sea, which lyelh southerly in respect of 
it, and is more exposed to it, as the coast of Malabar • 
is to the west of it, lying toward Babel-mandel, 
Arabia, and the Gulf of Persia. 

Lastly, I have imagined, that if at Debli, for ex- 
ample, the rains come from the east, it may yet be 
that the seas which are southerly to it, are the origin 
of them ; but that they are forced by reason of some 
mountains, or some other lands where the air is 
colder, more condensed and more resisting, to* turn 
aside and discharge themselves another way, where 
the air is more rariHed, and where consequently 
they Hnd ‘ less resistance. 
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I forgot to tell you, that I also observed at Dehli, 
that there it never rains to purpose, till for many 
days there have passed store of clouds westward, as 
if it were necessary that. those spaces of air' which 
are beyond Dehli westward, should be first filled ' 
with clouds, and that these clouds finding there 
some obstacle, as it may be some air less hot and less 
rarified, and consequently more condensed and more 
able • to resist, or some other contrary clouds and 
winds repelling them, should become so thick, so 
burthensom and so heavy, that they must fall down- 
in rain, after the same manner as it often enough 
falls out, when the wind driveth the clouds against 
some high mountain. 

.ANSWER TO THE THIRD DEMAND, WHICH IS 
CONCERNING THE REGULARITY OF THE CURRENT OF 
THE SEA, AND OF THE WINDS IN THE INDIES. 

As soon as the rains do cease ( which ordinarily 
comes to pass towards the month of October, ) it is 
observed, that the.sea taketh its course southward, and 
that the cold northern winds ariseth. This wind 
blows for four or five months without intermission 
and without storms, always keeping the same equality 
as to its strength and quarter, unless it change or cease 
a day or so by accident, but then it returns again unto 
its former place and temper. After that time ; for 
two months or there about the other winds do reign 
without any rule. These two months being past, 
which is called the intermediate season, or, according 
to the Hollanders, the wavering or changing season. 
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the sea returns back from south to north, and the south 
wind xiseth to reign also in his turn for four or five 
■months, as the current of the sea doth : so that tliere 
'■pass two months of intvmediate season; during 
■which, navigation is very difficult and dangerous, 
whereas during the two seasons it is very easie, plea- 
sant and without peril, except it be about tlie end of 
the season of the south-wind. Hence you may find 
cause not to wonder, if you hear that the Indians, 
though else very timorous and inexpert in the art of 
■navigation, do notwithstanding make pretty Jong and 
considerable voyages ; as when they sail from Bengale 
to Tanassary, Achem, Malaque, Sian and Makassar ; 
or to Maslipatan, Ceilan, the Maldives, Moka, and 
Bender-Abassy ; because they take their time to go 
with one good season, and to return with the other. 
?Tis . true, that oft enough they are surprized and cast 
Away ; but that is, when they cannot dispatch their 
affairs in good time, or fail of taking their measures. 
-Our Europeans also do sometimes lose themselves, 
though they be far better sea-men, bolder and more un- 
derstanding, and their ships better condition’d and 
equipped. 

Of these two intermediate seasons, that which 
■maketh the south-wind is in comparably more danger- 
ous than the other, and more subject to tempests and 
storms; and even ’in the season it self this wind 
fs ordinarily much more impetuous and unequal than 
that of the north. And here X must not omit to give 
■you a remark, which is, that about the end of the 
■season of the south-wind, during the time of the 
a-ain, although there be a great calm out at sea, yet 
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'tis very tempestuous near the coasts ;''to the distance 
of fifteen or twenty leagues ; whence the ships of 
Europe or others, when they will approach the Indian 
coasts, for example, of Suratte, or Maslipatan, must 
be very careful of taking their time to arrive just 
after the rains ; or else they run great hazard of being 
split and lost upon the coast. 

This is very near what I could observe of the 
season in these parts ; of which I much .wish I could 
give you a good reason. I shall venture to tell you 
that it came into my thoughts, first, that the air, which 
environs the globe of the earthi ought to be esteemed 
to have a share in it, as also the. water of the sea, and 
rivers, forasmuch as both the one and the other gravitate 
upon this globe, tend to the same center of it, and 
so are in some manner united and fasten'd to it ; sa 
that from these three bodies, the air, the water and 
the earth, there results as 'twere one great globe. Next,, 
that globe of the earth being suspended and balanced,, 
as it is, in its place, in that free and unresisted space, 
where the Creator thought good to place it, would be- 
capable to be easily mov’d, if some adventitious body 
should come against it and hit it. Thirdly, that the' 
sun having past the line to move towards one of the 
poles, for example, the arctique, coming to cast its. 
rays that way, maketh there impression enough to 
depress a little the arctique pole, and to do that more 
and more according as it advanceth towards the 
tropique,; letting it rise again by little and little, 
according as he returns towards the line, untill by the 
force of his rayes he do the. like on the side of the 
antartique pole. > . . 
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If these suppositions, joyn'd to that of the diurnal 
motion of the earth, were true, it were not mc-thinks,. 
without reason what is commonly affirm'd in the Indies, 
viz, that the sun conducts and carries with him- 
the sea and wind. For if it be true, that having pass- 
ed the line to go towards one of the poles, he causeth 
a change in the direction of the axis of the earth,, 
and a depression in the pole on that side, the other 
pole must needs be raised, and that consequently the 
sea and the air, being two fluid and heavy bodies, 
run-down in this inclination : so that it would be true 
to say, that and sun advancing towards one pole, 
causeth on that’ side two great regular currents, viz. 
that of the sea, and' that of the air which maketh 
the mounson-wind, as he causeth two opposite ones,, 
when he returns towards the other pole. 

Upon this ground, methinks, it might be said, that 
there are no other but tivo main opposite fluxes of the 
sea, one from the side of the pole arctique, * the other 
from that of the antartique ; that If there were a 
sea from one pole to the other, that passed through 
our Europe, we should sec, that these two currents 
would there be regular every where, as they are in the 
Indies, and that that which hinders this regularity 
of flux from general, is that the seas are intercepted' 
by lands, which impede, break, and vary their course 
in like manner as some say, that the ordinary flux 
and reflux of the sea is hinder'd in those seas that 
lye in length, as the Mediterranean doth from east 
to west. And so likewise might it be said upon the- 
same foundation, that there are but two principal 
opposite winds or fluxes of the air, and that they 
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would be universally regular, if the earth were perfectly 
smooth and equal, and one part like another every 
where. 

AN ANSWER TO THE FOURTH QUESTION, CONCERN- 
ING THE FERTILITY, RICHES AND UEAUTY OF THE 
KINGDO.Y OF 13ENGALE. 

All ages have spoken of Egypt as of the best 
fruitfullest part of the world ; and writers will not 
•grant, there is any country comparable to it : but 
•as far as I can see by the two voyages I have made 
in the kingdom of Bengale, I am of opinion, that 
that advantage belongs' rather -to it, than to Egypt. 
It, bears rice in that abundance, that it not only fur- 
nishes its neighbours, but many very remote parts. 
■’Tis carried up the river Ganges to Patna ; and 'tis 
transported by sea to Maslipatan, and to many, others 
ports of the coast of Coromandel. Besides, ’tis sent 
away into lorrain kingdoms, and principally into 
Ceilan and the Maldives. Further, it also abounds in 
sugar, so that it furnishes with it the kingdoms of 
■Golkonda and Karnates, where there grows but very 
little. Arabia also and Mesopotamia are thence pro- 
vided with it, by the way of Moka and Bassora ; and 
Persia itself, by Bander- Abassay. Moreover, Bengale 
is also the country of good confits, especially in those 
places where the Portugueses are, who are dextrous 
in making them, and drive a great trade with them. 
They ordinarily make store of those big pome-citrons, 
•as we have in Europe ; and a certain root, which is 
longish like sarsaperilla, and very delicate ; and of 
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that common fruit of the Indies call'd awbu, and 
of ananas, and the same mirobolans, which arc excel- 
lent ; as also of Hmons and ginger, 

Tis true, that the country of Bengale yields not 
«!o much corn as Egypt ; but if that be a defect, it is 
to be imputed to its inhabitants that cat \ery little- 
bread, and much more rice than the Egyptians : yet 
it always bears what is sulBcient for the country, and 
to afford excellent btscuites, very cheap, for the provision 
of our European ships, English, Dutch, and Portuguese. 
Vbu may there have almost for nothing those three, 
or four kinds of legumes, which together with rice and 
butter are the most usual food of the meaner people t 
and for a Roupy, which is about half a crown, you may 
have twenty good pullets and more ; geese and ducks,, 
in proportion. There are also kids and sheep in abun- 
dance, and such store of pork, that the Portugueses, 
settled there and accustomed to the country, live almost 
on nothing else but that; and the English and Dutch 
victual their ships with it. There is also plentj^ of 
many sorts of Hsh, both fresh and salt: and, In a 
word, Bengale is a country abounding in all things p 
and 'tis for this very reason, that so many Portugueses^ 
Alesticks, and other Christians are fled thillier from- 
those quarters, wliich the Dutch have taken from them. 
For, the Jesuits and Augustintans, that have great 
Churches there, wherein they exercise their religion- 
with all freedom, did assure me, that in OgouU alone 
there were no less than eight or nine thousand souls- 
of Christians ; and (which I will easily believe) that 
in the rest of that kingdom there were above twenty 
five thousands. And 'tis this affluence of all those 
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things necessary for life, joyned to the beauty and 
good humour of the woman natives,- that hath occa- 
sioned this proverb amongst the Portugueses, English, 
-and Holanders, wxr. “That- there are an hundred open 
gates to enter into the kingdom of Bengale, and 
'not one to come away again.” 

As to the commodities' of great value, and which 
•draw the commerce of strangers thither, I know not, 
whether there be a country in the world, that affords 
more and greater variety : for • besides the sugar I have 
•spoken of, which may be numbered amongst the 
commodities of value, there is such store of cottons 
and silks, that it may be said, that Bengale is as 
’twere the general magazine thereof, not only for In- 
dostan or the empire of the Great Mogol, but also for 
all the circumjacent kingdoms, and for Europe it self. 
■I have sometimes stood amazed at the vast quantity of 
cotton-cloth of all sorts, fine and others, tinged and 
white, which the Hollanders alone drawn from thence 
-and transport into many places, especially into Japan 
-and Europe ; not to mention what the English, Portin- 
-gal and Indian merchants carry away from those 
parts. The like may be said of the silks and silk-stuff's 
•of all sorti : one would not imagine the quantity, that 
is hence transported every year ; for, this country 
furnishes generally all this great empire of Mogol as 
far as Labor and Caboul, and most of the other forrain 
parts, whither cotton-cloth is carried. Tis true, that 
these silks are not so fine as^those, of Persia, Syria, 
Sayd, and Barnt : but then there is also a great differ- 
ence in the price ; and I know from good hands, that 
whosoever shall taken care of choosing them well, and 
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of getting them well wrought, may have very good 
stuffs made of them. The Hollanders alone have some- 
times seven hundred or eight hundred men of the 
natives at work in their Factory of Kassem*Bazar ; as 
the English and other merchants have theirs in 
proportion. 

It is also in Bengale, where that prodigious quantity 
of salt-peter is found ; which is so conveniently carried 
down the river Ganges from Patna, and where the Eng- 
lish and Dutch load whole ships full for many places 
of the Indies and for Europe. 

Lastly, ’tis Bengale, whence the good lacca, opium, 
wax, civet, long pepper do come ; and even butter 
IS to be had there in so great plenty, that though it 
be a gross commodity, yet notwithstanding 'tis thence 
transported into divers places. 

.It canot be denied that the air, in regard of stran- 
gers, is not so healthy there, especially near the sea : 
and when the English and Hollanders first came to 
, settle there many of them dyed ; and I have seen in 
Balasor two very fine English ships, which having been 
obliged, by reason of the war of the Hollanders, to 
stay there above a year,' were not able to go to sea, 
because most of their men were lost. Yet since the 
time that they have taken care and made orders, as 
well as the Hollanders, that their people shall not drink 
so much BouUpongeSy nor gc so often a shore to visit 
the seller of arac and tobacco, and the Indian women ; 
and since they have found, that a little ‘wine of Bour- 
deaux, Canary or Chiras is a marvellous antidote 
against the ill air ; there is not so much sickness 
amongst them, nor do they now lose so many men. 
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Bouleponge is a certain beverage made ot amc, that is, 
of strong water, black sugar, with the juice of limon 
water, and a little muscadine upon it ; which is pleasant 
enough to the taste, but a plague to the body ancL 
to health. 

^ As to the beauty of the country, you are to know,, 
that all Bengale, taking it near an hundred leagues- 
in length on both sides of Ganges, from Raje-mehale- 
unto the sea, is full of great channels, formerly cut 
out of the river Ganges with vast labour, reaching far 
into the country' for the conveniency of transporting; 
commodities, and“ the water it self, which by the 
Indians is counted the best in the world. These 
channels are on both sides lined with well-peopled: 
villages and burroughs of Gentiles, and the large fields,, 
lying near them, bear abundance of rice, sugar, corn,, 
legumes, mustard, sezamura for oil, small mulberries 
of two or three foot high, to feed silk- worms. But then, 
the vast number of great and small isles, that are in the. 
midst of Ganges, and fill all that great space of six or 
seven days journey, (as there is in some places of this- 
river from one side to the other ; ) this giveth an incom- 
parable beauty to the country ; for, they are very fertile,, 
filled with fruit-bearing trees, atianas's^ and all sorts 
of verdure, and interlaced with a thousand little chan- 
nels, which you cannot see the end of, as if they were, 
so many water-mails all covered with trees. The worst 
of it is, that many of these isles that are next the sea,, 
are now abandoned by reason of those corsaires, the- 
Frangitys of Rakan, elsewhere spoken of ; a d that 
they have at present no other inhabitants but tigers 
( which sometimes swim over from one isle to the other > 
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and gazelles, and hoggs, and poultry grown wild. 
And ’tis upon the account of these tigers, that for 
people travelling between these little isles in small 
boats, as usually they do, *tis dangerous in many places 
to land ; besides, great care is to be bad, that the boat, 
which in the night is fastened to trees, be not too near 
the bank ; for there arc now and then some men sur-> 
prised ; and I have heard it said, that tigers have been 
bo bold as to come into the boats, and to carry away 
men that were asleep, chusing the biggest and fattest 
of them, if one may believe, the ^water-men of the 
country. 

I remember, I made once a voyage of ten days, 
from Flpli to Ogouli, between those isles and channels ; 
which I cannot forbear to relate to you, because there 
passed not a day without some extraordinary accident 
My Chaloupe of seven Oars was no sooner got out 
of the river Fipli, and advanced 3 or 4 leagues into the 
sea along the coast, to gain the isles and the channels, 
but we saw the sea covered with Bshes like huge carps 
pursued by a shole of Dolphins. I made my men row 
that way, and saw that most of those Bshes lay along 
the coast as if they were dead; that some advanced 
a little, others played and tumbled as if they were 
drunk. We all laboured a little to take some of them, 
and we caught 24 with our hands without any diffi- 
culty. Viewing them I observed, that out of all their 
mouths there came out a bladder ( like those that 
are in carps, ) which was full of air, and reddish 
at the end. I imagined easily, that this must be 
the bladder which kept them from sinking ; but I 
could not conceive, why it should thus come out of 
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^jeing got again under shelter in a little channel, my 
Portugueses that still were concerned about the rainbow 
of the last night, and whom that observation had made 
' more curious to behold the heavens, awaken'd me, and' 
shew’d me, another, as fair and as well form’d as that 
was, which'I had shewed them. Mean time I would 
not have you think, that I mistook an iris or rainbow- 
for a Corona^ or Crown. There is no month almost but 
at Dehli these lunar rainbows arc seen in the season 
of the rains, when the moon is high above the hori- 
zon : and I found that it' must be so ; having seen 
of them three or four nights one after another, and 
sometimes double ones. They were not circles about 
the moon, but opposite to her, and in the like position 
with solar rainbows : and as often as I have seen them 
the moon was westward, and the rainbow eastward. 
The moon was also near full ; which in my opinion, 
is necessary ; because at other time she would not 
have light enough to form any. Lastly, these rainbows 
were not so white as the crowns use to be, but much 
more coloured, insomuch that there might be discerned 
in them some distinction of colours. And thus 
you see, how I have been more happy than the 
ancients, who, according to Aristotle, had observed 
none f such before him. 

The fourth day about evening we retired out of 
the great channel, as we used to do, into a very 
fair place of safety ; but had one of the most 
extraordinary nights that ever I knew. There was 
not a breath of wind, and the air is so hot and stuffing 
that we could scarce breath. The bushes round us 
were so full of those little shining worms, that they 
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ANSWER TO TilE FIFTH QUESTION, AUOUT THE 
INCREASE OF THE NILE, 

I DO not know, whether I shall acquit ray self 
tin respect of this hfth question, as it were to be 
wish’d : but I shall faith/ully impart to you what 
X have set down of it, after 1 had twice observed 
the Nile's increase, and carefully examined the same, 
.and taken notice withal some things in the Indies, 
which have afforded me greater aids for it, than 
that learned man could have, that hath so ingeniously 
•written of it, though he never saw Egypt but in 
his study. 

I have already said In another place, that at tlie 
time when the two arabassadours of /Ethiopia were 
at Debit, my A^a/t Danechmend*kan, who is extraordi- 
narily curious, sent often for them, to inform himself 
•an my presence, of the condition and government of 
their country ; and one day, amongst other things, 

' -we occasion’d them to, discourse of the source of 
the Nile, which they call Abbabilc ; whereof they 
spake to us as a thing so known that no body doubted 
of it, and where one of these Arabassadours, and a 
Mogolian, that was return’d with him out of /Ethiopia, 
had been in person. They told us, that it taketh 
its origin in the country of the Agaus, and issueth 
out of the earth at two big bubling springs, near one 
another, which from a small lake of about thirty 
or forty paces long ; that at the coming out of this 
lake it is then already a pretty river, and that from 
place to place it receiveth other rivers which enlarge 
db They added, that it runs bend ng, and forming 
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a great pen-insule, and that after several cascata’s 
from steep rocks, it falls into a great lake, which is 
not above four or five days journey from its source, 
in the country of Dumbia or Dumbsa, three little 
days journey from Gonder, the metropolis of 
/Ethiopia ; that having traversed that lake, it issueth 
thence swell’d with all the waters that falls there, 
passeth through Sonnar, the principal city of the 
King of Funges or Barbaris, tributary to the King" 
of /Ethiopia, running on and making the cataracts, 
and so entring into the plains of Messer, which is,, 
Egypt. 

After we had learned these particularities of the 
source and course of the Nile, I asked him, ( to 
judge whereabout the source of the Nile might be) 
towards which part of the world they believed the 
countrey of Dumbia, wherein is Gonder, to be, 
in respect of Babel-mandel ? But they knew not 
what to answer to this, but only, that they went 
alwayes westward, and especially the Mahumetan ‘ 
Ambassadour, ( who was obliged to know better, and 
to take more notice of the position of the world,, 
than the Christian, because the Turks are oblicred 
in -saying their prayers to turn themselves towards ■ 
Mecca ) did assure me, that I was not at all to 
doubt thereof ; which did astonish me very much, 
because, according to their description, the source of 
the Nile, should be much on this' side of the 
ajquinoctial, whereas all -our maps with Ptolomie- 
place it .a good way beyond it. 

We also asked them, at what ‘time it did -use 
40 rain in .Ethiopia, and whether there were regular 
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them yet more so ; for, in reference to all those stories, 
that are made of it, as, that 'tis on a determin’d day 
it begins to increase ; that on the first day of its in- 
crease there falls a certain dew, which maketh the 
plague cease, so that no body dieth any more of it 
after that hath once fallen ; and that there are peculiar 
and hidden causes of the overflowing of the Nile : in 
reference, I say, to these stories, I have found during 
the said two inundations, and amazed to see a river 
swell in summer in a country where it rains not : and 
I have found, that ’tis no otherwise with the Nile 
than ’tis with other rivers, that swell and overflow by 
plentiful rains, without any such fermentations of 
the nitrous soyl of Egypt, which some have suggested 
as the cause thereof. 

I have seen it swelled above a foot, and very turbid, 
near a whole month before that pretended determined 
day of its increase. I have observed during its in- 
crease, and before the channels were open’d, that when 
it had grown for some days a foot or two, it afterwards 
decreased little by little, and then began to increase a 
new, and so went on to increase and decrease without 
any other measure but that of the rains that fall nigh 
the source, and, as is often seen in our river Loire, 
according to the fall of more or less rain in the 
mountains whence it flows, and the days or half days of 
fair weather there. 

In my return from Jerusalem, going up from 
Damietta to Cairo, I chanced to be upon the Nile 
about a month before the pretended day of the dew- 
fall, and in the morning we were all wet of the dew 
fallen in the night. 
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I have been in Rosette at supper with Monsieur dc 
Berracn, Vice-Consul of our nation, eight or ten days 
after this day of the dew-fall, when three persons were 
-struck with the plague, of whom there died two 
within eight days, and the third, which was ^f. de 
Sermon himself, had perhaps not escaped, if I had 
not pierc’d his plague-sore; which presently infected 
my self like others ; so that, if 1 had not forthwith 
taken some butter of antimony, 1 might have been 
as well as they, an example of the little certainty 
'there is in the plague after the dew ; but this emetic 
medicine in the beginning oi the evil did wonders, 
and I kept three or four days within doors ; during 
which, I remember, my Bedouin that serv’d me made 
no scruples to drink, in my presence, the remainder 
•of my broth, to encourage me, and from his principle 
of Predestination, to laugh at the fear we have of 
the plague. Yet experience shews, that after the day 
of the dew the plague is commonly not so dangerous 
-as before, but the dew contributes nothing to that ; 
'tis only in my opinion, that then there is a greater 
opening of the pores, which gives a vent to the malign 
and pestiferous spirits, that were shut up in the body. 

Moreover, I have carefully enquired of some 
masters of boats, that had gone up as far as the 
end of the plains ol Egypt, that is, to the very rocks 
and cataracts ; who assured me, that when the Nile 
did overflow in the plains of Egypt, where that pre- 
tended fermenting nitrous earth is, 'tis at the same 
time much swelled between those mountains of the 
-cataracts, where, in all appearance here is no such 
nitrous earth. 
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Besides, I have made diligent enquiry of those 
Negro’s of Sonnars, that come to serve at Cairo, and 
whose country, being tributary to the King of /Ethiopia, 
as 1 have said, lyes upon the Nile between the 
mountains above Egypt ; and they have assured me, 
that at the same time when the Nile is high and 
overflowing in Egypt, ’tis so also with’ them by 
reason of the rains then falling in their moun- 
tains, and higher up in the country of Habeche or 
/Ethiopia. 

The observations I have made in the Indies, concern- 
ing the regular rains that fell at the same time when 
.the Nile swells in Egypt, are also very considerable 
in this rrxatter, and may make you imagine, that the 
Indus, Ganges, and all the other rivers of those parts 
are so many Niles, and the land, that is near their fall 
into the sea, so many Egypts. This was my thought 
of it in Bengale, and what follows are the very words 
I set down about it. 

That great n,umber of isles which are found in the 
,ulf of Bengala at the mouth of the. river Ganges, 
and which by lapse of time are join’d to one another,, 
.and at length with the continent, put me in mind of 
the mouth of the Nile, where I have observed almost 
the same thing ; so that as ’tis said, after Aristotle, 
that Egypt is the workmanship of the Nile, so it may 
..be said, that Bengale is the work of Ganges, only with 
.this difference, that as the Ganges is incomparably 
bigger then the Nile, so he carrieth with him towards- 
the sea a far greater quantity of earth ; and so forms 
greater and more islands than the Nile and that the- 
islands of the Nile are destitute of trees, whereas ' 
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those of Ganges are all covered with them, because of 
four months of constant and plentiful rains that fall 
in the heart of the summer, and render it needless to 
cut channels in llcogalc, to water and enrich the earth, 
as they do in Egypt, It is just so with Ganges and 
and the other rivers of Indostan, as with the Nile ; this 
and those increase in summer by the means of rain, 
whicli ordinarily fall at that time ; except that then, 
and almost nc\cr, there arc no rains in Egypt, but a 
little toward the sea, and that in rains not about the 
source of Nile ; whereas In the Indies it rains in all 
the countries, throuQh tvlnch any rivers pass ; except 
the kingdom of Scymid towards the Persian Gulf, 
where is the mouth of the river Indus; It happening 
that in some years it doth not rain there at al), though 
for all that tlic Indus swells there, and the Gelds arc 
water’d by the means of cut channels, just as in Egypt. 

For the rest, concerning the desire of M. Thevent, 
to impart to you my adventures of the Ucd-Sca, of 
Suez, of Tor, of mount Sinai, of Gidda (that pretend- 
ed Holy Land of I^Iahoraet, half a days journey distant 
from Mecca;) as also of the ble of Camarane and 
Louhaya, and wliatcver I could learn at Moka of 
the kingdom of /Ethiopia, and of the most commodi- 
ous way to enter into it ; these particulars, I say, I 
shall in time draw fair out of my manuscripts, if God 
permit. 
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Some particulars forgotten to re inserted 
IN MY first book, TO PERFPXT THE -MAP OF INDOS- 
TAN, AND TO KNOW THE REVENUE OF THE GREAT 

Mogol. 

To understand the better what follows, 'tis requisite 
to know the signification of these terms, viz. 

I Souda/i, that is, Government and Province. 

2. Pyagna^ that is, the principal town, burrough or 
village that hath many others depending from it, where 
rents are paid to the King, who is absolute Lord of 
all the land of his Empire. 

3. Serkar^ that is, the Excheqer of the Kings 
Treasure. 

4. Kazine^ that is, Treasure. 

5. Roupie, the mony of the country, equivalent to 
^9 or 30 pence. 

6. Lecque, that is, an hundred thousand Roupies. 

7. Coiirotcr^ that is, an hundred Lecques. 

1. Jehan-Abad, or Dehli, is the first Soubah; it hath 
•sixteen serkars in its dependance, and'230 pragna’s : 
it yields to the King nineteen millions and five hundred 
and twenty five thousand Roupies. 

2. Agra, otherwise called Akber-abad, is the second. 
It hath 14 serkars, and 260 pragna’s yielding to the 
King twenty five millions two hundred and twenty 
five thousand Roupies. 

3. Labor hath 14 serkars, and 314 pragna’s,bringing 
in to the King rent of twenty four millions six hundred 

' ninety five thousand Rouj)ies. 
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4. Hasmer, which belongs to a Raja, yields to the 
King a tribute of twenty one milUons'nine hundred, 
and seventy thousand Rouptes. 

5. Gusarate, the capita! whereof is Amadavad, hath> 
9 serkars, and J90 pragnas; yielding to the King 
thirteen millions three hundred and ninety live thous- 
and Roupies. 

6. The kingdom of Candahar belongs to the King 
o{ Persia ; but the the pragna’s that remain unit'd to 
the Crown of the Great Mogol, are IS and yield in rent 
1,992,500 Roupies. 

7. Malona hath 9 serkars, and 190 pragna’s 
bringing in 9,162,500 Roupies 

8. Patna, or Keara, hath 8 serkars, and payeth the- 
rent of 9,580,000 Roupies. 

9. Elabas hath seventeen serkars, and 260 pragna’s ^ 
rendring 9,470,000 Roupies. 

10. Haoud hath 5 serkars, and 149 pragna's : it 
yields 6,430,000 Roupies. 

11. Moultan hath 4 serkars, and 96 pragna’s 

brings in 11,840,500 Roupies. • . 

> 12. Jagannat, in which is comprehended Eengale, 
hath II serkars, end 12 pragna’s: it yields 7,270,000. 
Roupies. 

13. Kachemire hath 5 serkars, and 45 pragna’s :• 
yields 350,000 Roupies. 

14. Caboul hath 35 pragna’s and brings in 3,272,500' 
Roupies, 

15. Tata hath 4 serkars and 54 pragna’s and' 
giveth 2,320,000 Roupies. 

16. Aureng-abad, formerly Daulet-abad hath S- 
serkars, and 79 pragna’s ; yields 17,227,500 Roupies. 
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17, 'Varnda hath 20 scrkars and 191' pra^na'a*; 
yielding is,^/$,ooo Roupius. 

iS. Candeys, whose principal town is lirampour, 
hath 3 serkars, and 103 pragna's : it brings in 
18,550,000 Roupies. 

19. Talengand, winch borders upon the kingdom 
of Golkonda on the side of Maslipatan, hath 43 
pragna’s, and payeth in rent 6,885,000 Roupies, 

20. Baganala, on the confines of the lands of the 
Portugueses, and the mountains of Seva-gi ( that Raja 
which plundred Suratte, ) hath 2 serkars, and 8 
pragna’s ; paying the rent of 500,000 Roupies. 

According to these particular's, which I take not 
to ‘be the most exact or the most’ true, the Great 
Mogol’s yearly revenue of his lands alone would 
amount to above two kouvoiirs of Roupies. 


A LETTER SENT FROM CHIRAS IN PERSIA, 
JUNE loth 166S. TO MONSIEUR CHAPELLE ; 

CONCERNING IIIS DESIGN OF REPAIRING AGAIN TO 
Ills STUDIES, ABOUT SOME POINTS RELATING TO THE 
DOCTRINE OF itTOMS, AND TO THE NATURE OF THE 
MIND OF MAN. 

My DEAR Friend, 

I DID always believe what Monsieur Luillier, said, 
that it would only be a transport of youth, and that 
you would quit this kind of life, so much displeasing 
to your friends, and at length return to your studies 
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wth more vigour than ever. I have been informed 
from Indoatan by the last letters of my friends, thdt 
you are now in good earnest, and are going to take 
a flight with Democritus and Epicurus, far beyond 
the flaming walls of the world, into their infinite 
spaces, to see and victoriously to report unto us what 
may, and what may not be done 

Et ulUa processit longc flaininatttia, &c, 
to take a review, and fall upon a serious meditation of 
the nature of those spaces, the general place of things ; 
upon those infinite generations and corruptions of 
their pretended \vorlds by their alledged fatal concourse 
of atoms ; upon Liberty, Fortune and Destiny ; upon 
the Existence, Unity and Providence of God; upon the 
use of the parts of animals; upon sou), and all the 
other sublime matters they have treated of. 

For my part, I cannot condemn this design, the in- 
clination we have to know, being natural, on the con- 
trary I am bound to believe, that it belongs but to 
great souls to elevate themselves to such high enter- 
prizes, in regard it is principally by this means, that 
a man can make appear what he is, and the advan- 
tage be bath above other animals. But as the highest 
undertakings are commonly also the most dangerous, 
this certainly is not without much danger. For though 
we seem to have a peculiar inclination and affection 
to truth ; yet it seems also, that we have another very 
strong one to Liberty and Independency, not to acknow- 
ledge a Master above us, and to say, to believe and 
to do all according to our phansie, without the fear 
of any, and without an obligation to render an account 
for any thing ; so that if we be not upon our guard. 
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this latter inclination will carry away the bell ; and 
if we stay upon the reasons that carry us to this liberty^ 
and content our selves with slightly considering those- 
that might take us off from it ; we shall soon find 
our selves engaged in a strange life, or at least be in 
suspence between both, and tossed up and down be- 
tween a 'tmay bi that this is so, and ^tviay be that 
it is not so \ lukewarm, or cold, slow, and indificrent 
to what concerns the End and Rule of our life. 

Moreover methinks, that most philosophers suffer 
themselves easily to be carried away to this vanity of 
believing, that to entertain opinions beyond the vulgar, 
is the way of being reputed rare and excellent wits ^ 
they taking pleasure even to vent such opinions as- 
something mysterious, belonging to none but men of 
great knowledge, and grounded on cleep and weighty 
reasons ; although they be not too much perswaded 
themselves of what they affirm. So that if such men 
do not take great care on that hand also, they shall 
not fail to be seized on by the aforementioned vanity 
and whilst they go about to perswade others of what 
they are not perswaded themselves, they shall insensi- 
bly fall into that very belief ; like a liar, who after 
having often related one and the same untruth, or 
at last believes it to be a truth ; or at least they shall 
in the end fall into those unquietnesses, may be's,, 
and indififerencies, which I have mention'd instead of 
attaining that state of solid tranquility and sublime- 
knowledge, which they promised, and wherewith- 
they flatter’d themselves. 

Lastly there is no doubt, that though we have this 
inclination to learn, yet we are withal very lazy ; we- 
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desire indeed knowledge and trulh, but we would have 
it very cheap, without much labour and watching, 
which are irksome things, and often disturbing our 
health, yet necessary evils if we will know thoroughly 
the least thing, and make ourselves capable to give 
a solid judgment thereof. And thence it comes, that 
if we be not constantly upon our guard, and contend 
not perpetually with our slothfulness, we shall soon 
come to flatter our selves with this belief ; that to 
know things, there need:» not so much painful study ; 
and so not being to resolve upon an unecssant labour, 
we suffer ourselves to be easily surprized with that 
appearance of truth, which shineth forth in tlie reasons 
commonly produced by these gentlemen, called 
Us esprits torts ; instead of seriously examining them, 
that so they may not be made to appear to us beyond 
wbat they contain of strength, nor the force of those 
that make against them be bid and disguis'd *, as often 
enough happens, either by ignorance or prevention, 
or .else by the vanity and presumption of those persons, 
that make it their business to dogmatize ; or lastly, by, 
I know not what, unhappy pleasure we generally 
take in suffering things to be exaggerated to us, or in 
exaggerating them ourselves, tending to nothing else, 
than pleasantly to deceive one another. 

Thus, my dear friend, to tell you freely my thoughts 
of your design ; methinks, that in Philosophy, and 
especially in the study of those high matters which 
you undertake, there is no middle way : I mean, that 
cither wc must, without so much subliming our wits, 
suffer ourselves to be sweetly carried away by the 
current, which so many men of good sense, and that arc 
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reputed honest persons and good philosophers, do foil 
( which to me seems to be the best and surest, as v, 
because of the great labour, this study demands, as 
the danger there is, that in philosophizing but 
halves, and not penetrating things to the bottc 
we get nothing by the bargain but disquieting doul 
making us unhappy the rest of our days, and leavi 
us often very vicious, and uneasie to society ; ) or el 
if we will philosophize, to do it to purpose, a 
that, without fearing the labour, and without sufieri 
our selves to be surprized by the vanity of coveti 
to pass for extraordinary wits, as also without sufi 
ing our selves to be carried away by that unhap 
inclination of desiring to live without a master a 
a Law ; that, I say, without these, we fall resolut 
upon the study, and from a pure love to truth, 
become obstinate in weighing and weighing again 
that comes before us, in meditating, writing, conversi 
debating ; in a word, in forgetting nothing of w! 
may contribute to improve our understanding, and 
render it more intelligent. 

As to what at present you demand of me by yi 
last, that I should impart to you what came i: 
my thoughts when I was discoursing with our Dane 
raend-kan, the learned gentleman of Asia, about 
those matters, you are now applying your studies 
I shall tell you freely, and without flattering my s 
that you might address your self to a more intellig 
person than me, but to none, that hath, studied. th 
with more care, then I have done. For I have 
only contented my self, exactly to weigh the reas 
of all that ever I could come to see ofi both anci 
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■and modern authors, Arabians also, and Persians, and 
Indians; but I have farther conferr’d an hundred times 
with whatever great men I could any where meet 
with, so far as that I have often ftiin'd, when I was 
with those Esprit: sorts^ as they will be call’d, that 1 
was not averse from their sentiments, to the end that 
they might conceal nothing from me. Put that being 
a thing of great prolixity, It will be better, since you 
are now on the way to return into Europe, to refer 
that matter to our meeting there, when we shall be 
able by word of mouth better and more conveniently 
to declare our thoughts to one another. Yet not* 
withstanding, that I may not seem to be careless of 
your desire, I shall in the mean time tell you thus 
much of the nature of our understanding, that it seems 
to me very rational to believe, that there is sometiiing 
in us more perfect and excellent, than all that which 
we call body or matter. 

You know, according to the idea that Aristotle 
hath given us of the first matter of things, that 
nothing can be imagin’d so imperfect, as it. For, in 
short,' to be nothing but a certain neque quantum, 
neqiu' quale, is, methinks, to approacli to a nothing as 
near as may be. You know also, that all the perfection 
and proprieties, wliich Democritus and Epicurus 
attribute to their primitive bodies, or to the first and 
sole matter of things, comes in a manner to this 
that there are certain small and very solid beings, 
without any vacuity in them, and indivisible ; all having 
some particular and essential figure, so that there 
is an infinite number of round ones, ( for example ) 
an infinity of pyramidal, an infinity of square. 
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and infinity of cubkk, hooked, pointed, triangular 
ones ; and so an innumerable number of other 
kinds of different figures ; all moveable of their own 
nature, and of an unimaginable celerity ; yet some of 
them more proper for the sensible motion of concre- 
tions than others, that is to say, disengaging and se- 
parating themselves, or for flying sooner and more 
easily away than other in the dissolution of compounds, 
according as they are more or less small, or more or 
less round, or more or less polish’d and slippery : and' 
lastly, that they are all eternal by their nature, and 
consequently all incorruptible and independent (as they 
pretend;) though they be without any sense, reason 
and judgment. You know, I say, that all the proprie- 
ties of their little bodies come, very near, to what I 
have now said ; of which I desire you to 1)6 mindful^ 
that so we may hereafter judge, whether they be- 
capable of what is ascribed to them. 

Yet, to take nothing from the force of their princi- 
ples, and to undeceive you ; if you believe, I have cast 
off atoms, 1 shall avow to you frankly, that the more 
I consider that division to infinity of any portion of 
finite matter, the more absurd and unworthy of a 
philosopher it seems to me : and I believe the 
reasons, which are alledged to prove it, to be as cap- 
tious as those, which Zeno, supposing, this same divisi- 
bility brought to prove, that there was no motion since 
mathematical points, lines and superficies, which 
have no being but by the understanding, and are- 
without profundity, ought not to be transferr’d and 
applied to bodies physical, which cannot be without 
all the dimnsions and are the workmanship of Nature t 
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to which add, that a philosopher ousl»t to avoid, a> 
tnuch as is possible, to dive into infinity, tliat being a 
-deep and dark abyss, which often scrvctli men for 
nothing else but to hide themselves, and in which the 
wit of man is at a perfect loss. 

Moreover, I acknowledge, I am still of that opinion, 
■not only, that atoms arc indivisible, because they arc 

little portions of matter, or little hard bodies, resisting 
and inpcnctrabic ( proprieties as essential to matter, 
as extcnsionl and because they arc pure, matter con- 
tinued, without any parts that arc only contiguous, 
and of which each hath its particular and^ determinate 
superfice ; but also that the separation, disjunction or 
dissociation of parts, meerly contiguous in a compound, 
is, in my judgment, the only division conceivable : so 
that 'tis not possible, not only to divide any atome, 
that is, any portion of matter purely continuous, 
though we should suppose it as long as a needle since 
that to divide it with scissers for example, or other- 
wise, you must come to some penetration, which is 
inconceivable to us ; and than it must needs be, that 
something of the needle, some portion or some part 
(if it may be said, that there are parts in a whole, 
where there are no contiguous one) do yield, and yet 
that tis inconceivable, how it were able to yield to 
the scissers, that should press it, or to make other, 
anteriour ones, yield without penetration ; and that 
the more, because the parts pressed, and the parts of 
the scissers that should press, are both of them of 
the same nature and the same force, both hard, re- 
sisting and impenetrable. So that the doctrine of 
atoms hath this great advantage, that .it doth not so 
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much as suppose its principles, by demanding to 
out of meer favour the indivisibility of the pric 
bodies ; forasmuch as it even cannot be cone 
that they are divisible ; nor, how out of soft, yie 
and divisible principles there should result a 
pound that’s hard ; nor, how two most subtil poi 
of matter, coming to hit one against another, s 
not resist each other by their hardness, witho 
ducing themselves into some dust of smaller par 
Besides, this doctrine demands not, to have it gr; 
out of meer grace, that there must be little 
spaces betwixt the parts of bodies compounded, 
subtil soever you may devise a matter to fill them 
seeing it is likewise unconceivable, not only 1 
motion should be able to begin in pleno (where 
perfectly full) but how the parts themselves of 
most subtil matter, that must have their parti 
figures defin’d and determin’d as well as the b: 
can be so perfectly disposed as that there shoulc 
still remain some of those little spaces betwixt ther 

I shall further acknowledge to you, that I 1 
it may, in the atomical way of philosophizing, be 
well and very rationally conceived, that there j 
compound of so admirable a figure, composition, 
and texture of parts, taking in' the body of m 
self, but that it may be formed by the concourse, 
and particular disposition of their little bodies, 
atoms, provided there intervenes a guiding and 
lating cause, intelligent enough for that purpose. 

I shall likewise confess, that from their - prim 
there might result a compound' so perfect, as 
. -capable of the most difficult local motions that 
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be imagin’d, such as arc, to walk like a living and 
animal substance ; as also, perfectly to imitate the 
singing, weeping, and all other local motions of 
the most perfect animats ; there being no contradic* 
tion at all in it, all watches and so many other artificial 
engines evincing ' it, and not suficring us to doubt of 
the possibility of the thing. 

Lastly, I shall very willingly agree, that the sect 
of Democritus and Epicurus, ( it being suppos’d that 
the atoms are the workmanship of the almighty and 
all-wise hand of God,) hath very great advantages 
above the rest, in tliat it can give a more probable 
reason of a great number of considerable effects 
of nature, where others come short; and in my 
opinion, there arc none but such as have not examined 
things thoroughly, and compar’d other sects with it, 
that can doubt thereof. But to imagine and to per* 
swade my self, that their principles, with all those 
advantages, at length are capable, as they would have 
it, by a particular concourse, order, union and disposi- 
tion, how admirable soever, and even by an intelligent 
guidance intervening, to arrive to the forming of such 
an animal as is man in his operations ; this is. that my 
dear friend, which I could never think possible ; it hath 
ever appeared to me contrary to reasons and good 
sense, and will doubtless, appear so to you, provid- 
ed you have the patience to recollect what you have 
heard an hundred times, and which I am now going to 
repeat to you after my own way. 

It is not that I mean. to preach to you, and to make 
you believe I am become a very good man after my 
return ( a traveller like my self, and brought up in the 
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school of atoms, might possibly do miracles, which I 
know not whether men would believe any thing of ; ) 
be perswaded, that if I take upon me to discource to 
you, it is not out of any vanity or affectation, but from 
my inmost sense, and with all possible sincerity. Nor 
is it, that I pretended, with all this Asiatic preamble, 
to have found any new reasons in the Indies ; expect 
no such thing, I pray : I do almost despair as well 
as Cicero, that men should ever find any thing more 
upon this subject beyond what hath been already 
found. It would be no hard task for me to shew, that 
all what the moderns have said concerning it, is either 
nothing, or nothing new ; there would need no more, 
than to begin with taking up again, with Gassendi and 
Arnault have written about it against Des Cartes, to 
which I find not, that he hath made any answer : and 
it were to be wished, that he had been able to answer 
them so demonstratively and magisterially, as it seems 
he wonld have men believe he did : I should embrace, 
and little less than adore the author of a demonstra- 
tion upon this argument ; and to such an one the 
following verses would be much more deservedly ap- 
plicable, than to that ancient atomist ; 

tci genus humanumgenio superavif, & onines 
Prastinxit Stellas^ exortus uti (Btkereus Sol. 

I shall therefore desire but one thing of you, which is, . 
that you would please to make ( which seems to me 
the only thing to be done here ) a serious reflection 
upon what passeth within us, and upon the operations 
of our understanding .‘ and that thereupon you would 
tell me sincerely, whether you think, that there is 
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proportion between the perfection of those operations, 
•and the imperfection of what we call body or matter ; 
supposing ( what you will easily grant me ) that how 
much soever you strain your mind, you shall never 
conceive any other 'thing in atoms, and generally in 
all that’s body or matter, than those proprieties already 
enumerated, seize, shape, hardness, indivisibility, mo- 
tion ; or, if you will ( which matters not here ) softness 
and divisibility. 

I promise my self, that you will readily grant me 
this request, which Is, to go over again those ingenious 
and agreeable thoughts of yours, that have been drawn 
out of your memories ; and those many other frag- 
ments of the same force of wit that have been left 
behid and generally all those other poetical transports 
and raptures of your Homer, Virgil, and'Horace, which 
•seem to have something of divine in them : and you 
will not refuse in that serenity of- mind and philoso- 
phical temper, wherein sometimes you are in the morn- 
ing to make some reflection upon four or five things, 
that seem to me to deserve very well the attention of 
a philosopher. The first is, that our senses are not 
only struck by bodies so, as the eyes of a statue 
or an automaton, but that we feel their impression, 
the titillation and pain, and that even we perceive 
that we feel, when we say, I perceive that this or that 
pleaseth my taste much more or much less than 
ordinarily ; that my pain is much less or much more 
than it was ; and so of an hundred things else. The 
second, that often we stay not there, but deduce these 
particular conclusions ; we ought therefore to follow 
this; or we ought to shun that : and afterwards, these 
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general ones,; all what is good, is to be followed 
and all what is evil, is to be avoided. The third* 
that we remember what is passed, and condider what 
is present, and fore-see what is to come. The fourth, 
that sometimes we endeavour to penetrate into our 
selves, into that which is inmost in us, as I now do- 
when I am searching what I am ; what is this 
reasoning power that is within me ; what are these 
thoughts ; these Ratiocinations, and these reflections I 
make, reflecting thus upon my self and my operations. 
The fifth, that being resoultely set to meditate upon 
a thing, we sometimes make new discovaries, find 
new reasons, or at least see those that have been 
found already, weighing them, and comparing one 
with another, and sometimes drawing thence such 
consequences, as shall depend from a greater number 
of antecedent propositions, which may be seen as 
tvvere in one view, and concur all to deduce such a 
conclusion; as it comes to pass in all sciences, 
especially the mathematicks ; wherein our .spirit shews 
I know not what force and admirable extent. 

These few reflections might suffice for what I 
demand of you ; and that the rather, because as I 
can say more comes almost to the same thing. But 
you must resolve for once to endure the style of 
these countreys of Asia, the air of which I have 
breathed so long, and to have the patience further 
to cast your eyes on a thing that seems to me very 
considerable ' which is, that we know not only, parti- 
cular things that make impression upon our senses, 
but that our understanding, by I know not what 
admirable force and capacity, taketh occasion to know 
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and to form to it self idea’s of a thousand things, 
that fall not immediately and wholly as they are 
under the senses ; for example, that, ‘man is a reason- 
able animal’ ; that ‘the sun is much bigger than the 
whole earth’ ; that * ’tis impossible, one thing should 
be at the same time and not be’; that 'two things, 
being equal to a third, are equal among themselves’ 
that ‘the absence of the sun causeth the night* ; that 
‘all what’s generated is subject to corruption’ ; that 
‘of nothing nothing can be naturally made’ ; as not 
‘any thing that is, can naturally return to nothing’ ; 

that of necessity there is something eternal and 

un-created in the Universe, God, or the first matter of 
things, or both, or that God created this matter, 
and that either from all eternity or in time : and 
and an infinity more* of other great and vast thoughts 
and remote from matter, of which we scarce know by 
what door they have entred into our mind. 

Now, all these actions, I have been speaking of„ 
that argue so great a force and power, capacity 

and extent of the mind of man ; all those interr 

motions ; that peculiar state which we cannot perfectly 
explain, but yet plainly feel and perceive in our 
selves, when we attentively reflect on what passeth 
Within us, and consider our operations ; all those 
actions, I say, and interiour motions, or whatever 
you will call them, can they indeed to ascribed to 
spirits, to a wind, to fire, to air, to atoms, to particles 
of a subtil matter, and, in a word, to be anything 
that hath no other qualities or proprieties than what 
can be comprized under this word, body^ how small 
and fine and nimble soever it may be into what 
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texture or disposition soever it may be, cast, and of 
what motions soever it may be made, capable ? it 
•cannot : we shall never be able to imagine that 
these things are meer local motions of some engine 
barely artificial, dead, insensible, without judgment, 
without reason : these can never be any of those 
inward actions I have mention’d, as, that I see or 
know that I know ; that I see I reason ; that 1 
see those reasonings, and perceive that I see 
them. 

Moreover, let us a little cast our eyes upon some 
of the main propositsons of Euclid, ( not to speak 
of those of Archimedes, Apollonius, and so many 
others ;) for my part, when I think only on the 
47th. of the 1st. of Euclid, I there find something 
•so great and noble, that I avow to you, I can 
hardly believe that it was an humane invention 
so that I should imagine, that it was therefore that 
Pythagoras, after he had been so happy as to find 
this incomparable proposition, was so ravished and 
transported, that he made that famous Sacrifice to 
thank the Gods, and had a mind to declare thereby 
‘that this invention surpassed the reach of an humane 
understanding. 

Yet I would not therefore say, that there is reason 
to believe, that in man there is a particle of divinity, 
or- some such thing. This is an unreasonable tenet 
•of some Stoicks, and of the Cabalists of Persia, and 
-of the Brachmans of India, who, to ackno^vledge 
•openly the nobleness and perfection of the spirit of 
man, chose rather to cast themselves into this ex- 
tremity, than to believe it to be so base and imperfect, 
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as to be all body and matter. I am far from entertain*- 
ing such a sentiment ; you will see .in the letter to 
l^Iounsieur Chapelain, that 1 cannot believe this to be 
an opinion defensible by a philosopher : but this I do^ 
1 observe in man, as well as those Stolcks and {others^ 
something so perfect, so great and high, that their 
opinion seems to me an hundred times less absurd, 
than that, which holds that in man, and even in the- 
whole universe, there is nothing but body, but bodily/, 
and local motions, but atoms, but matter. 

Lord ! when I think on’t, who is the man, how little- 
of good sense soever he may have, that can perswade- 
himself, that when an Archimedes, a Pythagoras, and- 
others of those great men, had those eflfects 0 / the mind,, 
and were in their deep meditations, there was then- 
nothing in their heads and brains but what was cor- 
poreal, nothing but vital and and animal spirits, nothing* 
but a certain natural heat, nothing but particles of a. 
very subtil matter, ci* nothing but atoms, which 
though they be insensible, and without all understand- 
ing and reason, and do not so much, (according to the- 
doctrine of the atomists,) as move but by a fatal and 
blind motion and hit, [.should yet come to move ahdi 
concur so likely and wonderfully, that, as once by such 
a concourse they had formed the head of those 
^ great men, such as it is with those innumerable organs- 
so industriously order’d and dispos’d j so also they 
should then be so lucky as to form and produce those 
subtil thoughts, and profound meditations ; or rather 
that they should come to move themselves in all those 
organs in so wonderful a manner, as at last fall into a. 
certain order and into a certain disposition anci state, so- 
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marvellous, that they themselves were that conceiving, 
seeing, meditating, those admirable propositions, and 
those divine inventions ? 

Add to this, when we find our selves, upon some 
•affront, or other displeasure received ready to fall into 
choler and rage, and yet stop our passion ; I- pray, thi.s 
internal commander and command, which we feel, thi.s 
kind of obedience, of moderation and retreat, that is 
made, for example, upon the account of some considera- 
tion of honesty, of honour and virtue, and against 
that natural inclination we have to be revenged ; v/hat 
as that interiour motion and state? Can it be rationally 
said, that ’tis nothing but some rollings, counter- 
motions, reflections and peculiar conjunctions, and tex- 
tures of atoms or spirits, or of little masses or 
particles of matter, which are made within those nerves, 
those fine membranes, those very subtil channels and 
organs of the brain, heart, and other parts of the 
body ? These are pure Chimera’s. 

A word more concerning Liberty ; when the appre- 
hension of taking an ill part for a good, we keep our 
selves in a poyse, seeking within our selves all the 
reasons that are for and against, and seriously pondering 
and examining them ; this apprehension, this research, 
this ballancing and the resolution we at last take to do 
or not to do the thing ; all that, all those motions, all 
that inward state and way of being (-1 speak in no other 
terms than they ) shall it be nothing but a fortuitous 
and blind concourse of little bodies ? Is’t possible that 
you can imagine or perswade your self this ? Lucrece 
himself, that sworn partisan of the Epicurean sect, 
could not do it, resolve to attribute to atoms alone 
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those free motions of the will. For if the will, saith 
he, is drawn away from fatality, and raised above des- 
tiny, et fatis avitlsa veluntaSf &c. How can he, with 
all his climmcn or deviation of principles, have be- 
lieved in good earnest and without scruples, that there 
is nothing but body, and nothing done in us, more than 
elsewhere, but by a natural, eternal, independent, 
immutable and inevitable concourse oi atoms ? He was 
•not ignorant, that that being so, neither the will, nor 
any other thing whatsoever could be drawn and 
exempted from that concatenation and eternal and 
inmmutable sequel of motions and causes, that would 
follow and succeed one another by eternal orders ab- 
solutely necessary and unchangeable. 

Besides all this, I could put you in mind of many 
reasons that are wont to be alledged upon this subject. 
You know that great man, who hath collected more 
of them than a score of very good ones. But that 
would be to abuse your patience too much ; and 
besides I see not, that there is much more of any im- 
portance to be considered hereupon, than what I have 
lately represented unto you. 

I could also tell you, how I judge that all objections, 
made upon this point, may be most rationally answer’d ; 
but I know, that you are not a person, for whom 
books are to be made. 1 shall only mention two 
things to that purpose. 

The first is, that ’tis true what they say, that eating, 
drinking, health ; natural heat, the spirits, and a 
good disposition of organs, ( all which are natural 
things, and as they speak, depending from atoms' 
as principles and the first matter ) are things necessary 
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to all those thoughts, reasonings and reflections r 
and, in a word, to all those internal operations 
I have mentioned. This is a thing that cannot be 
denied, and which evey one doth too sensibly experi- 
ment not to aver it : but thence to conclude, that what 
soever intervenes and concurs to form those operations,, 
is only and meerly body, atoms, spirits, subtil matter,, 
is that which, after the least reflection made upon their 
excellency, and upon the imperfection of bodies or 
atoms, or upon the little resembl ance there is in 
qualities to those operations, can never with any good 
sense be granted : so that, methinks the most that 
might be allow’d, would be, that the atoms, and spirits,, 
and all those other things alledged, are indeed neces- 
sary as conditions or dispositions, or the like, and not 
as the first and . absolute principles, and as the total 
cause of the operations ; but that there is requisite- 
some other thing than all that, sometimes nobler,, 
higher, and more perfect. 

The second thing is, that ’tis also, that we cannot 
form a right, or, as they speak, a next and positive-' 
idea of what is above a body or of any thing that is 
not body : this, indeed, we cannot do, in ray opinion, 
whilst we are in this mortal state so strictly united 
to the body ; the dependance of the bodily senses, 
that so much confine and obscure the light of our 
understanding, hinders us from it : but I see not that 
thence it is to be concluded, that therefore there is 
really nothing above body, or atoms, or matter. For, 
how many things are there, of which we have no such 
positive idea, which yet reason obligeth us to avow 
that they have a real being ? Or rather, how few things 
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are there, of which we have any true idea’s ? Have 
these philosophers themselves any positive idea of 
their atoms? They acknowledge that their smalness 
is such, that it cannot be so* much as imagin’d by hear- 
ing this word “atom” pronounc’d or explain’d : so far 
are they from being capable to fall unjder our senses, 
and from imprinting in us a true and positive idea ; 
and yet notwithstanding they believe, and conclude 
from reason, that they are. A mathematician, hath he 
the positive idea of the magnitude of the sun ? It is so 
prodigious, and so far remote from the capacity of the 
senses, that we are not able even so much as to imagine 
it such as it is ; and yet for all this, there is none that 
is not fully perswaded and convinced thereof by the 
force of demonstrations, and that knows not per- 
fectly, that he exceeds by far the bigness of the globe of 
the earth. And besides, it is not true, that the nature 
of a thing may be known two manner of ways ; either 
positively, as when it falls under some one or more of 
our senses, or as when we give a positive definition 
thereof; or negatively, by saying what it is not Now 
1 shall grant, that we are not capable to know the. 
principle of our operatioos or Ratiocinations by the 
first way, to say what it is, and how those operations 
are made and produced. Alas 1 we are not so happy ; 
we should need other senses far more perfect than all 
those we have. We are not born to dive and philoso- 
phize so far : 

hivtda praclusit sfieciem natura videndi. 

But we ought also to acknowledge, that at least we are 
capable to know it after ' the second way : so that, if 
we cannot say truly and posittvly what it is, we can 

29 
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at least say, and certainly know what it is not : I mean" 
that from the perfection of the operations, which we 
do evidently see to be such as that they have no 
proportion with all those proprieties and perfections of 
atoms, and do universally surpass the reach of what is 
meerly body ; we can deduce a certain conclusion, that 
the principle of such operations, and those operations 
themselves must needs be something above all that's 
body or corporeal. Which is here sufficient for me, who 
at the beginning engaged my self no further, and 
pretend not, that we can make a true and positive idea 
of that principle ; but only that we can and ought to 
conclude by Ratiocination, that there must needs be 
something, as hath been said, that is far, more perfect 
and far more noble than all that is in the rank of ' 
bodies, whatever its being or nature may be. 

But shall I make an end, fully to discover unto you 
my thought? You well know, whether- I am a person 
that taketh pleasure in vaunting, or in forging un- 
truths, or to speak things at random in a matter so 
important as this. It cannot be denied, that there is 
a very great difference between the operatioris of 
brutes, and those admirable operations of man,' of 
which we now treat : I speak not only in respect of 
those of their outward senses, but also in reference to 
those of their inward ones, or their imagination. All 
that is so much beneath the reasoning of man, that we 
must avow, there is nor any proportion and that those 
of man a very differing and infinitely more perfect ‘ 
principle. Notwithstanding all that (and this is the 
thought I would declare to you) I should think that 
person an hundred times ' less absurd’ that should go' 
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about to maintain, that in the principle of those 
operations of brutes, whether it be of their internal or 
even their external senses, there were somewhat more 
perfect than corporeity and all that may be understood 
and comprehended under the name of body, or matter, 
or spirits; than him, that should^pretend the principle 
of the operations of man were meerly corporeal : so 
much do I take this opinion to be out of all reason, 
and unworthy of a man of good judgment Certainly 
it can he no serious philosophy ; it can be nothing but 
an excess of vanity, that hath cast those philosophers, 
we have spoken of, into such an irrational extream. 
They doubtless saw, that their sect had great advan- 
tages above all the rest, in being able to explain with 
much ease and probability abundance of the most 
considerable effects of nature, only by local motion, 
and the •order and particular disposition of their 
matter, corpuscles or atoms: and thence they would 
make us believe, that by the same principles they 
could give an account of all, and explicate whatever 
concerns the spirit of man, and the operations thereof. 

My dear friend, have not you and 1 concluded an* 
hundred times, that how much soever we strain’d our 
understanding, we could never conceive, how from 
insensible corpuscles there could ever result any thing 
sensible without the intervention of any thing but 
what’s insensible ; and that with all their atoms, how 
small and how nimble soever they make them, what 
motions and figures soever they give them, and in what 
order, mixture, or disposition they range them, yea and 
whatever industrious band they assign them for guid- 
ance, they would never be able (still supposing withb 
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them, that they have no other proprieties or perfections 
than those recited) to make us imagine, how thence 
could result a compound, I say not, that should be 
reasoning like man, but that should be meerly sensi- 
tive, such as may be the vilest and the most imperfect 
worm on earth. How then dare they pretend, that 
they will make it out, how thence can result a thing 
imagining, a thing reasoning, and such an one as shall, 
be the imaginations and Ratiocinations themselves ? 

For my part, if you’l believe me, let us lay aside all 
that presumption and vanity of those espriis foris\ 
let us not pretend to be able to explicate the nature of 
the principle of our reasonings in the same manner, as 
we might do the other things that fall under our 
senses, and let us not play the Geometers upon it. We 
are not, as I have already said, happy enough for that ; 
’tis a thing which cannot be done in this mortal state, 
and in this great dependance from the corporeal senses 
in which we stand. Yet notwithstanding we ought 
to form a higher idea of our selves, and not to make 
our soul to be of such base alloy, as those philosophers,- 
too corporeal in this point, would have us do. We 
ought to believe for certain, that we are infinitely more 
noble and more perfect than they make us, and re- 
solutely maintain, that though we cannot exactly know 
what we are, yet we know very well and very certainly, 
what we are not ; which is, that we are not altogether 
»f mire and dirt, as they pretend. Farewel, 
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ABABiLE,*see Nile. 

Abouysina Ulzaman, the Avicenna, 247 
Academies, 210 
Accompts, books of, 194 

Achara, (Assam) Raja of, 152 Meer Jumla 
invades the country of, 152-64 

Acliar, ( Iswara ) Immovable or Immutable, 305 
nature and essence of, 324-26 

Achiavel, House of Pleasure to the ancient 
Kings ol Cashmeer, 385 ; description of the, 385 

Adalet-kahay, Chamber of Justice, 246. 

Adrican, Monsieur, Commander of the Factory 
at Surat, 116,124 

i^thiopea, see Ethiopia. 

Alquinoctical, 418. 

Afgans, 68 

Africa, the Christian King of, deals in slave- 
trade, 122 

Agah, 45, 1 14 and Daneshraand Khan, 125 et. scq. 

Agamemnon, 296 
Agat, stone, 279 

Agaus, country of, 128,' 417,419 

Agra, capital town of the empire, 31 
— fort of, 57 ; surprised by Sultan Mahamoud, 

59 ; prison of Shah Jehan, 
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— Shaista Khan Governor of, 155 ; Missionaries 

of, i 57-59 

— built by Akbar, 268 ; description of, 270*81 

— site of 270 and Delhi compared to, ib, ; named 

Akbar-Abad by Akbar, 268 

— Church and College of the Rev. Fathers, 
the Jesuits in, 270-72; thirty Christian 
families dwell in, 270 ; trade carried on by the 
Hollanders and other nations in, 275-76 

— Akbar’s monument in, 276. 

— description of’the famous Taj Mahal of, 276-St 

Aguacy-die ( ^kcish-dip ) light of Heaven, 

description of the, 345-46 

Agy, ( Hajee ) a pilgrim, 105. 

Akber-Abad, see Agra, 

Albeck, 2. 

Alcoran, (A1 Quoran,) the 7, 60, 64, 127, 147, 

227, 272, 379, 3S0. 

Aleppo, 122, 129 
Alexander, 52, 53, 142, 359. 

Alla-Coully, chief officer of Morad Baksh, 66 
Allaverdi-kan, chief captain of Sultan Sujah, 
his treachery, 74 ; his son appointed to the 
Governorship of Scind, 167 

Almond, iS^j, 232 
Almoner, 169 

Aly, scn-in-law of Mahomet, 7, 1S8, 191 
Aly-Merdans,_ partisans of Aly, 7 
Aly-Merdan-kan, (Aliraardan Khan) Governor, 165, 166 
Amazon, the Tartarian, story, of, Jii seq. ’ 

Amba, ( amra or ambs) mangoe, description 
of the fruit called, 233 
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Ambir, 173 

4\mbai<.ii{or, ICxtraortlinary, 195 
Amber, uicd in iJic scf.i.;Iio, 20J 
Ambrose, Rev. Father, 1C9 ; much respected 
by Su.iji anil saved from pjlh;;e. ic\) 

Amedavad, 28. 70, 82, 38 , l<», 275 ; Guvernur 
of, deserts Data, *,^4 

America, 1S2 

Am*ka.s, ^ilic AmhhU) I’lacc of Audience, ' 
de«cription of the, 2|2*4-j; Kilim's ihrunc in 
tUc, 24 j ; Kinjj i;i**Cb audience in the, ib. ; fjrcat 
roial feast and cnlcrtaUtmciit iicld hi the, 

25 t' 57 ; magnificent adornment of the. 253 
ct iupra; the ceremony ol the Kln-’s’ and 
Omrahi’ \\cii»hinj; in the, ' 25; 

—in field lent, dciCriplion of the, 33d ; 

referred to, 3 lli 317 

Amsterdam, 221 
Ananas, (.\n.irash) JOQ 
Anatoha, 208, 

. Aintomj’, 305 ; the Gcritilcs’ imperfect know- 

led{»c in, 3t7*t8, 330 

Andalasla, King of, 139 
Antartique pole, 406 
Antioch, plains of, 208 
Apollonius, 440 
A‘{jui>*^re, 'S/o 

Apricocics, 108, 225, 232, 391 
Arabia, ibc happy, 2, 182, 183 ; Ambassador 
'of, I2t ; liorscs come from, 123, 1S4 

Arabian vests, 12C ; mode, 231 
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Arac, the country liquor, 237, 41 1, 412 

Archimedes, 440, 441 

Arctique pole, 406 

Architecture, the five orders of, 277 

Aristotle, 142, 323, 145, 422,431 

Aristotalis, 247 

Arkiko, isle of, 2,123 

Armenian, 2. 271, 302 ; Christians, 273 

Army, the, Shaista Khan as Governor General 


of, 155; Raja Jay Sing General of, 170 

Arnault, 436 

Arrows used as weapon in battle, 44-47 ; used 
in hunting, 353 

Artillery, . 6 ; of Aurungzebe, Frenchmen 
serving the, 345 Great Mogol’s, 191, 197; of 
the Stirrup, description of the, 328-29 

Artisans, condition of the, 209 et supra ; of 
Delhi, description of various trades of the, 

241-42 ; of Cashmeer, . 375 

Asia, 227, 232, 269,430 ; decay of the empires 

of, 1 31, 180; its causes, 206 ; map of, i8i 


Asiatic States, 218 
Asmire, ( Ajmere ) 82, 83, 84 
Aspex, a kind of tent, 253 
Astrologers, 142 ; carry on their oracular pro- 
fession in Delhi, 226 ; . ridiculous story of 
a Portuguese, ib. ; Kings' and Lords’ habit 
of consulting the, ^ 227 

Astrology, Judiciary, elaborate description of, 142 

Astronomers, European, 318 . 
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Astronomy of the Gentiles, an account and 
a review of, 

Atech, Father, story of his religious disputes 
with the Mullahs belbre /ehangir, 272 

Atek, i86 
Atex, 369 

Athen-ba-bed, ( Atharva Veda ) 305 
Athens of India, (Benares) 313, and see Benares. 

Augans, (Afghans) 186,199 
Augustian Friar, i6o. 

Augustinians, 409. 

Aureng-Zebe, 4; his character*sketch, 8; 
becomes a fakeer, I'b.; rebels m the Decan, 23 ; 
writes a letter to Morad Baksh inducing 
him to join his army, 22-23 *> sends him a 
present of one hundred thousand Rupees, 23 ; 
marches against Dara with Morad Baksh, 39-30; 
comes in sight of Dara*s army, 43 ; fights with 
Daras at Samguhur, 44 50; gains a complete 
victory over Dara ib ; bis dissimulation, 

54 ; writes letters to Raja Jay Sing and to 
Dahl Khan inducing them to come over to 
him, 55 

— arrives near the fort of Agra with Morad 
Baksh, 57 ; imprisons Shah Jehan and 
Begum Shaheb in the fortress of Agra, 62 ; 
writes a letter to Shah Jehan, ib. , in- 
tercepts 'some letters of Shah Jehan to Dara, 

63 ; goes in pursuit of Dara, 64, 67 ; fondles 
Morad Baksh, 65 ; causes him to drink to 
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143-150; appoints Governors to several 
provinces, 167; sends Raja Jay Sing', the 
General of the army and Sultan Muazim 
in the Decan against Sivaji, 170 ; declares 


Sivaji a Raja, and grants a pension to lus son 
ib.; invites him in Delhi, t/i 

—settles a pension on Raja Jay Sing's son, 171 
—an account and the reason of his "voyage" 
to Cashmeer, 328 ct supra ; rewards the 
Cashmeerian and Mogoliaii poets, 573 

Aureng-Abad, 169 ; the amount ofland-rcvcnuc 
contributed to the imperial treasury by^ 425 


Avergne, mountains of, 378. 

Ava, 21(5. 

Avcrocs, 317, 

Avicen, 317. 

Aysa, Jesus, 274, 

li 

Baba, 24. 

Babagy (Bibdjec) 24. 

Babarco, pearls of, 1S4 

Babel-mandcl, straight of, I, 123, 1S3, 361,368, 403, 418. 
Babilonian transmigration, 158. 

Baganala, subah or province of, ^thc amount of 
land-revenue contributed to the imperial trea- 
sury by, 426 

Bagnagucr, 16, 17. 

Bajazet, King, 149,150. 

Bakchis, (Bakshee) master, 45, 152. 

Balauches, 1S6, 199, 
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Balk, King of, sends an Ambassador at the 
Court of Aurungzebe, 107 ; dry fruits of, 
imported in Delhi, 233 

Ball-bocara, fresh fruits of, imported in Delhi, 1^4 
Bamguyre, ( Bhimgarh ) -18 

Bander-Abbast, 183, (Bander-Abbasy) 184.236; 

voyage of the Indians to, 403 ; referred to, 408 
Banian, (Buniah) Heathen merchant, anecdote 


of a, illustrating the custom of Kings' in- 
heriting the properties of their subjects, 146 ut 
infra ; the Bescue (Vaisya) commonly known 
by the name of, 305 

Banque, Sultan, lor, ro2 ; captured with his bro- 
thers, sisters and mother by the King of 
Aracan, XO4-105 

Bararaoule, 369 ; mountains of, 367, 400 ; des- 
cription of the temple of the Peer at, 3S6-8S 

Barbaries, see Fungis. 

Barnt, a fine silk manufacturing place, 410 

Bassora, Prince of, 121 ; horses come from, 184 

Batavia, General of, 117 ; an embassy sent to,_ 
by Shaista Khan, i6r 

Baunes, (Bdn) arrow, 45. 

Baute, (Buddha ?) the seventh or the atheistical 
school of philosophy of the Gentiles, 315 

Bazars, (Basar) the, market place, 133, 167 
Bazar, in Delhi, 240; astrologers of, 217; 
roasted or dressed meat-stalls and flesb shops 
of, 234 ; ill condition of the workmen of, 239 

Bazars, royal, in tents, description of the, 34^-43 
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Beara, see Patna. 

Bedouin, 421. 

Begum-Saheb, her beauty 9 ; passionately at- 
tached to her father, ib. ; extremely enriched by 
pensions and presents, ib. ; her character-sketch 
ib. infra; anecdote of her amours, lo-ii ; im- 
prisoned with Shah Jehan, 62 ; refd. to, 55»59 328 
Beig, (Bey) of the Red Sea, i 
Beiloul, depopulated sea-port, 123 
Bcmbcr, 327, 361, 378 ; description of, 364 ; 
marching from, to Cashmeer, 365-66 

Bcmber, mountains of, 377 
Benares, 78 ; the great seat ofSanskrit learning, 

3t3 ; a great library of Sanskrit books at, 314 ; 
the University of the famous Pundit, at, 320 

Bengale, kingdom of, 12, 150, and State of 
21, 156; government of, 152; King of, 155, 

155; Governor General of the army of, 265; 

Shaista Khan Governor of, 167 ; great buffalos 
of, 245, 341 ; mangoes of, 233 

— two Mcn-of- War sent to, by the General of 
Batavia for the assistance of Shaista Khan, 162 

Bengale Lower, 156 ; Rajas of, 78, 

— Gulf of, 152, 156, 285; Bay of, 157, 

Bernard, a French physician and surgeon at 
Jehangir’s Court, 257 ; his love episode with 
a Kenchen or nautch-girl, 257-59 ; his great 
influence at the Court and with the Lords for 
his successful curses, ' 25S 

Bernier, Francois, the reason of his setting out 
on travel, 1 ; changes bis resolution and the 
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cause thereof, 2 et supra; obliged to take a 
salary from the Grand Mogul (Shah Jchan) in 
the quality of a physician, 4 ; eulogises the 
women of India for their courage, 37-38 ; com- 
pares the Mogul army with the European 
forces, 52 

—accompanies Dara in his flight as his family 
physician, 86 ; Dara is compelled to leave him 
for want of conveyance, S7 

—adventures of, with the free-booters of the 
Koulli tribe, SS 

— sees Dara led triumphantly through the streets 
of Delhi, 94 ; his reflections on the out-burst of 
popular feeling at Dara’s distress, ib. ; moral- 
ises on Jewan Khan’s treachery and fate, 97 

— flings at the Kings of Hindustan, 101. 

—gives the probable account of the fate of Sul- 
tan Sujah’s family, 105 

— learns from an old Portuguese woman about 
the secret love-intrigues of the seraglio, 120; 
remarks on Christianity prevalent in Ethiopia, 

123, supra; extols the qualities of i\urungzebe, iSo 
—on the extent, 180-82, on the riches, 185-9S, 

202-204, on the forces, 188-201, on justice, 

216-20, of Hindustan ; on the circulation of 
gold and silver, 182-85 ; on the causes of the 
decay &c., 204-20 

— discusses at length (giving reasons ) the 
poverty of the people of India, 104 et seq. 

— praises the houses in Delhi, 231 ; deplores 
the want of good wine, and warns people not to 
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drink wine in a hot country, 237 ; describes the' 
artisans of Delhi and their trades, 241-42 ; 
bis views on the numerous hereditory castes 
or classes in trade, '242 ; his strong dislike for 
the music in the Ndgrd-khana, 243 ; eulogises 
the King for his strong sense of justice, 247 ; 
expresses much aversion at the mean flatteries 
and adulations of the Omrabs and people in 
general before Kings or great personages, ib, 
and towards himself, 247-48. 

— gets admission into the seraglio for treat- 
ment of a lady, 249 ; repudiates the custom of 
allowing the Kenchens or nautch-gjrls to enter 
the houses of Omrabs and rich men, 256 ; finds 
. fault with the architecture of the Great Mosque 
of Delhi but praises it, 262, 

—feels the want of sarats or inns in Paris 
like those of Delhi, 264 ; describes the habits 
etc. of the gallant people of Delhi and compares 
them with those of Paris, 265-66 ; enthu- 
siastically declares Paris as the fairest city in 
the world, 270 et supra. 

— on Christian Mission and the Missionaties in 
Hindustan, 272-7$ 

— goes with a French merchant to see the Taj ' 

JIahal, 277 

— ridicules the religious rites and ceremonies 
observed by the Gentiles on a solar-eclipse, 282-83^ 
— on the custom of allowing public women to 
dance in the temple of Jagannatb, 2S7 

—describes the incident at the death of one 
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Bandidas, 288-90 ; he goes to dissuade the 
wife of the deceased from burning herself on 
^the funeral pyre of her husband, 289; describes 
the scene of burning of a woman with her 5 
companions, at which he was an eye-witness, 
290-92 ; his prudential views on Sutteeism, 
292 ; description of another incident, 292-94 ; 
a third, which he witnessed along with other 
Europeans on his way from Surat to Persia, 
294; his indignation at the Brahmans, 
the promoters of Sutteeism, 294-95 ; describes 
a more terrible custom of burying women 
neck- deep after the demise of their husbands, 
— his remarks on the Yogis or ascetics, 299-302 ; 

compares them with Christian Monks, 

— engaged in translating the philosophical 
works of Gassendi and Des Cartes into 
Persian language, 

— on the Theology, Mythology, Philosophy 
and Sciences of the Gentiles, 305-327 ; on 
cow-killing, 306-307 ; on' the secret of the 
prohibition of cow-killing and beef-eating 
among the Gentiles, 

— his indebtedness to M. Abraham Roger, 
M. Henry Lor, the Rev. Fathers Roa and 
Kircher for many valuable informations he 
received about religion, manners etc. of the 
Gentiles, 312; laughs at and holds to ridicule 
the philosophy of the Gentiles, 315-16; his 
conference with the Pundits of Benares on 
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idol-worsbip etc, 32o-26;hi5 concluding remarks 
on religion, sciences elc. of the GciUilcs, 320 
^-gives an exhaustive account of his “voyage'* 
with Aurungzebe to Lahore, liember and 
Cashmeer, by way of several letters, 337 ct 
seq. : his preparations for the voyage, 330 seq. ; 
his second letter containing the number and 
^magnificence etc. 334*59 ; third letter relating 
to the description of Lahore, 3S9*f>0 ; pur- 
chases a little Cashmerian tent, 361 ; fourth 
letter in which he describes the unbearable 
heat of the country, ib ; fifth letter on the 
danger and difficulty of crossing the boat- 
bridge, 361-63; sixth and seventh letters on 
the unbearable hear, 363-64; eighth letter 
containing a description of liember, 364-6/ ; 
ninth letter on the state of the kingdom 
of Cashmeer, the “Paradise of Indosian,*’ 367-398 
— engaged in translating the history of 
Cashmeer from Persian language which was 
compiled by order of Jehangir, 367 ; 
enthusiastically admires the natural beauties 
ol Cashmeer, 373-74 ; uses certain tricks to 
look at the women of Lahore and Cashmeer, 

376-77 ; goes to sec the fountain of 

Send Brary, 382 ; goes to witness the miracles 
at Baramula and detects the deception 
practised there by the Mullahs, 386-88 

— his conference with the physician of Lihssa 
about the condition, manners customs, religion 
elc. of that country, 394*96 
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— discusses the “five demands ” ' ''398-4-23 ; 
answers the first demand, 399-400 ; second 
demand, 401-404 ; third demand, 404-408 ; 
fourth demand, 408-416 ; fifth demand, 417423 
— describes his voyage from Pipli to Hughli, 

413-16 ; sees a lunar rain-bow, ' 414- 15 

— his pilgrimage to Jerusalem, 420 ; becomes a 
guest of M. de Bremen at Rosetta, 431 ; his, 
illness, 421 

— his philosophical observations on “Atoms 
and the Mind of Men,” , 426-48’ 

Beschen, (Vishnu) the Preserver, 308, 325. ; 

Bescue, ( Vaisya ) traffic, commonly called 
Banians, 305 

Betele, (pan) method of preparing and custom 
of chewing the, 11,266,340 

Beths (Vedas) an account of the, 2S6, 307 ; 
doctrines of the, 307-308 ; published by 
Brahma by command of God, 308,; antiquity 
of the, 314; referred to, 315,322,326 

Bhadur-kan executioner, 93, 

Bianes, indigo market at, 275. 

Biapek, (vyapak = all-pervading ) 322,325. 

Bider, taken by Aurungzebe and Meer Jumla 
18 ; referred to, 172, 173, 178 

Billa, 139. ' - 

Biscuit, 415. 

Bisnaguer, 173. 

Blood-Royal, 161. ' : 

Boat bridges, danger and difficulty of crossing 
the with an. army, •. . . ... ^61-62- 

Bocrate, the Hippocrates, 247. 
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Bohemians, 314,357. 

Bokhara, dry fruits come m Delhi from, 233. 
Bonnets. 394. 

Borroughs, 205, 214, 267 

Bouleponges, a kind of beverage or arac, 412. 
Bourdeax, wine of, 411. 

Bows, used in battle, 44, 45. 

Bracelets, for hand and feet, 204. 

Brahma, 2S4, 314, 320-22 ; the Creator, 30S. 

Brahmans, (Brachman) men of Law, 2S3 ; the 
propagators of superstition among the Gentiles, 

286 ; teach various subjects to their pupils at 
Benares, 313-14 ; their disciples endure greatest 
hardships for learning, 313 ; sciences of the, 319 
Brama of Pegu, 215. 

Brampour, 27, 275 ; river of, 33 ; Raja Jay Sing 
dies at, , 174 

Brare, description of the idol-templc and foun- 
tain of, ' 283-85 

Bremen, M. de, French Vice-consul of Rosetta, 421 
Bucephalos, ancient, 359. . 

Burdes, isle of, 178 

Bu7ee, Rev. Father, 6, 226 ; his great influence 
with Dara, 272 

C 


Cairai’a, 525. 

Caboul, (Cabul) 12, iS6, 410; city of, 166; 
kingdom of, 68, 91, 104 ; government of, 112, 

135, 165 ; Governor, Mah^bat Khan, 91, 164; 

Meer Khan, * i6/ 
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— the amount of land revenue contributed to 
the imperial treasury by, 425 

Cadjoue, ^^Khddjua) description of the battle of, 

72-75 ; referred to, 82, 155, 168 

Cairo, Grand, i. 

Caleche, 198. 

Calil-ulla-kan, becomes a Bakshi, 45 ; the “black- 
est treachery” of, 50 and its cause, seq, ; goes 
over to Aurungzebe and Morad Baksh, 53 ; 
referred to, 74, 95 

— Governor of Tatabaker, 97, and Lahore, 167 

Caliph, (IChalifd) the High Priest, 191, 394, 

Camarane, isle of, 423. 

Cambaja, Bay of, 172. 

Canaries, wine of, 236, 411. 

Candahar, see Kandahar 

Candeys, ( a subdh or political division, chief 
town Brampour) the amount of land revenue 
contributed to the imperial treasury by, 425 

Cannons played the first part in the battle of 
Sdmughur, 46 ; Cannoneers, 70 

Captain General, 143. 

Capuchian, 2, 272 ; Missionary, 169, 170. 
Caravan-serrahs, 214 ; an edifice for giving 
shelter and food to travellers and wayfarers in 
Delhi, description of .the, 263-65 ; erected by 
Begum Saheb, 263 ; refd. to, 267, 27a 

Cardan, ( M. Girolamo) 301. 

Carps, 413. 

Cassimere, see Kachemire 
Caste system referred to, 306; intermarriage 
restricted in, ib. 
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Cataja, 396. 

Catay, (the country between Tibet and China) 

King of, ' 139, 397 

Catholics, 272. 

Cavalry, master of the, 330 
Ceilan, (Ceylon) 156, 183,373, 401,408; ele- 
phants of, 46, 93, 174, 259; Portugueses of, 

157 ; voyage of the Indians to, 405 

Chah, (ShSh) King, 172. 

Chah-Abas, eunuch of Morad Baksh, sent to 
besiege Sunt, 23 

Chah'Abbas, King of Persia, 13S*37 ; story of 
an astrologer of the Court of, 144-45 ; con- 
quered Ormuz, idi ; retook Kandahar from 
Jehangir, 165 ; • 

Chah-jean-Abad, city, built by Shah Jehan 
close to Delhi, 223, also see Delhi. 

Chah-Jehan, the reigning monarch, 2 ,* his age 
3 ; his children, ib. ; his sickness, 3, 20 ; division 
among his four sons, 3 ; his daughters, 4 ; his 
wife, ib. ; his policy of assigning four princes 
to separate governments, 12 

— false rumour of the death of, 21 ; writes re- 
peatedly to his rebellious sons to return to 
their respective governments, 29 ; sends Raja 
Jay Sing with Soliman Shekoh against Sultan 
Sujah, 31 ; 

—his Jack of prudence, 60 ; imprisoned by 
Aurungzebe, 62 ; his secret letters to Dara in- 
tercepted by Aurungzebe, 63 ; receives the 
muj-dered Data’s daughter in his care, 
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— humourous anecdotes of the Persian Am- 
bassador's interviews with, 136-3S; style of 
living in prison allowed to by Aurungzebe, 

147; Aurungzebe writes a letter to, 148- 150 

— the destroyer of Christian Churches, 158, 270. 

— his death, 178 ; an estimate of his treasures, 

203 ; value of his famous “Peacock Throne,” 203 
— built a new city called Shahjehanabad, 
contiguous to old Delhi, 223 ; his great skill 
in ascertaining the quality and worth of jewels 
and precious stones, 254 ; great supporter of 
women’s fair ( Khoshroj ) in the seraglio, 256 

— stopped’ the pensions granted by his prede- 
cessors to the Christian Jesuits and demolished 
their Churches in Lahore, 270 ; granted pension 
to a famous Pundit, 320 ; prisoner at Agra, 
refd, to, 328 ; destroyed the idol-temples of 
Cashmeer, 373 ; referred to, 305, 382, 390, 394 

Chah-hest-kan, (Shaista Khan) uncle of 
Aurungzebe, ii, 155 ; his enmity with Dara, 

53 ; appointed to the Governorship of Agra by 
Aurungzebe, 64, 155 ; incites Aurungzebe 
to put Dara to death, 95 ; Governor General 
of the army in Deccan and afterwards Bengal, 

155, 167; his policy, 155 ; made a Mir-ul-Omrah, 55 
— subsequent history of, 155-63 ; declares war 
against the pirates and the King of Arakan, 

161 et seq ; sends an embassy to Batavia, 161 ; 
wins over' the Christian pirates to his cause, 162-63 
Chah-limar, House of Pleasure near Delhi, 328 ; 

Garden of Pleasure in Cashmeer, 
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Chah*Navazc-kan, Aurungzcb’s father*in*la\?,’ 
Governor of Ahmcdabad, 70; honourably 
receives Bara, 71 j betrays him, 84 ; refd. to, 115 
Chah'Soliman, retook Kandahar from Shah ' 
Jehan, 1C6 j succeeds to the throne of Persia, 167 
Chales, ( shwals ) manufacture of in Casbmeer, 375*7C 

Chaloupc (Shwdlup ?) 413* 

Chamdara, 153, 154. 

Champet ( Champat Ray ) certain rebel, 43, 

Chanau, ( Chenub ) 343« 

Chantilly, 269. 

Chapelain, Mp, letter written to, by Bernier, 
from Shirdz, concerning the superistition &c. 
oi the Gentiles of Hindustan, 381.337 j refd. to, 441 
Chapplle, Monsieur, $26 ; Bernier writes him a 
letter from Shiraz, on the doctrine of atoms 
and the mind of man, 426-48 

Chardin, Monsieur, witnesses the burning of a suttee, 294 
Chariot, 86, igS, 264, 329, 353 ; of Jagannath, 28; 
Chategon ( Chattagram, modern Chittagong) 

156 \ pirates of, 161, 163 

Chatrasale, Raja, ( C^hatrasal ) 45 ; killed in 
the battle of Samughur, 

Check-Sadi, ( Shaik Sdad! the celebrated 
Persian poet, the author of the *' Goulestdn '* 7 

Charkeys, ( charki ) revolving native pyrotechnic, 259 
Chimera, 442. 

China, iro, 269, 274. 399 1 King of, 139, 

I53» ; dishes, 184; fugitives of, 216 ; coast 

of, 414 j China*wood, 

China Illustrata, (complied by Father^Roa ) ' 311 
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Cbias, ( ShMh ) 173. iHb', 19^, 393 
Christ, Lav/ of, 373 } death of, 399. 

Ciirbtendom, Stales of, 63. 

Christian, i ; of Huropc, 3 ; called the 
Feriughees, toi, 103, ti6' bigamy among 
the, 156', ditto, amung the Pficstr, ISO 

Chiras, (Sherar.) 104; wine, 63, f/,5, 336,/,l i 
the Carmelites of, 3^9 

Chittes, ( chhits ) “painted cloths/' of Maslipattam, 25 3 
Churches, Shah Jehan demolishes the, 

Cicero, 436. 

Cinamon, 1S3. 

Circasia, slaves of, 131. 

Civil war, preparation made by the four 
princes for, 30 

Cloves, 183. 

Coaches, 264. 

Cochin, 156, 400. 

Coffee, 182, 183. 

Colbert, Lord, the letter on the extent of 
Hindustan &c, written to by Bernier, 180.320 

Colleges, 210. 

Comory, (Comorin) cape, 19,172, 

Concubines, 132. 

Constantinople, 13, 105, 370; story of a 
Jew of, 170 

Consuls, 219, 

Convents, 273. 

Copththes, a sect, 303. 

Cormondel, coast of, 401-403, 40S. 

Corps de Gardes, 241. 
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CotQual, (KotwiI) 246. ' ' ' 

Court, the, manners and etiquette observed 
at, 194*95; Presidal, 

Crowns, ( Eng. coin ), 16, 23, 254. 

Cudgel, 209, 344. 

Cymbal, 382. 

Cynicks; 299. 


Dabir, 16. 

Daka, Dake, (Dacca), too, tot, 152, 153 ; Sultan 
Sujah taken by Christian robbers at. 

Dam, of a river, 52. 

Damaskined, swords, 134. * 

Dambia, province and country of, 133, I 3 $ ; 

referred to, 

Damietta, 420, 

Danech-mend-kan, 4, 5 *, remains neutral after 
the victory of Aarungrebe, 63 ; becomes 
Governor of Delhi, with special privileges, tSy; 
Bernier’s “agab" a man of great culture, 
exempted from daily attendance at the gosl 
khana, 249; gives pension to a Pundit 301; 
keeps an ex-pensioner Pundit, of Dara, 

—tries to convert Bernier by sending him to a 
Peer, or Saint at Baramulab, 386 seq. ; the 
'most learned man in Asi^ 

Dara, bis character, 5 infra; his religion and 
V policy, 6 ; sends an army against Sultan Sujah, 
and another artny against Aurungzebe and 
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I^Iorad Baksh, 30; prepares to advance 
his brothers at the head of an cnormoua af!n>% 30 
—description of his fight with Aurung/.cbe and 
Morad Baksh at Sarnughur, 40, seq, ; his total 
defeat through the treachery of KaHi-uHah 
Khan, 50-52*, flics from the battle-field, $2; 
flies from Agra with family, 55; leaves Multan, 

67 ; honourably received by Shah ^'awa^; 

Khan, at Ahmcdabad./i, but being ultimately 
betrayed by him fights to save himself and 
flies S4; marches towards Tatabakar, S7.S3 ; 
goes to Jiwan Khan, 91 ; treacherously 
plundered, imprisoned and delivered to Mccf 
Baba by Jiwan Khan, 92; conducted to 
Lahore, thence to Delhi, 93 j triumphantly 
led through the streets of Delhi, ib. ; 
popular sympathy in his misfortune and 
greatest indignation against bis captor Jiwan 
Khan, 94 

— apprehension of sedition and mischief on 
behalf of, 95 *, his enemies incite Aurungzebe 
to murder him, ib. ; murdered, and his head 
brought to Aurungzebe, 96; buried in the 
Sepulchre of Humayun, 9<> 

— Pundit or Heathen Doctors’ influence 00,323 ; 
referred to, 305 

— his daughter sent to Shah Jehan and Begum 
Saheb, 96 ; she refuses to marry Sultan Akbar, 115 

— fate of his wife, 96. 

Darius, 4, 52. 

Daud-kan, 56. 
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Daulet-Abad, the capital of the Decan, 15, 20, 

I72“74^ formerly Aurangabad, 425 ; for the 
amount of revenue, see Aurung-Abad. 

Deccan, the, 12, 13, 174, 177 ; Vice-King of, 8 ; 
kingdom of, /jo; Governor General of the 
array of, 155. 

Deccan, kow, (where is Decan?) a war-cry, 73 

Deh Haeari, commander of 10,000 horse, 192 

Dehli, capital town of the empire, 31 ; Oanesh- 
mand Khan appointed the Governor of, 167 

Dehli, descriptionof, 221-269; cUmate of, 222 ; 
excessive heat and dust in, ib.; extent and 
position 225 

—position of the raahal or the seraglio in the 
fortress of, 224; reviewof the militia of the 
Omrahs and Rajas before the King, ib ; des- 
cription of the fortress in, 224 

—description of the barar in the fortress of, 

22s *, description of the two principal streets 
in, 227 ; the magazine in and houses on them, 228 
— an account of the Mansebdars’ of, 228 ; 
subject to constant fires — its causes, 229 ; 
houses of the Omrahs in, 229 seq. 

—description of the riches and the appearance 
of the shops in, 232-35 ; fruit market and 
supply of dry fruits from different countries 
in, 232. 

— living most expensive 10,236; Rajas Jaymal 
and Putta's statues at the gate of, 239; 
description of the interior of the fortress in, 

239 seq.; description of the Great Mosque, 

iQi , . . 261-62 
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Dehli, places of amusement hi and tfie 
of gallant people of— a compari.'ion with 
Paris, 264-66 ; fertility of the country about, 

266 ; description of the scene at tlie river 
during the solar eclipse, 2i>2'S3 

Delil-kan, head of Soliman Shekoh's army, 

32 ; Aurungzebe writes him to come over to 
his (Aurg’s) side, 55 ; distrusted by Soliman, 
his master, 56 ; plunders Soliman Shekoh, 
withRaja Jay Sing, 7^ 

Delirane, (Dil-i-Ydrand) courage my friends, 4^ 
Democritus, 315, 427, 431, 435. 

Demon, 312. 

Dervich, (Darbeish) devout, 7, 127 ; religious 
Heathen, 297. 

Des Cartes, 305, 329, 436. 

Deura, (Debotra ? ) idol-temple, 2S7, 297, 320. 

Deuta, (DevaW) demi-gods, 2S4, 309, 312, 

321 ; the nature and essence of the, 322 

Dgen, (Ginn) evil spirit, 197. 

I^guge, (Yug) Age, of the Gentiles, an account 
of the, 321-22. 

Diamond, soft, i6o. 

Diana, 296. 

Dianet-kan, (Dewanet Khan) 5 ; appointed to 
the Governorship of Cashmeer, 168 ; refd. to 
as Bernier’s friend, 365, 

Dider-kan, eunuch, his love-intrigues with a 
Heathen merchant’s sister, 119 seq. 

Diogenes, 299. 

Dolphin, 413, 414. 

Dou Hazari, commander of 2,000 horse, 192. 
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Dovazdeh Hazari, commander of 12,000 ; horse, 192-93. 
Duaper, (Dv^par) Age, 302. 

Duty, (trade impost) I2t, 126. 

Dutch, the, 237, 40 ^ ; Company of, J97 ; East- 
Indies, 122; army of the, 162 ; vessel, t;6, 177, 

183 ; gunners in the Mogul army, their pay, 

197; pilots, 414; Factory, * 105 

Dutchies, 5, 191. 


E 


Earldom, 5. 

Ear-rings, 204. 

East-Indies, the English and the Dutch 
Companies of, 122. 

Eclipse, solar, in Delhi, a description of, 282- 
83; io Paris in 1654, a brief account of, 281-82. 

£di6ces, Rd^al, 202. 

Eels, 388. 

Egypt, 1, 408, 417 ; extent of land in, 182, 208 ,• 
shepherds of, 306 ; nitrous soils of, 420 ; 
plains of, called Mesre, 128,428. 

Ekbar, the Great, King of the Indies, 165 ; bis 
wars with the Rajas of Chitore refd. 10,239; 
granted pension and permission to the 
Christian Jesuits to build Churches in Agra 
and Lahore 270 ; designed to become a 
Prophet, 271 ; his monunent in Agra, 276 ; 

3. 33. '07, '49, 373, 

Ekbac, Prince Sultan, Aurungzebe’s third son, 

113; Aurungzebe tries io vain to secure 
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Data’s daughter for his wife, 115 ; nomi- 
nated by his father as his heir to the throne, 130 
Elabas, ( Eldhbaz, mod. Allahabad ) battle 
between Soliman Shekoh and Sultan Sujah 
near, 33 ut supra ; Meer Baba Governor of, 

167 ; the amount of land-revenue contributed 
to the imperial treasury by, 425 ; refd. to, yr, 76, 78 
Elands, 245. 

Elephants, of Ceylon, 44, 93, 174, 259 ; of 
Pegu, 93, 174, 349; decorated, led in procession 
before the King in Delhi, 244-45 ; tricks 
displayed by, 245 ; description of the 
combat of, 259-61 

— teeth, 184. 

Elks, 197, 341, 353, 

Eltchy, (Elichi) Ambassador, 137. 

Emaraulds, (emeralds) 374, 

Embary, (ambari) 379, 

Embroidery, 182, 202. 

Emir-Jemla, (Meer Jumla, Mahommad ) the 
Vizier of Aurungzebe, 13 ; his previous history, 

14 et seq ; his trade ships, ib. ; diamond 
mines of, ib.; breaker of idols of the ancient 
temples, 14 ; the^ Feringhees manage his 
army, ib. ; takes Bider with Aurungzebe, i8 ; 
contracts an intimate friendship with Aurung- 
zebe, ib. ; sends rich presents to Shah 
Jehan and persuades him to declare war 
against , the Kings of Golokunda, Vizapur, 
and the Portuguese, 19 

— 'Shah Jehan sends him for an expedition in 
the Decan, 20 ; consents to be a prisoner of 
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Aurungzebe, 25 \ fights against Sultan Sujah 
at the battle of Kh^djua, 73 ; Aurungzebe 
' grows jealous of him, 7 ^ 

— Aurungzebe sends him in pursuit of Sultan 
Sujah in Bengal, 100 : Aurungzebe’s intrigues 
against, 150 seq. ; invades Assam, 150, 152-54 5 
death of. 154; red. to, 175, 17^1 3^S 

Emir-kan, (Ameer or Meer Khan) Mahomet, 
son of Meer Jumla, 15, 151 ; made a Baksht 
by Aurungzebe, 152 ; a pension of Rs. 1000 
granted to, and the Bakshish/p confirmed 
by Aurungzebe, 155 ; rcfd. to I 7 ^» 3^5 

England, 306 j King of, I 39 i ship of, 183. 

English, Company of, East-Indies, 122, 197 ; the, 
subdues Ormuz under Shah Abbas, 161, 
called the Feringhees, 166-; vessels of, 176 ; 
gunners in the Mogul army, their pay, 

197 ; refd. to, 409* 410 

Epicurus, 315, 427,431,435. 

Epicurian, sect, 442. 

Eremite, 298, 300, 302. 

Escurial, 239. 

Eskerdou, (Skardo) capital of Little Tibet, 397. 
Essence, sweet, comsumption of, for the 
seraglio, 202 

Etbar-kan, the eunuch of Aurungzebe, made 
Governor of the fortress of Agra, 62, 112-14 

Ethiopia, 159, 400 j kingdom of, 2 ; King of, 
121,128,129,418; a Mosque in, 127 ; slave- 
trade prevalent in, 122; slaves of, 131 ; 
black-skinned hens of,. 
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Etheopia, embassy of, I2r ; Murat, the Christian 
merchant of, 122 ; standard of Christianity 
in, 123, 127 ; Ambassadors of, refd, to, 417 

Euclid, 4ip. 

Eugenes, <.38 river of, 33. 

Eunuchs, II, 28, 119, 2 , 14 , 340, 349 - 51 - 
Europe, 133, 232, 259, 377, 407 ; called the 
Feringheestan, 139 ; monarchs of, 213 ■, 
pernicious pox in, 237 ; Christians of, 274 ; 
ships of, 406 

Europeans, 221, 400 ; European ships, 309*; 
plants,^ 37S 

F 

Fakires, (Faquir or Fakeer) the poor, 4, 29, 54, 304,326 
— Hindoo sannyasis, see Jauguis. 

— religious Monks, 320. 

Family, Royal, 93. 

Farmers, condition of the, 206 et seq. 

Fateabad, another name of Samonguer or 
Samughur, 43 

Fazel-kan, appointed Khanesaman, 167 ; Prime 
Minister of State, 180, High Steward, the, 365 

Feday-kan, (Fedai Khan,) 113 ; master of 
the artillery, 365 

Feidiha, 250. 

Field-army, 199. 

Field-pieces, 45, 329, 339; of brass, 19S 

Field-throne, 195. 

Finger-rings, 204, 

Flanders, troops of^ 52. 

Florence, 272*; Duke of, 280. 
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Fluds, (or Fludd, Robert) Dr. a physldoo, 324 
FontalnbIcau« 267. 

Foreign Affairs, 125 ; Secretary of State for, 330 
Franc, (French coin) u< 5 . 

France, 63, 180, iSr, t82, 101,331, 227,335, 

306 ; King of, 139 

Franguis, (Fcringhecs ) the fugitive Fortugals 
and other Christians, lol, 103 

Franguislan, the, Europe called, * 39 i *43 

French, the, 70, 89, 90, iCG ; gunner in Mogul 
army and their pay, 197 ; in Aurungreb's 
artillery, 34 

Fresco, 228. 

Friar, 2. 158, 159, 303 ; Augustian, iCa 
Fruits, fresh and dry, import of in Delhi and 
Agra and other places iu India, 184; especially 
at Delhi market, 232 

Fungi, the King of, 123 , 418. 

G 


Gadous, 295. 

Galen, 317. 

Gaileases, tot, 161-62, 

Galleries, arched, in the Am*khas, 253 ; in the 
Taj Mahal, VJ '79 

Galles, isle of, 157. 

Gaily, J, t$ 0 . 

Gamon, the Raja of Little Tibet, 374. ^ 

Ganges, the, river,, 71, too, 296, 319, 374, 396, 

408, 412 : water preserved, 332. 340 ; arms and 
mouths of, 156, 160; mouths of, 
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Gassendi, Monsieur, philosophy of, 302 ; refd. 
to, 282, 326, 329, 436; Gassenclus, 324 

Gavani, (Bhawdni ) 321. 

Gazelles, 197 ; tame, King secs the fight of, 

245 ; hunting the, by the tame leopards, 35 - 

Gemna, (Jamuna) river, 32, 43, 268, 2S0, 282, 

351 ; water of, 333 

Genesis, book of, 374 note. 

Genicb, 321. 

Genios, 312. 

Genius, 309. 

Gentiles, the. Heathens, 188; of Hindustan, 
Bernier’s letter to Mr. Chapelain, concering, 281-327 
Gentiles, the method of creamating dead 
bodies of, 296 ; their custom of removing a 
dying person to a river, 296-97 ; liberal religi- 
ous views of, 308 ; an account of the Mytho- 
logy of, 3 1 1, and a review of the medical 
science of,- 316-18 ; the Geography of, 319 ; an 
account and a review of the Chronology of, 321-22 
Geography, 140, 319. 

Geometers, 448. 

Germans, the, 70, 166 ; pay of the gunners in 
Mogul’s army, 197 ; Jesuits, 309, 399. 

Gidda, ( Zedda ) i ; pretended holy land of 
. Mahomet, 423 

Gihon, 374. 

Gion-kan, (Jiwan Khan) Patan, gives shelter to 
Dara, 91 ; vilest treachery of, 92 ; plunders 
Dara, ib. ; seizes on Dara and delivers him 
to Meer Baba at Tatabakar, ib. ; mobbed in 
the steets of Delhi, 94 ; fate of, 97 ; refd. to, 151, i68. 
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Globe, 329. 

Goa, 2, 156, 178, 197, 226, 400; Portugueses of, 

157; Viceroy of, 159; mangoes 01,233; new 
medical inventions of, 31^ 

Gold and silver, circulation &c. 182*85. 

Golkonda, the King of, his war with Aurungzebe, 

13*14; escapes from the murderous designs 
of Aurungzebe, 17 ; his eldest daughter 
married to Sultan Mahmoud, the eldest son of 
Aurungzebe^ 18, 23 ; Meer Jumla incites Shah 
Jehan to make war against, 19 ; daughter 

77 , 105. 187 : 

—fortress ol, 17, 175 ; kingdom of, 408 ; 
mangoes of, 

—subdued, 18 ; an army sent to, 173*74. 

Gonsalve, Bastian, { Sebastian Gonzales ) mar- 
ried the daughter of the King of Arakan, 

Gonesse, bread of, 234, 

Gosel-kane, (Gosl khdna) place to wash in, 
description of the, 248 ; functions performed 
in the, 249-50 ; compulsory attendance of the 
Omrahs at the, 

—in tent, description of the, 337, 

Gospel, 272. 

Gualeor, (Gwalior) 61, 93, VS • fortress of, 12 ; 

Gouder, (Goadar) 2 , capital of Ethiopia, 123, 128, 418 
Goulistan, (Gulestan) the, 7. 

Goult-chen-raz, (Guls-shan-riz) the Parterre of 
Mysteries, 324, 3^6 

Gourtche, a small town, 397, 
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Gourzberdars, (Guzr-bardar) macc-bearers, the, 

246 ; an account of, 250 ; refd, to, 347, 354 

Grammarian, 140. 

Grandees, 5, 63 ; court of the, 227. 

Grand Mogol, see Great Mogol. 

Grand Seignior, the, 132, 202 ; State of, 214-15 : 
description of, 214 infra ; masquarade of, 263 

Grand Visir, the, 215. 

Great Caliph, see Caliph, 

Great Mogol, empire of the, 2 ; army of the, 189 
infra, 198 ; the Feringhees serve as gunners in 
the army of the, and their pay, 197 ; revenue 
of the, 202 seq. ; artillery of the, 197 ; an ac- 
count and an estimate of infantry of the, 199 

— the number, magnificence and order of his 
tents in field of the, 335 et seq. ; the different 
ways he carried in the field, 346, seq. 

— several methods of his hunting, 351-55 ; par- 
culars of his political divisions and revenue 
of the, 424-26 ; the total amount land-revenue 
of the, 426 

Great Seal, the, 1 14. 

Greeks, the, 2, 302 ; the famous ten thousand, 

52 ; Christian, 

Greek Physician, 2 ; anecdote of a, 129. 

Guergong, (Ghargong) 153. 

Guzratte,(Guzr^t) 12, 28, 70, 82 ; the amount 
of land revenue contributed' to the imperial 
treasury by, . 425 

—government of, 83 ; Jaswant Sing Governor of, 112. 
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Gurgis, slaves, 17 ; States, 172. 

Gurgistan, slaves of, 131. 

H 

Habeche, (Habshi) or Ethiopia, 422. 
HakirO'Daud, physician, becomes an Omrah 
named Takarrub-kan ; he incites Aurungzebe 
to put Dara to death, 

Hakim*iui-Mouluk, 139. 

Half'pike, 44. 

Halt-pike, 353/ 

Hamon, the temple at Mecca, 285. 
Handy-craftsman, condition of, 238 ; causes 
of the decay of, 

Hanscrit, 303, 309, 311, 313, 314; the antiquity 
Harvey, late discoveries of in Anatomy, 305. 
Hary-perbet, mountain of verdure, 371, 

Hasmer (tributary) the amount of land-revenue 
contributed to the imperial treasury by, 
Haoud, ditto, 425, 

Hauze, (Haudz) 346. 

Hazaret, (Hadzrat) King, Majesty, 29. 

Hazary, commander oi a thousand horse, 192. 
Heathen scrivener, love episode of hi« sister 
with Dider Khan, the eunnuch of the seraglio, 
—Doctors, the, d, and see Pundits; merchants, 
see Banians. 

— daughters of the, Mahometan Kings marry 
them for political reasons, ’ 

Hecht Hazary, commander of seven thousand 
^ horse, 
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Heidar- Abad, garden, the. Dara kept at, 94. 

Hermit, the old, of Cashmeer, descr.pt.on 
Bernier’s interview with, ^ 

Hermitage, 37 1 - 
Hippocrates, the, 247* 

Hispahan, (Ispahan) 105, 137* ^ 

Hisotrians exaggerate in describing t e 
numerical strength of the army, 

Hoboys, (hautboys) 242, 243. 

Holland, King of, 139 ; vessel, 163. ^ ^ 

Hollanders, took principal part m reducing 
Surat, 27 ; letter of the, 105 ; trade carried on 
in Agra by the, 275 ; factory of the, at Cossim- 

bazar. 

Holy land of Mahomet, the, i» 

Holy Scriptures, the, 398. 

Homer, 437? 

Horace, 437 * . , r t» 

Houmayon, (Hiimayun) 68 ; sepulchre of, Dara 

buried in, 96 ; refd. to , r t? i 

House Royal, great steward of the, Fazel 

I^nthlg, Royal, 198 5 Great Mogul’s different 
ways of, 351-53 i weapons used in, 353-54 ; vari- 
ous games killed in, 351-53 i lion, manner of, 353 seq 
Hunting master, great, 164, 35 1 > 3 ^ 4 * 

Hyeman, see Arabia the Happy. 

I 

Idol (Jagannath) temple, description of the, 285-87 
Idolaters, see Heathens. 
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Imam, 191. 

Impost, see Duty. 

Incarnations of God Vishnu, 309 ;a detailed 
account ofninc and one would be, 3io-n 

India, women of, their courage and fortitude, 

38 scq.; ships of, 183 

Indians, 3 ; called the Gentiles, 6 ; simple diet of* 

357 ; voyage of the, to diHcrcnt countries, 405 seq 
Indian Kings, the custom ol inheriting the prO' 
pertics of the Omrahs and higher officers who 
die in their service, 145 infra, 149, 19? 

Indian revenue, mode of, loS, 136. 

Indian slaves, 13d. 

Indian vc&sei, a. 

Indies, Missionaries and Christian mission in, 

158-60 j Portuguese in, 162 jFakcers and DarvN « 
shes or pious Heatliens of, 297, also see Jauguies. 
Indostan, extent of, Berniers views on tlic, iSo-82 
Indostan, Kings of, the custom of farming out 
lands as jaigheers to the soldiers and provincial 
Governors by the, and its effects on national . { 
wealth, 204 ct seq ; the custom of giving audi- 
ence twice every day by the, 336 infra 

Indostan, 3', civil wars in, 135 ) peninsula of, 172 

Indostan, Paradise of, see Kachemire ; capital 
cities of, see Delhi and Agra. 

Indostan, revenue of, no • frontiers of, 329. 

Indus, river, I4, 68, 70, 90, 135, 186, 359, 369, 

374, 422, 423. 

Indus, bathing in the during a solar eclipse, 383. 
Infantry of the Great Mogul, an estimate of, 
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Iphegenia, daughter of Agamemnon sacrificed 
to Diana (Artemis), 

Ispahan, see Hispahan. 

Issop, a kind of European shrub, 378. 

J 

Jachin, a big stone of great value, 398, 394, 396. 
Jacobite, 273, 302. 

Jafer-kati, (Jafar Khan) the Vizier, gives valu- 
able prsents to Aurungzebe, 

Jagannath, Jagnarate,(Jaganaath) people throw 
themselves under the chariot-wheels of, 285-86 *, 
a trick devised by the Brahmans about the 
consecrated bride of, 286-87 ’> public women al- 
lowed to dance in the temple of, 287 j town 
and the idol of, 

Jagannat, (with Bengal) the amount of land- 
revenue contributed to the imperial treasury 
by., 

Jahghirs, 193 ; Kings farm out lands as, 204-205. 
Jamul, (Jay Mul) Raja of Chitor, his statue in 
Delhi, 

Japan, 159, 183, 269, 274. 

Jasper, stone, 280, 

Jauguis, (Yogis) an account of the, 297-304; 
cabala of the, 

JeanrAbad, Jehaa-Abad, 223, also see Shah- 
jehan-Abad. 

— Revenue of, 424. 

Jehan-Guyre, 3; his drinking habits, 5, 81, 257 ; 
his toleration of Christianity, 158 ; alley of 
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trees planted by command of, 267 ; Christian 
Jesuits favoured by. 270 ; his contempt for 
Mahometan laws, 271, his great esteem for 
Christianity, 271 seq.; allowed his nephews 
and one Mirza-zul-karim to embrace Christia- 
nity, ib.; the habit, manners and customs of 
the Feringhees adopted by, ib; conflicting 
accounts of his views and policy with regard to 
religion, ib; prosperous condition of the Chris- 
tians under, 272; an edict prohibiting the 

slaughter of cattle granted to the Brahmatis 
by, 307 ; the History of Cashmeer compiled in 
Persian tongue by, 3 ^ 7 * his partiality to an 
strongest attachment for Cashmeer, 

Jelapour, indigo market at, 275, 

Jerusalem, 420. 

jesseigne, Qay Sing) Raja, sent by Shah Jehan 
with Soliman Shekoh against Sultan Sujah, 
31 ; Aurungzebe writes him a letter to come 
over to him, 55 ; distrusted Soliman, 

—with Dalil Khan plunders Soliman Shekoh, 
57 ; marches against Aurungzebe, but becomes 
his partisan 69 ; appointed to the Governorship 
of Lahore by Aurungzebe, 70 ; '■'■“s owr Raja 
Jaswant Sing who returns to his own territory, 
82 infra; wins over the Raja of Kutch who 
deserts Dara, 

—his secret practices to draw Soliman from 
Srinagar, 97 ; Sultan Muazim tries to win over 
him during Aurungzebe's illness, 
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— sent with Sultan Muazim in the Decan against 
Sivaji, i68, i^O'; besieges the fortress of Sivaji, 
who surrenders, ib.; learning Aurungzebe’s dis- 
pleasure, hastens towards his own territory, 

17 1 ; but dies at Brampur, 171 

— most powerful Raja in India, i8i ; received 
large pension, 189 

— son of, suspected by Aurungzebe to be impli- 
cated in the escape of Sivaji, 17 1 ; Aurung- 
zebe’s condolence with him in the death of his 
father, ib. ; Aurungzebe ■ settles a pension 
on him, 171 

Jessomseigne, (Jaswant Sing) Raja, sent against 
Aurungzebe and Morad, 33; defeated and rout- 
ed with great slaughter, 35 ; his wife’s terrible 
wrath and the fearful reception she gave him 
on hearing of his ignominious flight from 
the battle field, 36 infra. 

— goes towards Agra after the defeat of Sultan 
Sujah at Kh^djua, and thence to his own 
territory, 75 ; offers, his services to Dara, 82, 

'but through the persuation of Raja Jay Sing- 
gives up his plan and again returns to his 
own country, 82 

— appointed Governor of Guzrat, 112 ; sent to 
invade Decan, 165, 168 ; ordered to come back 
to Delhi on suspicion, 169, but retires to his 
own territory, 169 

—-the most powerful Raja in India, 7, 188 ; re- 
ceived large pension, 189 

Jesuit, the, 6 ; Reverend Fathers, 158 ; German, 309, 399 
Jesuit, Patriarch, 2, 127. 
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Jesus Christ, see Christ 

Jew, story of the, 170 j a tradition thatCashmeer 
is the native country of the, 399*4po 

Jourkapd, (Yarkand) 397* 

Judaism, 399. 

Judges, 218. 

Justice, Superintendent of, 217; administration 
of, Zi 6 et infra. 

K 

Kabat-kan, commissioner of cavalry, 225. 

Kaberdar, (Khabard^r) have a care, 346. 

Kaboul, see Cabul. 

Kacan, (Kaqu4n) 399. 

Kachguer, (Casghar ) 374 ; the King of, 139; 
description of the kingdom of, 396-98. 

Kacbemire, (Cashmeer) scarf of, 93 ; kingdom 
of, ro7, 359 ; Dianct Khan Governor of, 267 

Kachemerc, paradise of l,ndostan, the, l6S, 197 ; 

. mountains of, 261 j history of the ancient 
Kings of, 367 ; the ancient holy man of, 367 

— extent of, 368 , tiger, lion, bear and serpent 
rare in, ib, *, rjvulet? al^oundjn, natural products 
of and fruit-gardens in, , 369-70 

— Kachetnifc,. the ,cagi^L^t5(wn .of*, ^^37p seq j 
riches of many temples in, ib.^,^ r n- w- 
— the terrestrial Paradise of Indies, 373 ; con- 
quered by Akbar and Jehangir’s strongest love 
for, ib ; people>of, 374-75 ; artisans of, 375 , 
beauty of the natives of, 376 ; the great lake 
and the floating Eremstagc in, 
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— the amount of land-revenue contributed to 
the imperial treasury by, 4^5 

Kadjoue, see Cadjoue. 

Kadys (Qudzis) Judges, 205, 219 ; Chief Justices, 246 
Kafer, an infidel, 6, 22 ; idolater, 95. 

Ka-kanavs, little houses of strav/, 330. 

Kaliane, siege of, 20, 23. 

Kali-dguge (Kalee Yug) the Iron Age, 

Kalil-ullah-kan, see Calil-ulla-kan. 

Kalvet-kane, (Kalaw^t khana) tent,- retired qv 
the Privy Council, 337 

Kanates, (Kanaats) wind screens, 86, 283, 336-38,342 
Kandahar, 19, 91, 104; history of, 165 et. seq. ; 
fortress of, 166, 182; city of, 329; the amount 
of land-revenue contributed to the imperial 
treasury by, 425* 

Kane-saman, ( Khansama ) a steward, ii.. 

Kans, (Khans) of Balkh and Samarkand' send' 
Ambassadors^ at the Court of Aurungzebe, 107-12’ 

Karamet, (Keramut) v/onder, miracle, 3'47 k 387, 388- 
Karavan-sarrak, 86, see also Caravan-sarah.. 

Karguis,. 336 ; fine cabmets,. 338. 

Kar-kanay (Karkhdna) workshop of artisans; 2‘4i, 242: 
Kama, a hautboy, 243,. 

Karnates, (Carnatic) kingdom of, 14, 408* 

Kascar, see Kacheguer, 

Kasem-kan, (Nawab Cossim Khan Joubani) 

33 ; treachery of, 35 

Kassembazar, (Cosambazar) factory of the 
Hollanders at, 4 ^^ 

Katay see Catay. 
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Katch, (Cutch'l Raja of, hospitably receives 
Dara, 87 ; winned over by Raja Jay Sing, 

Kazne, (Khazna khana) imperial treasury, 424, 
Kaznie, near Kandahar, 182. 

Kelum-Allah, word of God, 274. 

Kenchens, dancing or nautch-girls, frequent the 
house of the Omrahs and richmen during 
marriage and other festivities, 256 ; Shah jehan s 
gallantries with the. 257 supra. ; Aurungzebe’s 
dislike for the, ib. ; a ludicrous love-episode 
of a young girl with the French physician at 

Jehangir’s Court, ^ 

Khoja Kotubeddin, a place near Delhi famous 
for an ancient temple with inscriptions in a 
language and character quite unknown 
in India, 

Kichery, (Kheechery) Shah Jehan’s favourite 
dish, 137; Sanskrit student's simple and 
regular diet, 313; the simple diet of the 
Indians, 

Kircher, the Rev. Father, 3 ”! Bernier’s 
indebtedness to, for many valuable inforrna- 
tions regarding the religion etc. of the Gentiles 
he received from, 

Koda, (Khod^h) God, 48. 

Korrahs, always hang at the gates of the 
Omrahs, 

Koullis, tribe, 84 ; their inhuman treatment 
towards Dara’s men, 85 *. Bernier’s detention 
and release by the, 
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Kourours, (crore) ten millions, 203, 252, 424, 

Kours, paraphernalia of Kings, 249, 250. 

L 

Labor, Governor of, 167; the capital of the 
Punjab, a description of, 259-60; the amount 
of land-revenue contributed to the imperial 
treasury by, 4^4 

Laknau, (Lucknow) indigo market at, 275, 

Lale, M. de, respected by Sivaji, 170. 

Lama, Lamys, tribe of the, 394 ; great, 395. 

Lame Prince, the, Taimur called, 3. 

Land of Promise, the, Cashmeer is similar to, 36S 

Lar, 400. 

,Laskar-kan, (Laskhar Khan) appointed Gov- 
ernor of Patna, 167 

Lassa, (Lhassa) kingdom of, 394, 396. 

Law, Doctors of, (the Mullahs) 9 ; 140. 

— suits not procrastinating in India, 218. 

Lawyers, 218. 

Lecque, (L4k) a hundred-thousand, 203, 424. 
Lengue-cherire, the nature of, 328. 

Leopard, 197 ; tame, employed in hunting gazelles, 24$ 
Liancours, 267 

Lions, the manner of hunting the, 252-53. 

Livers, (French) cion, 252, 259. ' 

Loire, river, 359, 420. 

London, 214, 221. 

■Lor,, M. Henry, Bernier’s indebtedness to, for 
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many informations concerning the Gentiles 
of Hindustan he received from, 3^2 

Louhaya, (Loheia) a town in Arabia, 423. 

Louvre, the, 239, 269. 

Lucrece, the philosopher, 442. 

Luillier, Monsieur, 426. 

Lyons, 182, 214. 

M 

Macasser, 183 ; the Indians’ voyage to, 405. 

Machate, (Muscat) Prioce of, 71 : ‘he ancient 
sovereigns of, 

Magazin, the, 232. 

Magistrates, 213. 

Mahomet, i ; successors of, 7 ; the Sayeds call- 
' cd the kindred of, 100 ; Law of, 

Mahmoud, Sultan, Aurungaebe’s, eldest son 
married to the daughter of the King of Gol- 

kunda, 18; Aurungzebe grows jealous of him, 

76; sent with Meer Jumla in pursuit of Sultan 
Sujah, 77 j goes over to Sujah, 80; deserts 
him and again goes to Meer Jumla, ib. ; shut 
up at the foot of Gwalior, Il 5 ; 

Maids of Honour, Tartarian and Cashmeerian, 
Malabar, coast of, 401-403. 

Malague, (Malay) 156; the Indians’ voyage to, 
Maldives, the, 183-84-, the Indians’ voyage to, 
Malla-Sale, tutor to Aurungzebe, story of, 138 ; 
Aurungzebe delivers a lengthy speech to, 

139, and reprimands him. 
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Malaua,(Malawa) the amount of land-revenue 
contributed to the imperial treasury by, 425 

Mamiron, root, a drug for the ill-eye, 39^* 

Mansebdar, (Munsabdar) lesser Omrahs or 
Lords, 57, 185, 225 •, pay and position of the, 195 
Maok, heat of, 361. 

Maperla, (Mahd-pralaya) the total dissolution 
of the world, 324 

Marble, white, 262 ; quarries of white and blue, 280 
Marjoram, a European shrub, 377. 

Maronites, sect, 302. 

Marquisates, 5, 191. 

Marshal, great, 336, 341, 342. 

Marselles, 327. 

Marveilles, M, de, Bernier’s first letter concern- 
ing Aurungzebe’s movements, addressed to, 327 seqq. 
MaslipataiJ, 104, 176 3 the “chhits” or painted 
cloths of, 253 j workmanship of, 237-38 j 
coast of, 4®^ 

Masquarade, 273. 

Masowa, (Massowa) isle of, 2, 123. 

Matchina, King of, 139. 

Maturas, (Mathura or Muttra) ancient and state- 
ly idol-temple at, 267 

Maussolees, Mausoleum, tomb, 276, 280. 

Maxime, the, 267. 

Mazum, (Mu’azim) Sultan, second son of 
Aurungzebe, 24; sent to bring Meer Jumla, 

24 ; Aurungzebe’s warnings and salutary ad- 
vices to, 81 ; conspires with the Omrahs to as- 
cend the throne during Aurungzebe’s illness 
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and tries to win over Raja Jay Sing, 113 j kills 
'a lion in a dangerours encounter at Aurung* 
zebe*s order, 164; vested with the government 
of the Beccan, ib, j goes with Raja Jay Sing ia 
the Deccan against Sivaji, 170 

Ue^a, 1, 178, 28S1 418. 

Mecha, lOi, 127; the 2erif of, 121. 

Mediterranean, sea, 407. 

Mcgera, 287, 298. 

Mehahden, (Mahddeva) the destroyer, 308; 
third personage of the Trinity, an account of, 310, 321 
Mehalle, (MabiSl,) place for ladies, the seraglio, 224 
Men-of*War sent to Bengal, 162. 
hicsopotemia, 208, 408. 

Mesre, (a name of Egypt) plains of, 128. 

Mestics, 409. 

Metempsychosis, 306, 312, 395. 

Meudons, 267. 

Meum and Tuum, 206, 212 - 14 , 219. 

Mik-dembcr, (Meghdambar) ladies’ tra\;elling 
litter, 347, 349. 379 

Militia, 3 ; of the Rajas, 189, 190. 

Mingrelia, slaves of, 131. 

Mir-baba, Aurungzebe's foster-brother, 68, 69, 

89, 90 j Bara delivered to him by Jiwan Khan, 

92 ; appointed Governor of Allahabad, 167 

Mir-kan, 65 ; appointed Governor of Cabul, 167, 
Mir-Timur, see Tamberlane. 

Mir-ul-Omrah, Prince of the Omrahs, 77, 152, 155. 
Mirza-zul-Karim, becomes Christian through the 
encouragement of Jehangir, . 371 
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Missionaries, 79, 125 •; of the Indies, 157 ; of’ 

Agra, 157-59 ; Capuchian, 169,170 

Mogiere, (Monghyr) the key of the kingdom of 
Bengal, 7 ^ 

Mohabet'kan, (Mohabat Khan) 68, I13 i Gov- 
ernor of Cabul, 91 ; subsequent history of, 164 
et seq. ; made Governor of Guzrat, 165 j sends 
valuable presents to Raushendra Begum and 
Aurungzebe, ^^5 

Moka, 2 j slave-trade carried on at^ 122, 124^ 
horses of, 184 ; the Indians’ voyage to, 40$ 

Mokam, public meeting, 336. 

Molucques, (Molaccas isles) 183. 

Monasteries, 156. 

Money, the practice of hiding underground, 206, 

Monks, Asiatic, 302. 

Monsons (monsoon ) or season* winds, lOi, 393. 
Morad-Bakche, ( Morad Baksh ) 4 ; his charac- 
ter-sketch, 8 infra ; appointed Governor of 
Guzrat by his father, 12 ; borrows money from 
the merchants of Guzrat, 23 ; joins with Aurung- 
zebe and marches against Dara, 29 ; gains a 
complete victory over Dara at the battle of 
Samugurh, 51*52 ; comes near the fort of 
Agra with Aurungzebe, 57 ; disregards the 
sound advice and timely warning of his eunuch 
65 ; drinks to excess and imprisoned by 
Aurungzebe, 66 ; commotion in his army, ib.; 
sent to Gwalior, 82 ; public sympathy with, 

TOO ; sham trial on a, charge of murder brought 
against, ib ; condemned to death, ^oo 
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*-~Grand*child of, dispatched in Gwalior fortress 
by giving to drink the “poust,” lOO 

Moses, 400. 

Mosquee, the great, in DelhT, the King attends 
every Fiday, 261 ; description of the procession 
oi the King to, 262-63 

Mossambic, ( Mo2ambique) 183-34. 

Moth le Vater, M, de la, Bernier’s letter con- 
taing the descriptions of Delhi and Agra, ad- 
dressed to, 221-2S1 

Mousa, ( Musha ) Moses called, 400 
Moy, ( Mugh ) see Rakan. 

Mullahs, Doctors of Law, 9 ; allowed to read the 
Quordn to Shah Jehan in prison, 147 ; their 
religious contest with Father Atcch at 
Jebangir's Court, 273 ; continually read the 
Quorin in thetomb of Taj Mahal, 279; the 
miracle shown by the at Baramoulah, 387 

Multan, 12 ; the amount of land-revenue contri- 
buted to the imperial treasury by, 425 

Murat, the Christian merchant of Armenia 
deals in slave-trade, 122, 124. 126 refd. to, 128, 129 
Muscadine. 412, 

Musk, 184,202, 392, 396. 

Musquet, 45, 259 ; a hunting weapon, 353-54 
Musquet, double, 44, 

Musqueteers, 44, r9r. 


Nagar-kanay, (Nagrah khana) place of 
bals and triumpets, 242, 243 ; in tent. 


tim- 

339, 345 
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Nagdy, paid in money drawn at the treasury, 193. 
Naiques, (Nayak) leaders, 173 
Narbodar, (Nurbuda) 172. 

Nauab, (Nawab) 329, 332, 3^1 374 390 . 392. 

Nazer, a slave, employed to murder Dara, 96, 
Nazer-kan, his secret amours with Begum- 
Saheb, ii *, poisoned by Shah Jehao, ib. infra, 

Negro, 422. 

Neiknam-kan, Omrah at the Court of Shah 
Jehan, cunningly evades the King becoming 
his heir, 145 et infra. 

Nejabet-kan, dismissed by Aurungzebe, 168. 
Nejam-Chah, (Nizam Shah) King Nejam, 173. 

Nemazi, a bigot, a praying man, 8. 

Nestorian, Christian, 273, 302. 

Nile, source of, the 127 infra ; inundation of 
* the, 128 ; account of the periodical rising of the, 417-23. 
Nilgaux, (Neel-Gau) grey cow, 243, 340 ; hunt- 
ing of, 353 - 54 - 

Nour-Jehan, (Nour-Mehalle Begum) 5 ; she 
managed the state-affairs, while Jehan^ir 
indulged only in drinking and merriment, 386^ 
Numens, (spirits) 312, 

Nutmegs, 183 

O . 

Obeisance, treble, 195 ; great formality observed in 195 
Ogouli, (Hooghly) 157; Christians of, 158; 
desolation of. 159 j number of Christians 
living at, 409 ; Bernier’s voyage to from Pipli, 413-15 
Old Testament, the, 398, 399, 

Olympus, mount, 369. 
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Omrahs, number of the, 194 infra. ; pay of 
the, 195 ; Kings inherit their properties, 

145, 149, 192 ; guard the royal apartments, 

241 ; great formalities observed by them 
before the King, ib. ; review their cavalry 
before the King in Delhi, 246; compelled 
to make presents to the King according 
to their respective ranks and pensions, 254 ; 
guard the royal tents in field to prevent 


robberies, 346 

Omrahs, Persian, 32. 

Opium, the Rajputs’ habit of taking in large 
quantities of, 3d 

Oracle, 148; (the Astrologers called ) 22(5. 
Ordanance, 191. 

Oriental names, bombastic and sonorous, reason 
of, 5 

Ormus, ( Ormuz) 183 ; subdued by Shah Abbas 
in conjunction with the English, i 6 i 

Osman, iSS. 

Osmanlys, 188; Osmantous, (Turks) the 
sectators of Osman, 7 

Oxen, great, 86 *, grey, 197. 

P 


Padrys, (Padri, Lat. pater— father) 304. 

Palekey, ( Palki, the palanquin ) the oriental 
sedan, 11 ; a chariot, 194 ; Bernier’s ordinary 
conveyance, 248 ; a conveyance for the Mansab- 
dars, 266; ordinary conveyance of ladies, 
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Palestina, (Palestine) i, 208. ' 

Palmes, cape of, 157. 

Panhas, ( Punkha ) fans, 223. 

Panthers, tame, employed in hunting gazelles, 245 

Paranda, 172, 173, 178. 

Paris, 182, 200,214,221,225; bread of, 234; 

Piazzas and gardens in, 264 ; description of 
the beautiful sceneries of, 269 ; new medical 
inventions of, 3i7 

Paris, Monsieur, witnesses the burning of a 
suttee, 294 

Parliaments, the, 205, 217. 

Parterre, 230, 241 ; hanging, 253, 

Passports, 175. 

Patans, troops of, 19; garrison of, 70; spoils 
of ancient, 252 

Pataques, water-melons, 233. 

Pater noster, 416. 

Patna, 78, 376, 396-97, 408 ; Governor of, 167 
— (Beara) the amount of land-revenue contri- 
buted to the imperial treasury by, 425 

Payssa (Poysha=pice) 226, 259. 

Pearls, of Babaren and Tutucoury, 1S4. 

Pecquet, late discoveries in Anatomy by, 305 

Peiche-kanes, ( Paish khana ) 335, 336, 342, 344. 

Pegu, 103, 159, 183 ; elephants of, 93, 174. 349 
— King of, - 104, 139 

Pekin, 399. 

Pendet, ( Pundit). Brahman, 248, 301, 309, 3ii-l3, 328 
Penge-Hazari, (Panch Hazari ) the commander 
of five thousand horse, 192-93 
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i^enjab, ( the Punjab ) the country of five waters, 359 
Penny, (Eng. coin) 255. 

Perriwigs sold in the royal bazars, 342, 344, 

Persia, the Ambassador of, comes to Delhi, 

132; Aurungzebe receives him with the 
greatest respect and civility, 133 ; humourous 
stories of his interviews with Shah 
Jehan, ' 136, et seq. 

Persia, horses and fresh fruits come from, 

184-, frontiers of, 186,329; supply of fresh 
fruits in Delhi from, 232; cabalists of, 440 

Persia, King of, see Chah. Abbas 
Persian Gulf, 182, 183, 359. 403. 423* 

Philip, father of Alexander the Great, 359. 
Philosophy 'of the Gentiles, study of, 314 ; 
six schools of, 315; doctrines taught by 
these schools, 315-16 ; Bernier ridicules the 
speculations of, 3^^ 

Piazza, 240, 264. 

Pints, Parisian, 237. 

Pipli, Bernier’s voyage from to Hooghly, 413 seqq. 
Pfre,^(Peqr) Saint, 3S6, 387. 

Pire-peojale, mountain of, 379 ; an accident 
of Aurungzebe’s women in ascending the, * 

379-80 ;;refd.. to, 390. 399 

Pison, 374. 

Pistol, (coin) 254, 358. 

Place Royal, 225, 227, 242, 264, 276. 

Plato, 299, 325. 

I’lica, a kind of disease, 297. ' j 
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Priests, 158 ; high (the Caliph) 191. 

Prime Minister of State, Fazel Khan, iSo. 
Prince, Monsieur, 52* 

Privy Council, 130. 

Provost, great, 346. 

Ptolemie, (Ptolemy) 41S. 

Purane, (Purdn) the, study of, 314* 
Pythagorus, 306, 440, 441 
Pyramid, 269, 28 r. 

O 


Quailes, hunting, '351. 

Ouarry stones, 2(3i, of white and blue 

marbles, “ 

Qucttrys, (Kshatriy-i caste) men, of arms, 305 » Sw 

R 

Ragc-Mchalle, ( Rajmahal ) 7S, 79 > 4*2 
Ragipous, (Rajputs) sons of Rajas, 35 ; 
history of the, 3G *, habit of taking opium 
in great quantities, 36, 44 » fight furiously, 49, 

<39 •, the custom of burning alive, prevclant 
among their women, 

Ragcpoutnis, (Rajputny) daughters of Rajas, **5 
Rah, (lUhu) 31S 

Uain*bow, lunar, description of a, 4 i 4 -* 3 t solar, ib. 
Rajas, Sovereign Gentiles, the, 6, 1S2 ; consi- 
dered as Omrahs by the Great Mogul, 5 ^ 

Rajas, petty, 139; spoils of ancient, 25- 

Raj-andaze-kan 5. 
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Rakan (Aracan) or Moy (Mugh) King of, 
loi, 103 ; wants to naarry one of Sultan 
Sujah’s daughters but is refused, 102 ; 
forcibly marries Sujah’s eldest daughter, io> 

— Shaista Khan invades, 156, 160-61 ; corsairs 
(Feringhees) of, 4^- 

Ramras, (Ramraj) King, 172, 173. 

Ramseigne Routle, (Ram Sing Rathor ? ) Raja, 

45 ; courage and bravery of, 49 ; killed in 
battle by Morad Baksh, 49 

Rana, King, 36. 37, 187. 

Rangat, Raja, the Vizier of Aurungzebe, 36 $" 

Ratiocination, 141,438,445,446, 44S. 
Rauchenara-Begum, (Raushinara) 4 > her char- 
acter-sketch, 12 et seq. ; secret amours of, 

120 infra ; intrigues of, 328 refd, to, 349, 365, 366 
Refezys, Heretics, 7, 22. 

Regou, no. 

Receiver, the, 217. 

Red-Sea, the, i, 122, 123, 182, 419, 423- 
Rek-bed, (Rik Veda,) 305. 

Revenue of Hindustan, i3o 

Rhinoceros, 184, 341. 

Roa, Rev. Father, 309 ; on Hindu Trinity, • 
309-10; Bernier’s indebtedness to, 312; 

Robbery, frequency of, great vigilance required 

.to check the, 346» 

Robervals, 283. 

♦ - 

Roger, M. Abraham, Bernier’s indebtedness to, 312 
Roman Catholics, the, 2. 

Rosemary, European shrub, 37S. 
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Rossette, (RosctU) plague at, 4=* I Bernier 
becomes a guest of Bremen, the Vice- 
Consul of, 

Rouen, 214. 

Rouh-Allah, the Spirit of God, 274, 

Roup, Raja, 166. 

Roupies, (Rupees) 16, 23; of gold, 57. 99. JOi, 120. 
Rousindars, the, pay and position of, 191. *9^. ‘93- 
Ruelles, 267# 

Russia, slaves of, 131. 

Rustam-kan Dakny, commands the left wing 
of Data’s army with Rajas Ram Sing and 
Chhatrasal, 4S i killed in the battle of 
Samugurh, 

S 

Sadullah-kan, Viaizr of Shah Jehan, 19. 

Sady, see Check-Sadi. 

Salem, (Saalam) salute, 99, 13®. 256, 

Salmanasser, 399. 

Salt-petre used in freezing water, 333. 340' i 

Sama-bed, ( Shdm Veda ) 305. 

Samarkand, the Khan of, sends Ambassador . 

to the Court of Aurungzebe, 107 ; ascendency, 09 
— supply of fresh fruits from, 184 ; do. dry fruits ^ ^ 
from in Delhi market, _ 

Samonguer, ( Samugurh ) Fateabad 43 ; descrip- 
tion of the battle of, 44"50 ^ * 

Sarmet, a famous Hindu fakeer of Delhi, -9 

Sate-dguge, ( Satya Yug) the Golden Age. 322. 
Satyrs, 285 
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Scimdy, ( Scinde )6S, 70 ; Governor of, 167, 359 > 
kingdom of, , “3 

Scorpion, the great black, 380. 

Sea-calves, 128. 

Sea-cockles, chalks of 11, 184. 

Sedan, 264, 346. 

Sefe-cheken-kan, 4. 

Seine, river, 369. 

Sekender Filipous, Alexander, son Philip, 359 * 
Send-Brary, see Bare. 

Seng-Safed, white stone, 390. 

Sepe-Chekouh, ( Sefer Shekoh ) SSi 9 r> 93 i sent 
to Gwalior fortress,. 96 ; dispatched by giving 
to drink the “poust,” 94 

Seraglio, the, gallantries of, 120; secret love- 
intrigues in, 120 description of, 250-51 ; an 
account of the famous fair ( the Khoshroj ) of 
young and beautiful ladies held in. 255-57 

Seraglio, the, march of the ladies and the 
Princesses with Aurungezebe in his voyage to 
Cashmeer, 349 

Ser-apah, ( Ser-a-pah ) 108, no, 116,-117, 126, 134. 
Serenaguer, Raja of, hospitably receives Soliman 
Shekoh, 57 ; Aurungzebe tries in vain to 
win over, 89 and marches against him but 
is compelled to retreat, ib. ; yields at last' 
to Aurungzebe’s threats, 98 

Serenaguer, mountains of, 56. 

Serenguer, little fortress of, Soliman Shekoh 
kept into the. 


98 
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Serkar, Exchequer, the, 424. 

Seva, ( Siva ) Lord, 16S. 

Seva-Gi, ( Sivaji ) rebel of Vizapour, i 63 ; hts 
actions with Shaista Khan in Decan, ib. , 
attacks Sh:usta’s house at mid^night, kills his 
son, and plunders Surat, 169; Raja Jay Sing 
besieges his fort, surrenders and 

espouses the cause of Aurungzebe, against 
the iqng of Vizapour, ib. ; Aurungzebe declares 
him a Raja and grants a pension to his son, 
ib. j goes to Delhi on royal invitation, is 
confined but ultimately makes his escape, 
Seydra, ( Sudra ) the handy-crafts, 306, 

Siam, King of, 109; elephants of, I 74 I voyage 
of the Indians to. 

Silk manufactures, tSz. 

Simon Magus, 302. 

Sinai, mount, 423. 

Slaves, Indian, 136; Christian, 156- 
Slave trade, 122-134. 

Slimagar, fortress, 67. 

Smyrna, 182, 

Soliman-Chekouh, son of Dara, 30 inira ; Shah 
Jehan sends him with Raja Jay Sing 
against Sultan ^ujab, 31; defeats Sujah at 
Allahabad, 32, And pursues him, 32*33 > 
suspects the fidelity of Raja Jay Sing and 
Dalil Khan, 56 ; retreats towards Srinagar, 
Raja Jay Sing and Dalil Khan plunders him 
in the way, 57 ; hospitably received by the 
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Raja of Srinagar, ib ; discovering the Raja’s in- 
fidelity flies but pursued, seized and brought 
before Aurungzebe, 98 ; sent to Gwalior, 99 > 
dispatched by giving to drink the “ poust,” 99 

Solomon, 371 ; throne of, 400. 

Someire, (Sumeru) 318, 319. 

Sondiva, (Sundwip) isle of, 163. 

Sonnar, 128, 418, 422. 

Soubah, (Subah) government and province, 424. 

Soufys, cabala of the, 301, 324, 326. 

Souray.a vessel for water, 332. 

Stoicks, 440, 441. ■ 

St. Antony, 277, 

St. Cloux, 267, 

St. Denis, 122, 132. 

St. Germain, 267. 

St. Jacques, 222, 

St. Louys, 277. 

St. Thomas, 157, 176. 

Suaken, ( Suakim ) 2. 

Suaken-Arkiko, 419. 

Suez, 1,423. 

Sugar, black, 412. 

Sujah, Sultan, 4 ; his character-sketch, 6 seq ; 
many women entertained in his harem, 7 ; his 
religion, ib ; appointed Governor of Bengal, 12 

— rebels and advances towards Agra, 21 ; 
defeated and routed by Soliraan Shekoh at 
Allahabad, 32*35 

— advances against the combined forces of 
Aurungzebe alnd Morad Baksh, encamps at 
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Cadjoue(IChadjua) 7 ^\ hw complete dcfcat.75 et supra ; 
— Mecr Jumla with Sultan Mahmoud sent in 
pursuit of him in Bengal, 

— flies towards Aracan, 103 ; his fate , 104 ; con- 
flicting accounts as to hts fate, 104 et supra- 

—his eldest daughter forcibly married by the 
King of Aracan, 

—Pundit or Heathen Doctor's influence on, 333. 

Suratte, (Surat) 2, 104, 178, 275, 426'. plunder 
of, 124, 130; plundered by Sivaji, *69 

Suratte, castle of, 23 ; surrendered to Morad Baksh, 27 
Suratte, Factory at, 1 16 ; sea-port, 187 ; coast of, 406. 
Syria, 410. 


Tack-raven, the field throne, 116,346, 349 
Tact Soliman, throne of Solomon, 37 •• 
Tagc-Mehallc, (Taz Mahal) the celebrated tomb • 
erected in memory of Mum Taz Mahal, the 
wife of Fmperor^hah Jchan, 5, 276 ; descrip- 
tion of, 276-81 *, Christians are not allowed to 
enter a certain portion, 

Tage-mehalle, (Mumtaz Mahal, Nawab Alig-i 
Begum, Sultana Arjemund Banu) the beloved 
wife of Shah Jehan, 

Takrem-kan, see Hakim-Daud. 

Talab, reservatory of water, tank or pond, 72, 297. 
Talengand, (Telingana) the amount of land- 
revenue contributed to the imperial treasury by, 
Tamerlan, (corruption of Timur Lengue) 3 3 
commonly called Meer Timur, 147 » f^^ce of, 
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Tanaifar, supposed efficacious properties of the 
water of, -^3 

Tanasseri, (Tenasserim) 1S3; voyage of the 
Indians to, 40*1 

Taptata, 176. 

Tarbiet-kan, the Ambassador of Aurungzebe 
insulted and ill-treated by Shah Abbas, the 
King of Persia, 167 

Tartars, Usbec, 107 ; King of the, 137. 

Tartary, 3, 373, 394 ; horses of, 225. 

Taslira, (same as saalam) deep salute, 245. 

Tata, (subah) the amount of land-revenue con- 


tributed to the imperial treasury by, 425 

Tatabakar, 70, 87, 88, 92, 97 ; fortress of, 68 •, 
besieged, 90-91 

Tchaudole, (Chaudol or Chaturdol) Princesses 
and ladies of the seraglio carried in, 34S 

Tchauky-kane, (Chowki khana) in tent, the 
Omrahs guard the, 339 

Tchambal, (Chambal) river, 43. 


Tchenau (Chenab) greatest river in thePPunjab, 361, 365 

Thessaly, 368. 

Thevenotj.Monsieuf, 39S, 399, 423.- 

Thoulouse, 214. 

Throne, the imperial “ Peacock,” description of, 

251 ; cost of, making, 252 ; made by a French- 
man for Shah Jehan, ib. ; of Soliman, see “Tact 
Soliman.” 

Thyme, a kind of European shrub, 378. ' 

Tibet, Great, 98 ; cow-tails of, 245, 342 ; goat- 
wool of, 375 ; Shah Jehan’s futile attempt to 
subjugate, 393 
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-the King of, sends an embassy nrich presents 
to Aurungzebe at Cashmeer, 393 ; description 
of the embassy of, 394 ; his treaty with 
Aurengzebe, ib . ; mountains of, 396 

'ibet, Little, the State oi, 374 ; pretenders to 
the throne subdued by the King of, 392 ; the 
King comes to see Aurungzebe with poor train 
and presents, ib.* entertained by Daneshmand 
Khan, ib. ; gives an account of his own king- 
dom and that of Great Tibet, 395 

fimars, benefices in lands given to the militia 
in Turkey, 204 

[■imariots, (farmers) 205, 

Cimur, 149, ISO. * 

fimur-Lengue, 3. 
for, 423. 

fouz, a kind of wool, 375, 396. 
fradic, languishing state of, 210 supra, 
rransmigration of Souls, 291 ■, the Pylhagorian 
doctrine of, 306, the Hindus believes in, 306 

Prinity of the Gentiles compared to that of the 
Christians, 308-11 ; an account of the second 
person (Vishnu) of the and his incarnations, 

309-11 ; an account of the third person (Maha-' 
deva)ofthe, 310 infra. 

rrita,(Treta Yug) the Silver Age; 322. 

Trumpet, 348, 382. 

Turbant, (turban) 125, 204 ; slight, 222 1 
Turcoise, (turquoise) 134. 

Turene, M. de, 52, 

Turks, 3, 7, 44, 1S9. 
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Turkey, 182, 183 340 ; system of timars or 
jaigirs in, 204 seq- 

Turkistan, horses of, 235. 

Tutucoury, ( in southern India near Ceylon) 
peark of, 184 

Tygers, (tigers) carry away men from boats, 413, 414 

Tymbals, 126, 133, 242, 243, 248. 

U 

Usbecks, 44, 68, 188, 1S9, 397. 

Usbeck, Ambassador of, 116, 117 ; King of, 139 ; 
Tartars of, 107 ; supply of fresh fruits in Dehli 
from, 108 ; hunting dogs of, 245 

V 


Vakea-nevis, 212. 

Val de Grace, the dome of Paris, 279. 

Varda, (mod. Berar) the amount of land re- 
venue contributed to the imperial treasury by, 425 

Vaux, 267. 

Versaille, 267. 

Vice-Kings, 3. j 

Virgil, 437. 

Virgin-Mother, 274. 

Visapour, (Bijapur or Vizapnr) 18, 20, 173-75, 

177-88 ; King of, Meer Jumla incites Shah 
Jehan to make war against the, 19 ; Sivaji re- 
volts from the, 168 ; Sivaji fights against him 
under the Mogul’s, 170 

Visir, (Vizeir, Wzier) 118, 132, 
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Whites, the, a strange handsome people dwell 
in the mountainous countries (Ladak) far from 
Cashmeer, 39' i polyandry and other curious 
practices among the, 

Wine prohibited by the Laws of Mahomet and 
of the Heathens, 226 ; imported in India front 

various countries, ib.; in this country called 
“arac”— manufacture and preparation of, 237 * 
its sale is illegal, ib.; diseases consequent in 

drinking, , , , 

Women, Indian, burning on the funeral Py'® 
their husbands, the practice 3o»2 7*9® > 
becoming less frequent under the Mahometans, 
—Tartarian, guard the seraglio, 

Women-harpies, 217. 

World, King of the, 3 ; Wonders of the, 4 . Con- 
queror of the (Alurageer) 3, «35 ; Ih® <:«a“on 
and the:dissolution of the (according to the 
Heathen Pundits) 

Worship, idol, a critical review of. 3'9-t- 

Z 


Zable, 66, 112. 

Zager-bed, (Yajur Veda) 305 - 
Zaher-kan, King of the Pathans, 68. 
Zeno, 432. 

Zerifof Meceba, the, Ambassador of, i.i. 
Zodiack, 226. 

Zone, torrid and temperate, 377 - 


391-92 

237 

*287-88 

324-25 




appendix I. 


A few Historical Biographical and 
Geographical Notes. 


■ Acham, p. 1 52, Assam. Bernier, who is an excellent 
and exhaustive narrator of contemporary events, gives 
only a meagre'account of Meer Jumla’s wars with the 
Rajas of Assam and Aracan. It is also cunous to 
note that he is altogether silent about the affans of 
Cooch Behar. For an elaborate account the reader is 
referred to Stewart’s History of Bengal, pp. 327-331. 
<r rir^ra. (“Bangabasi" reprint.) 

Adalet.kanay, p. 246. Adalwat-khana or the 
Chamber of Justice, presided over by Quarts, represent- 


ingtbe modern district courts. 

Adrican, p. Ii6. M. D. Van Adrichem was the chief 
of the Dutch Factory at Surat, 1662-65. 

Aguacy-die, p. 34*5* Akash dip, -the s y amp, a 
common phenomenon in Bengal. 

Agy.p. 105. Hajee.onewho has made a Hod-z or 
pilgrimage to Mecca. 

Allaverdl-kan, p. 74- Aliverdi Khan, Governor ofthe 

Punjab disgraced by Shah Jehan, see Dows m os an, 

vol. hi 186-87. “By the advice of Aliverdi Khan (who 
is said, to have been bribed by Aurungrebe), m an 
unlucky moment ( Shujaa) quitted the e ep an , an 
mounted his horse. • * • hut the greater part o e 
army perceiving the ambh’try with a canopy) 

empty, concluded , their master was slain, and tied 
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with precipitation.”— Stewart, History of Bengal, p. 296 
Dow mentions his name only but does not say a word 
about his treachery. Both Khafi Khan and Elphinstone 
are totally silent on this point. 

Aly, p. 7. Married Mahomet’s only daughter Fatima 
Biby by whom he had two sons, Huzrats Hossein and 
Hassein. 

Aly-Merdan-kan, p, 165. Alimardan Khan, Shah 
Abbase’s' Governor of Kandahar. For his implicacy in 
the affairs of Kandahar, see the elaborate account given 
in Sir H. M. Elliot’s “History of India as told by its 
own Historians,” vo). vii. p. 64 seqq.^ and also the 
“ History of Hindostan ” by Colonel Dow, vol. iii 
pp. 171-72, 178, 185. 

Ain-kas, p. 242, the Place of Audience. A detailed 
account of the ceremony referred to by Bernie; 
(p- 253) may be found in Abul Fazel’s Ayeen- 
Akbari, vol. i. p. 266-67. 

Ananas, p. 409, ( the anarash) or pine-apple. It is 
curious to note what the Emperor Jehangir says : “the 
ananauss (pine-apple', being among the most delicious 
of .those reared in the island of the Frengucis (or 
Portuguese)” — Autobiographical Memoirs. 

Arac, p. 237. It is generally understood as the 
.tincture or liquid extract of something. Compare Skt. 
fishab (liquor). The current Plind. slang .for grog is 
sharub, (from sherbet). 

Architecture, p. 27^. Bernier here alludes to the 
five Gothic Orders vis. Corinthian, Ionian, etc. 

Artisans, p. 209. Bernier’s remarks on the genera! 
decay of artisans though one-sided and scanty, 
its veracity cannot, however, be denied. . • ' 
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Astrologers, p, 227. For the reference of Kings and 
Lords occasionally consulting them the readers are 
refei red to the “Autobiographical Memoirs" of Jehangir 

Aureng-zeb. Aurungzebe, the third son of Shah 
Jehdii by Sultana Murntaz Zemani or Kudsia Begum 
Jehangir ‘called the inlant Aurungzebe, or the Orna- 
ment of the Tlirone.” — Dow. “Aurangzeb was born 
in the year 1028 A. H. (1619 A. D.) at Dhud, 
which is on the frontiers of the suba of Ahinedabad 
and Malvva." — Khafi Kban. 

His full name and title according to Khad Khan, 
is, “Abud Muzdffar Muhiu-d din Muhamined Aurangzeb 
Bahadur ‘AUmgir Badshah-i Ghazi.” 

p. 8->,— On the ist ZM ka’da ic68 a. h. (22nd 
July, 1658 A. D.}, after saying lus prajersand atan 
auspicious time he took his seat on the throne of the 
Empire of Hindustan.”— 

He manages and imprisons Morad Baksh, pp 65- 
65 . For an elaborate description, the readers are referred 
to Djw's History of Hindostan, vol. iii. pp, 269, 

271-73- 

B.ibel-mandel, Bab-el Mandeb ( Arb. tlic gale of’ 
mourning ) 

Baganaia, p. 426, Major Renncll calls it “ Baglana 
or Baglaticlu” See Mevtoir of a Mop of HindoosUxn 
P.'2S8 et seq.. 

Banqvie, p. loi. Stewart, Dow and Khafi Khan 
do not mention tlie name of Sujah’s .son. Stewart says 
Sujili’s eldest son’s age was it> years. In Alumgeer^ 
fiot/ta, his name is mentioaed as Sultan Zain-ul-abidin. 

' Baramoule, p. 369. “ The di‘?tance between 

Sirir.agur and Batch inooleh (the outlet of Behut ’) 
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which is no 'more than ii^ royal cofses by land ; 14 by 
yudXQt**— RennelL 

Batavia, p. 161. Stewart does ndi: iiierltibn it. He 
says, in a foot-note that, “he ( Shaista Khan) demanded 
the assistance of some European gunners from the 
Dutch and English Factories.” 

Begum-Saheb, Jehan-^ra Begum. She was the 
eldest and the favourite daughter of Shah Jehan by his 
beloved wife Mumtaz Zemani. 

Beig, p, I, The Beig or Bey of the Red Sea was 
a chief functionary, one of his duties was to control 
and look after the pilgrims to Mecca. 

Bember, p, 364. “33 Acbaree cofses, on a bearing of 
a little W from Lahore.” — Rennell, 

Bernier, Francois. For a brief sketch of his life and 
works, see Preface and Introduction. The Honourable 
MonstUart Elphinstone, Major Rennell, etc. were greatly 
indebted to him and the former frequently quotes 
(voi, ii, pp. 4^3r34,) from him in his History, in 
narrating the reigns of the Emperors Shah Jehan and 
Aurungzebe. For an estimate of Bernier’s Travels, see 
his History, vol, ii, p. 447. Col. Dow does not, however, 
mention his name ; but in describing Aurungzebe’s de- 
mands of Dara’s daughter and certain jewels from Shah 
Jehan, he almost quotes Bernier verbatim. Compare 
Dow’s History of Hindostan, vol. iii. p. 373 with 
Bernier’s descriptions. - 
, Bianes, p, 275. See Rennell’s Memoir, p. 64, 

. Bilia, p. 139. Bi-i’llahi==l)y God. . 

Brampour, p. . 27. Most important place during the 
ascendency of the Moguls.’ Renneil calls it Burhan- 
pour and assigns a position ia his map at 76° 19' 
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Cadioue; p. 73- Khafi Khan does not mention this 
name. “At the village, of Kora.”-Alumg.r.namah. 
“By the tank oi Khajwa or Kachhwa. 

“Kidgwa about thirty miles from Allahabad. Dow. 
Sujah’s defeat was totally unexpected as will be 
seen from the current Hindustani proverb : ' 

-Suja jit bdjl dpna hdlharS' i. e. Sujah at, the 
moment of winning the game, lost it. (through h.s. 

p. .M. .. 

Chah-Abbas. Shah Abbas. For an 
reign of this illustrious monarch, 

History of Persia, and Dow’s History of H.ndostan, 

''“''Chah-Jehan, Prince Khoorum 

Shah Jehan. It is said.that he was the richest of a 1 h.s 

contemporary sovereigns. For an 

riches, see Elphinstone’s History of India, 

435. "Shah Jahan reigned thirty-one years and he 

was secluded and under restraint neatly eight years. 

— Khafi Khan. . t is‘l« Vsi.(Tao* 

Chah-limar, p. 3^8. Sbalimar. Shah Jehan began 
this gardenia i63>. On the occasion of ‘henpe-mg 
ceremony of Shalimar, the Emperor gave a grand 
festival. The garden was completed at an expe 
of one million sterling. , 

Chah-hest-kan, Shaista Khan. 

of Aurungzebe.”-Grant Duff. “The Ameer-al-Omra^ 

son of the celebrated Vizier Asuf Jah, and nephew, 
of the empress Noor Jehan.”-Stewart For an ac- 
count of the affairs in Bengal under im, ^e 
History of Bengal, pp. 334"34( nnd 347"3 5- > 
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actions with Sivaji in the Deccan, see Grant DufFs 
History of the Mahrattas, vol. i. pp. 191-97 ; also, the 
Muntakhab ul Lebab of Khafi Khan, vol. ii. pp. 1 19, 171, 

• Chapelain, Mr., Bernier’s most intimate friend and 
patron. The letter written to him by Bernier about 
the ‘Gentiles of Indostan’ is full of curious mis-state- 
ment of facts and remarks. It is a matter of g^reat 
regret that Bernier, who possessed an uncommon tact 
in minute observation, deplorably failed to have 
the real informations and to appreciate them in their 
true light. See Introduction. 

Chiras. wine, called Shirhzi. It was a favourite drink 
of the Mogul Kings, inmates of the harem, noblemen 
and ladies. 

• Concubines, p. 132. A large number of concubines 
kept by Mogul Emperors, Omrahs and richmen. See 
Jehanghir’s Autobiography. 

' Cotoual, moderiT Superintendent of Police 
Danesh-mend-Kan. It is curious to note that, 
neither Khafi Khan nor Dow mention anything abour, 
even the name of this Mahometan sivint. 

■ Dara. DiraShekoh. For an exhaustive account 
of Dara’s melancholy history readers are referred to 
Khafi Khan’s narrative and specially Col. Dow’s 
History of Hindostan, vol. ill. 

Dara led triumphantly etc. p. 93. “The Emperor, 
who gave orders that both father and son should 
be carried into the ci:y chained and seated on an ele- 
phant, and thus be exposed to the people in t\\Q Chdndnt 
chauk and the bazar, after which they were to be 
carried to Khizirabad in old Dehli ; and there 
confined.” — Khafi Khan. 
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Dara murdar.d, p. 96 . Kh-n Khan doas not 

tows Bernier word per word, in every detad about the 
murder. Compare Dow. vol. iii- PP- 333 34- Kha < 
Khansay-a, -■■After he was .slain, his body P'^ 

on a Asurfa and earried round tiie city. So o 
and once dead he was etrpo-td to the eyes "/f'"’"- 
and .many wept over his fate, lie w.as bur.ed in the 

tomb of Humayun.” The Alumnir-nama however 
does not corroborate this statement. ^ ■’ 

incident happened, acerdimt to Amd-t Sahh on 
aflth day of Zit-hijja, 1069 A u. ( Sept. i6,0 ) 

DarJs wife p. 9<3. Nadira K»nu dauR.tter of 
Purvee. Kbafi Khan says that site died J 
Khan-s territory and her corpse was sent to Lahore 
to be buried there. The Alumsir-nama states that she 
left a will desiriog to be buried in Hindustan u' ► 
statement that ■■ she h,ad ptyson’d 1'=^ 

been corroborated by Dow. who following Khafi Khan 

says that she died of illness. ■' She died of dysentery 

and vexation.” —Khafi Kh.'io. 

Dehli. The Indrapastha of Mahabharat. Accord- 
ing to Ferlshta, Delhi svas founded ^5- 
JOD B. c. For a geography of ancient D=lh>. ■«= 
Rmnell’s Memoir of a M tp of Hindoostan, p. 66 

Dowlet-Abad, p. IS- According to Rn""" ' 

svas formerly a province and its capital was Deog.re 

'“Si’i!... (.s... i. n-s.) 

svas war-cry ; but its significance IS not at 

The favourite war-cry of the Mahometans is ' Alia-hu- 

EUkbar.” 
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Deura, p. 287. Bernier who was a good Persian scho- 
lar gives the orthography of Persian words with 
precision ; but as regards the words of Sanskritic 
origin, he has distorted it to such an extent that it is 
almost impossible to make out the exact significance 
or to detect the very expression as he puts it. Or 
it might be due to the transciber whose knowledge of 
Oriental languages was perhaps too limited, Bernier 
might have written “Deutra' ' i. e, “ Debotra as in the 
case of “ Deuta”^ Debata, p, 287 seqq. 

Dider-kan, p, 119. Bernier who pretended that he 
might not be thought to “prepare matter for a romancer-”^ 
in matters of clandestine love stories, is,, however, more 
than what he pretends. He does not “scruple to relate”" 
here as in other places, such incidents as would furnish 
ample “matter for a romancer/^ 

Ekbar. Emperor Akbar the Great. For his wars 
in Chitore, see Tod's Rajasthan, vol. i, chap. x. xi. & 
xii. His toleration to Christianity, — see Abul Fazel’s 
Akbar-nama, v. 351. His toleration to other religions, 
— see Sir H. M. Elliot's History of India as told by its 
own Historians, vol. v. pp. 524, 326-29. 

His monument in Agra, p. 276. Jebangir in 
his Autobiographical Memoris says that the tomb is 
at Sekendera, 3 kosses from Agra. (p. 58.) A mausoleum 
was erected by him over this tomb, see p. 78 

Elabas p. 33. According to Khafi Khan the battle 
was fought near Benares. Mohammed Kazim, the 
author of the Alumgir-nama says that it was fought “at 
the village of Bahadurpur, on the side of the Ganges.” 
Emir-Jumla. \pdohammed Saiyd Meer . Joomlaj 
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Nawab, Muazim Khan, Khan Khanan, Scpah Sclar. 
“ He was originally a diamond merchant.”— Grant 
Duff. For a detailed account of his life and career, 
see- Dow’s Hiudostan and Scott’s Deccan ; for bis 
career in Bengal, see Stewart’s Bengal, pp. 264 * 333 ‘ 
(Bangabasi reprint) 

Emir-kan, p. 15. Mahomet. According to Grant 
Duff, he was a dissolute youth and his name was Mo* 
hummud Amin. Stewart calls him Amcen Khao. 

Ethiopia, modern Abyssinia. 

Feday-kan, p. 115. Not to be confounded with 
Fedai Khan, a courtier of Jehangir whom he appoint- 
ed to the Subedership of Bengal in 1627. The roan 
referred to here was Aurungzeb’s foster-brother, who 
became the Subeder of Bengal in 1677. See Stewart’s 
Bengal, p. 3+1. 

Franguis. From ‘Franks.* The Portuguese were first 
called the Feringhees; but afterwards it became a 
general term for all Europeans. Jehangir calls them 
‘Francs/ 

Gamon, p. 374. This name is also quoted by 
Renncll. 

Gion-kan, p. 91. “Malik Jiwan, zamindar of 
Dhandar.”— Khafi Kban. The Amil-i’ Salih says 
that “the zamindar was bound in gratitude to Dara 
by many kindnesses and lavours.” Khafi Khan says 
also that he had long been bound to him (Dara) by 
acts of generosity. 

He received the tittle o( “Bakthyar Khan,” and a 
mansab of looo, with 200 horse, were conferred upon 
him. • 
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Jivvan mobbed. We quote the following description 
from Khafi Khan to prove what Bernier : “The idlers, 
the partisans of Dara Shukoh, the workmen and people 
of all sorts, inciting each other, gathered into a mob, 
and assailing Jiwan and his companions with abuse 
. and imprecations, they pelted them with dirt and filth 
and clods and stones, so that several persons were 
knocked down and killed, many were wounded. Jiwan 
was protected by shield held ove** his head, and he 
at length made his way through the crowd to the 
palace. They say that the disturbance on this day 
was so great that it bordered on rebellion. If the kotwiil 
had not come forward' with pdicemen, not one of Malik 
Jiwan’s followers would have escaped with life. Ashes 
and pots full of urine and ordure were thrown down 
from the roofs of the houses upon the heads of the 
Afghans, and many of the bystanders were injured.” 

The country people rose upon him everywhere. 
They hunted^ him from place to place ; till at length 
e met with his deserts and was slain when he had 
almost reached the bounderies of his own government.” 
“’Dow, History of Hindostan. 

Guergong, p. 153. “The capital of Assam, Ghergong 
^r Kirgaun), 160 G. miles nearly E by N from 
Gualparah.”-^Rennell. This place is the modern 
Kurigaon, \ 

. Hasmer, p. A25. Modern Ajmere, and Haoud, Oude. 

Haidar-abad,^ garden, p. 94. According to Khafi 
Khan. Dara was kept at Khizrabad. 

Incarnations of Vishnu, p. 310. As. we have 
remarked before, the reader, will be able to see the utter 
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none«ense of Berni’er^s description. It is very strange, 
indeed, that mar. like him could have been misin- 
formed to absurdity— nay ridicule. 

Jagannat, p. 425. Tne subah of Jagannalh is the 
present Orissa division. 

Jamel, p. 239. Jaymul, Raja. CnI. Tod in his 
Rajasthan, vo). i. chap. x. quotes tliis portion from 
Bernier. 

Jehan-Guyre, Shah’zada Selim assumed the title 
of Jehangir. His drinking habits, pp. 5, 8r. See 
the ''Tus&'i-i or Jehangir's Autobiography, 

pp. 6-7, (Translated by Major David Price, 4to. 
London, 1829) He tolerated Christianity p. 271. 
Sea Elplynstone’s History of India, vo). ii, p. 363. 
His nephews are said to be converted to Ciiristianity, 
ditto. His prohibition of the slaughter of cattle, p. 
307, see tile Autobiographical Memoirs, p. S, 
Religious disputes at his Court, Dow, vol. iii. p. 391. 

Jesseigne. Rana of Ambar, called Mirza Raja 
Jay Sing by Kliafi Khan and Grant Duff. For an 
account of his wars with Sivaji, see James Grant 
Duffs. History cf the Mahratta*?, vo!. J. pp. 203-17, 
and Orme's Historical Fragments, pp. 16-27. 

Died at Brampur. Orme suspects that be was 
poisoned by Aurungczebe, see HistoricarFragments.pp. 
27, 104, Bernier’s statement of a pension on and 
condolence with his son Raja or Kunwar Ram Sing do 
not coincide with Orme’s, Orme on the other hand says 
that he ‘admitted the capitation tax in his country,* and 
many other restrictions had been proposed to be 
imposcd'on him. See the Fragments, p. 104. 
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Jessomseigne, pp. 33-35. Rana Jaswant Sing. 
Bernier does not mention the name of locality of this 
battle. Khafi Khan and Dow say that it was fought 
on the river Nurbuda, “near Dharmatpur" (according 
to Alumgir-nama) His wife’s masculine behavior, p. 
06. Raja Jaswant Sing’s chief wife was a Daughter 
of Raja Chatter Sal. She strongly condemned her 
husband’s conduct, and refused to sleep with him.” 

■ Khafi Khan. See also Dow, p, 242. 

Jew of Constantinople, etc. p. lyo. Grant Duff 
says of an Englishman named Smith taken prisoner 
and brought before Sivaji, “ordering heads and hands 
to be chopped oft in cases where persons were 
supposed to be concealing their ' wealth.” 

Kacheguer, p. 374. Kashghar or Cashgar. For 
an elaborate description of this ancient kingdom, 
see Rennell’s Memoir, pp. 96, 191 seqq. 

Lama, p. “Lama signifies a priest, or minister of 
religion,”— Rennell. 

Lengue-cherire, p. 328. This is also a puzzling 

expression. How it means, “Linga or spiritual 

body, of the hhagabad Gita,'* is, however, difficult 
to grasp. 

Mahmoud, Sultan. Khafi Khan gives the name as 
Muhammad Sultan. Bernier does not assign any 
probable .reason of his deserting Meer Jumla for his 
rebellious, uncle. Other writers babble too much on this . 
incident, seeing it an ‘amorous cause.’ For his -love 
^isode with the daughter of his uncle. Sujah, see.Dow’s 
m ostan and Stewart’s Bengal, § vi. pp, 301-308. His 
su sequent desertion from Sujah through the tricks of 
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Aurungzebe (Dow and Stewart) is neither ment.oned 
by Bernier nor Khafi Khan. The author of he 
gives a different account as to the 
fate of this prince, quoted by Stewart in his History 

of Bengal, p. d**- , „ u’ 

Maldives, p. 1S3. For its geography, see RenneHs 

Memoir, p. 47* . l a t -- 

Mazura, Sultan, p. 24. Sultan Muaz.m Shah Aalum 

Bahadur (afterwards became Emperor Babadur Shah). 

His fight with a lion,- Dow’s Hmi(ostan. vol. 111. p. 375- 
Mehah-den, p. 3<o- (Mahad=ve or the God of Gods) 
His marriage &c.. this is utter nonsense _ Perhaps 
in unscrupulous man quite ignorant of Hindu shastra 
(he might have heard the story of Siva s marriage 
with Parvati as related in the /’drifn) told 

Bernier with a little addition and alteration of his 

own, and Bernier, when he wrote, had not a very clear 

recollection of what he heard. 

Mir-baha. p. 68. This person is probably known 
by the name of Fedai Khan Azim Khan, the Subedar 

“'S-Bakche. Khafi Khan calls him “ simple- 

minded Prince,” the Alumgir-nama” stupid and igno- 
rant” Rhafi Khan says that he borrowed money 
from the merchants of Surat His imprisonment, p 
66. For a detailed account see Dow s Hindostan vol. 

n and Khafi Khan do not say 

conspiracy against Aurungzebe. 
wh^Mn James Mill (History of Britjsh Indb, ol 
ii. p. 343) and Dow mention it For his sham trial 
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and murder, see Khafi Khan’s excellent narrative as 
quoted in Elliot’s History, vol. vli.. pp. 266-67. 

Mosquee, p. 261. The celebrated Jumma Musjid. 

“ He (Aurg.) keeps the appointed fasts on Fridays 
* # * reads the Friday prayers in the Jami masjid.” 

Nagar-kanay, p. 242, Same as the Nahabat khana 
in these days. 

Nour-Jehan, her maiden name was Mehr-ul-Nissa. 
See Stewart’s History of Bengal, § vi. 

Palekey. The ordinary sedan in India, in 1691 “An 
order was issued that no Hindu should ride in a palki 
or on an Arab horse without permission.’’ — Khan Khan. 

Paranda, p. 172. About 60 miles S. \V. of Dhar- 
war, on the route from Ahmednagar to Sliolapur. 
Grant Duff calls it Purandhar. 

Pegu, elephant of, p. 93. The elephant of Pegu was 
the favourite animal with Emperor Jehangir. See his 
Autobiography, 

Philosophy, Hindu. For Bernier’s incapacity to 
appreciate its true merits, see Introduction. 

Pire-pengale, p. 361. Lies on the road to Srinagar. 
“ The road lies over three mountainous ridges, named 
Ruttan-Punchal, Peer-Punchal, and Nari-birari, which 
ta.ke up more than 26 miles ’’ — Rennell. 

Polta, p. 239. The celebrated Putta of Chi tore. 
For an account of his heroic exploits see Col. Tod’s 
Rajasthan, vol. i,, chap, x. 

Portuguese., See Khafi Khan's accounts as quoted 
in Sir H. M, Elliot’s History of India, vol. vii. pp. 
344-46, Stewart’s History of Bengal, § vu and Grant 
Duff’s History. of the Mahrattas, vol. i., chap. ii. • ' 
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Predestination, p. 421- Bernier was a mater.alist. 
He was a ftrm believer in the theory of Necessity as 
opposed to the R.itionalistic school of phi osophers 
who believe in the theory of Freedom of the Will. 

Roup. Raja. p. i65. Killed in the battle of Samii- 
garh Two other persons of the same name have been 
mentioned by Khan Khan i one, Raja Roup Sing, father- 
in-law of Prince Muaaim the other, one Raja Rajrup 
who wrote a menacing letter to the Raja of Srinagar 
to surrender SjUnian Shekoh. 

Roupies of gold, p. 57. Bernier who gives the 
name of various coins does not mention “ mohar" 
which is the exact term curent in India, for ‘roupies 

sldulla-kan.p. 19- Sadulla Khan Allami was the 


Vezier of S.iali Jclian. 

Samongiier. 44-50. Dow does not mention 
the name of this place. “On the 6th Ramzan, (icSS- 
A it lO-.i .Miv, i5;i A. D.) near Samugarh, the 
two armies encamped about half a Itos distant from 


each other.” — Ivhafi Khan. 

Dara-s descending from the elephant through the 
treachery of Kahl-ulla Khan is_a puzzling question. 
Khah Khan and Dow do not give us any light on 
the subject. Kliafi Khan says- “a rocket struck tile 
howda of his (Uara's) elephant. This alarmed and 
dUcouraged him so much that he dismounted in haste 
from his elephant, without even waiting to put on 
his slipper-.” Col. Dow says that Data was almost 
blinded Willi the blood of his foster-brother, who was 
killed by a cannon bail. A rocket at the same time 
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passed by his ear, and another struck the howdah and 
burst. The elephant driver (a lord — Kalil-ulla Khan ?) 
made the animal retreat. Through the advice of this 
elephant driver lord, Dara mounted on- a horse. 

Send-Brary, p. 383. In Rennell’s Memoir, a place 
called “ Nari-Birari ” is mentioned. See the note on 
Pire-penjale above. 

Sepe-Chekouh, p. 91, Sefer Shekoh. . Here as well 
as in page 93i Bernier calls him Dara’s:“ grand child,” 
perhaps, through mistake. He was, in fact, Dara's 
son. 

Seraglio, p. 250. The seraglio, or harem of an 
Oriental Potentate is a thing of curiosity to the Euro- 
peans. We can not, however, make a true estimate of the 
setaglio of the Great Mogul from the following insuffi- 
cient informations furnished by Bernier. Tavernier, his 
c mtemporary traveller has given an interesting account 
of the Grand Signlor’s Seraglio, ( Travles, London, *ed, 
1684) which may be read with interest. 

“Women’s fair” in the seraglio, p. 255. It is called 
the Khosh-roz or the day of the gaiety and - pleasure ; 
and also the No-rdsd or the new year’s day. See the 
beautiful description given by Col. James Tod in his 
Rajasthan, vol. i, chap., xi. 

Ser-apah, p. 191. Ser-o-pah, head and’ foot i. e. 
from head to foot ; has its , exact French equivlaent in 
cap-a-pie Now it means bukshish reward, or presents. 

Srenaguer, capital of Cashmeer. According to 
Bernier and Forster, Srinagar is a separate province, 
and Cashmeer is the capital of Cashmeer,- see page 
370 seqq^ Raja Pirthi Sing was ■ the chief of Srinagar 
who gave shelter to- Soliman. 
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3 cva-Gf. _Sivaji* hfs ‘midnight attack of Shaista Khan's 
house— Grant Duff give^? almost the same but an abridg- 
ed version, as narrated by Khafi Khan. S®e the ex- 
haustive description by the htter. Bernier’s account 
is fragmentary. For a detail<*d account read Khafi 
Khan’s narrative together with Grant Duff's History 
of the Mihrattas, vol. i. chao vt-vli. Shaisto Khan’s 
wife persuaded the Emperor to destroy Stvaji— see 
Orme’s Historical Fragments, p. 17 ,but in the note, 
xiv, p xxxviil, where he quotes from Dow, who on the 
strerigth of certain ‘Persic manuscripts’ says that “the 
daughter of Aurengzebe was struck with the hand- 
someness of his person, admired the pride and haughty 
deportment, and interceced at the feet of her father." 

Soliman-Chekouh, Soiiman Shekoh. He was 
brought to Dehli by Kunwar Ram Sing, son of Raja 
Jay Sing. 

, Sujab, Sultan, second son Shah Jehan. For a- 
detailed account of his contest in the civil wars, see i 
Stewart’s Bengal, vi. pp 288-312. No historian is posi- 
tively certain about his fate. Col. Dow gives a melancho- 
ly story of his and his families fate, almost followed 
by Stewart, See History of Hindooilatn, vol. ih*. 

PP* 353-S4- 

THge-Mehalle, p. 276 See Elphinstone’s History 
of India, vol, ii. p. 134. Mr. Orme say- that the Taj 
was erected at the expenditure of ;^750,ooo, 

Tage-mehalle, wife of Snah Jehan. p. 276. Mumtaz 
Zemani, Nawab ‘Aliga Begum, Sultana Argmeund 
Banu, Kudsi Begum, the daughter of Vizeer Asaf 
Jah 
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Tarbiet-kan, p. 167. For an account of hh homilta- 
tion by Shah Abbas King of Persia, see Dov/’s 
Plindostan, vol. iii, pp, 401-402. 

Tata, p. 425. Accorciintj to Rcnnell it was the “capital 
of the province of Sindy." 

Tatabakar, p. 70. RcnncH calls it Bchkar and 
gives the position as 270 lai ; its distance from ^.fultan 
being 215 miles. 


Tibet, Great and Little. Rcnntil in his Map of 
of Hindustan places G'-cat Tibet at the S F of Cashmeer, 
and Little libet at N VV, I'» r the dt.-cripiion of Great 
Tibet (extent, position inhabitantan{,s etc.) see sec, 
vi. of the “Memoir of a Map of Hindoostan.” 

lo Little 1 ibet he givts the name o{ Balti-stan 
(Beluchistan ?) see pp. 96-97, 137, 150. 

Wine, —its .sale illegal, n. 237. .See the “ fifth regula- 
tion” of Emperor Jd-annir in hi-; .Ant-- hir-r— ^r-hfcai 
Memoirs, p. 6 (.\Iajor David Price’s t^a!l^^.iuun.) 

Women burn on the funeral pyre of their husbands 
(Sutteleism, p. 3R. og;. Akbar tried to check it. see 
Abul Fazel’s Akbar-nama, vol. iii. p, 395. JehangR 

put many restrictions, vide the Autobiographical M?-, 
moirs, p. 2S-29, 
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glossauv 

Lnt of a Mo ohsoUU luonh, woiiis 

puuluvh spelt .111.1 nu,! 

... -- — - 

to muU>pl> the recurrence ofthe-i-imc exp - J 


Advant'v^jous 326 
Advcntaious. 400 
Adseuturo, »o 
AdvertibOf (fetate) JO 
Advcrtiicmeirt, 12 
Afirjghud, 17 

Afore, 414 
After relation, 3 ^ 

Agoc, 373 
AUedge, 87 
Alwaits, 329 
Amorous, 373 
Amphitheater, 270 
Annex, 288 
Answering, 37 1 
Antartique 400 
Antient, 28^ 

Apace, 78 
Apeice, 122 
Apishness, 283 , 
Appearance, 232 
Apprehend, (comprehemi) 1 
Appurtenances, 18. 

Arbors, 37 1 
^rctique, 406, 

\rmeb, 147 


Atcheise, 290 

Aloine, 433 
Atop. 242 
Ataque 7 *> 

Uirbes, 297 
B istnudoc's, 3 '® 

Battels, i 07 
Beautifullcst, 392 
Besotted 29^^ 
Boufounery, 25O. 

Bo>l, 357 
Brag, 9 
Bronze, 3^7 
Bruit, 21 

Burroughs, 267 
Busie, 110 
Burthensom, 4®4 
Cabal, (intrigue) 54 
Cabinet, 372 
Cunpagne, 72 
Carcasses 88 
, Cirry’d, i 

Cascata, 3^9 , , . 

ditch’d, (caught) I 36 » 

Cartel, 368 
Caiisjs 277 
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Lighted, 83. 

Limonadc, 330. 

Listed, (enlisted) 3- 
Leaden, 3S0 
Longish, ^o8. 

Lugg 56 
Lje, 3S0. 

Marish, (marsh) 214 
Massie, (massi\t) 253 
flatter, (mattnal) 10. 
Mten, (mein) 10 
Meer,(inLre) 14* 

Minister, 28'. 

Mixtion, 316 
iloiiy, 327 
Moun«ons, 39S 
iMustachocs, (proboscis of 
elephant) 245 
Nape, 385 
Naughty, 331 
Numens, 312 
Numina, 309 
Oftner, 10 
Onely, 269 
' Oxe, 306 
Oyl, 232 
Falsie, 1 12 
PanicL terror, 287 
Parasistical, 51 
Parley, 290 
Pearches 342 
Pedantick, 140 
Pel mel, 395 
Pensi\e, 25 
Pidgeon, 235 
Pernwigs, 342 
Perspective, 370. 
Perswade, 23, 

Pesle mesle, 47 
Pestiferous, 421. 
Petrescent water, ^b2 
Plnncy, 141 


IMianlaslic, 250 
Philosophical accident, 414. 
Ph>sick, 88 
Pohlickiy, ?9 
Portingal, 410 
Pottcrfullcst, 31. 

Po>S011, 1 1 

iVcmise, (suppose) 13. 
Pritt), 329 

Pnvily, (priNatcly) 10 
Proper, (handsome) 10 
Prophanmg, 280 
Proposition, (proposal) it. 
PropriLtics, (properties) 43 
Protestation, 28 
Purded, 231 
an Pyratc, 157 

Quality, (rank) 10 
Kartfaction, 402 
Raspe, 358 
Kayo, 406 
Ktjoyce, 58 

Relation, (n'irration) 388. 

Renascence, 3° 

Rciidrmg, 373 
Reparty, 290 
Representment, 289 

Resisting, (resistance) 35 

I?jvoIet, a?o 

Romancer, (romancist) 10 
Rume, 331 
Rumor, 16 
Sattin, 338 
Scarce, (scarcely) 5 
Scarfe, 303 
Scissers, 433 
Scituate 282. 

Secrecie, 8 
Seiseth, ^2 

Sented, (scented) 291. 
Sezamum, 41 1 
Slnme faced, 229. 





(READY FOR SALE) 

A VISIT TO EUROPE 

BY 

T. N. MuKHERjr, 


The name of the author is well-known not only in 
India but also in foreign countries as a scientist, eco- 
nomist and philanthropist. The book, which he wrote 
some years ago after his return from Europe, was 
universally acknowledged as one of the best ever writ- 
ten by a native of India. It is written in simple, sweet 
English, which has proved great service to Indian 
youths in acquiring a chaste style in that difficult 
language. The work received the highest encomiums 
from Englishmen, as may be seen from the following 
short Newspaper extracts : — 

Mr. F. H. Skrine C. S., (Late Commissioner, 
Chittagong ) reviewing it in the "National Magazine” 
said:-." That Bengal can produce men of Mr. 

Mukerji's stamp, is in itself a fact full of encourage- 
ment.” 

The "Civil and Military Gazette” said " The best 
account of a European tour ever published by- a native 
of India * * ^ There is a -gentlemanly quality 
about the manners of his thought. ^ We are 

certain that no Bengali has yet acheived so amusing, 
instructive, accurate, altogether ably written an account 
of England and the Continent as this. This work 



would commtnd iuelf as admirably adapted for the 
reading of students in Indian High Schools and 

Colleges,” . 

The "Indian Daily News'* said His book ough 

to become a '"‘‘'“"J'T Ihout 

is pervaded by good leeling and 

such a spirit of reason and goodness that rt seems 
worthy to become a sort of Social Gospel to h.s 
countrymen.” 

The “Pioneer" said:-" A power 

vation enabled him to see deeper mto the e th o 

home-life. • . It is welt worth reading by all clas 
ses, Englishmen as well as his own countrymen. 

The “Englishman" said:-" It will be rmpossblle o 

notice even a tithe of the many top.es more or less 
dealt witln . » It is a very valuable work. 

The “Daily News” of London said ° 

the world came to Europe from India in 1®=“ 
of .886. He was a Mr. T. N. ''‘f 

were so rare in the days before 

smith, not to say Montesquieu, had to -nv®"! I" - 

it is better for thousand reasons to 

- . The Fatherhood of God and the Bro herhood of 

Man might fitly form the motto of this book. 

Pric^Rs. 5 (five only): Rs. Two and annas E.ght 

only for purclvisers who will buy the book before the 

3 . St April, .904. Postage &C. annas e.ght only. 

To be had of Babu Gurudas Cha.Urjec, so. Cornwallis Slreel. 

Calcutta land also at the toia^arr- Office, 38-0 Bbawan, Chatan 

Don’s Street, Calcutta, 



(READY FOR SALE) 


BURKE’S SPEECH 


AT THE IMPEACHMENT OF 
WARREN HASTINGS, 

Complete in two volumes ^ containing about l6co pages. 

With an elaborate Index and a short account of the lives 

of Edmund Burke and Warren Hastings. 

A more interesting and a more wonderful book does 
not perhaps exist in the world. The impeachment of 
a man, like Warren Hastings, who laid the foundation 
of the Indian Empire, was an event unparalleled in the 
annals of the world, and the men who conducted it, 
have, by the brilliancy of their genius, shed a glorious 
lustre on the firmament of English Histor)\ . Among 
them shone like the sun, Edmund Burke, the greatest 
political philosopher England ever produced. The 
Speech which he delivered on this occasion will ever 
stand as a^monument of patient study and masterly 
method, unsurpassed in any country or any language, 
ancient or modern. Neither Demosthenes of Greece 
nor Cicero of Rome, neither Gambetta of France nor 
Gladstone of England could so clearly elucidate 
great political principles as Burke did when his voice 
thundered in the historic Hall of Westminister, 
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Every Indian who wishes to have a mastery over the 
English language and to acquire a chaste, dignided 
and vigorous style ; every Vakil who aspires to possess 
the power of the pleading the cause of his clients with 

logical reasoning and a masterly dloquence ; every 
Orator who entertains the ambition of holding hi 
audience spell-bound with the magnetic influence ol 
words ; and every Student who wants to learn the sec- 
rets of Political Philosophy should have this great 
work for his constant companion and should slu y i 
with devotion and care. In this speech Burke P 
for the people of India “with such a ^ glory o 
intensity as has never been rivalled m the his ory o 
England." The righteous indignation he 
against the wrong doings of oppressors which burnt 
like words of fire in the hearts of his hearers , the 
soft pathos in which he gave vent to his compassion 
for the miseries of a down-trodden people which moved 
them to tears ; and the fervent appeal which 
to the justice of the British people which stirred their 
mind to a sense of responsibility for the we are o 
millions, whom providence has placed under their care, 
may be realised by a perusal of this book, every sen- 
tence of which sends a thrill through the heart of the 
reader and makes him bends his head in homage to the 
angelic orator. There will also be found the 
which has secured for England the Grace of God^ , w ic 
has given her the dominion over lands and seas in every 
- part of the giobe and which has won for her the cheer- 
ful submission of men of every creed and colour. 

To the student of Indian history the book has a 
speciai vaiue, as it gives a vivid description of the 
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manners’ and customs of our people a century and a 
quarter back ; the way in which the administration of 
the country was carried on and of the chaotic con- 
dition that prevailed at that time, from which this 
mighty Indian Empire gradually sprang up like a 
brilliant star from a nebulous mass. The thrilling and 
pathetic nature of the Speech may be best imagined by 
the emotion it created in the minds of the audience. 
“The energy and pathos of the great orator,” writes 
Macaulay, “extorted expressions of unwonted admira- 
tion from the stern and hostile Chancellor, and for a 
moment seemed to pierce even the. resolute heart of 
the defendant. The ladies in the galleries, unaccus- 
tomed to such displays of eloquence excited by the 
solemnity of the occasion, were in a state of uncon- 
trollable emotion. Handkerchiefs were pulled- out, 
hysterical sobs and screams were heard and. Mrs, 
Sheridan was carried away in a fit,” ' In fact, the- value- 
of this great Speech can only be appreciatedv by a 
careful perusal of it from beginning to end. Every 
Indian, every student, every advocate, every orator, 
and every Britisher having a connection with India, 
should “read it by day, and meditate upon it by night, 
should peruse it again and again, study it, imprint 
it on the mind and impress it upon the heart.” 

Price, Rs. 3 three only ; — Beantif ally Bound in Clothi 
Price R's. 2 two only Paper Cover. 

Postage annas eight and' six respectively. 


• To BE HAD AT THE BaNGABASI PRESS, 
38-2 Bhowani Charan Dutt’s Street, Calcutta. 



BIJOYA BATfKA, 

THE WONDERFUL FEVER PILL. 

Btjoya Batika, as a medicine for malarious fever, 
has no equal in the world. Taken in time, it acts 
like a charm, and is almost infallible in its effects. Its 
marvellous efhcacy has created for it, within a short 
! time, a wide reputation, not only all over India, but 
also in England and the continent of Europe, as well 
as in Persia, Arabia, Egypt, Natal and other countries. 
RETAIL RATES. 

Box. No. of Pills. Price Post Packing V, P. 

Rs. AS. AS. AS. AS. 

No, I iS O ...lO ...4 2 E 

No, 2 36 I ... 3 ...4 2 I 

No. 3 54 I,. .to ..,4 3 r 

No. 4 r44 4... 4.. ,4 3 t 

COilSlISSlON ON WHOLCSALD PURCltASB. 

Commission Postage, 
Rs. As. As. 

X dozen of box No. i.... 1...0 $ 


„ „ 3 2-° Ke l-o 

V*. P. P. charges extra. No Commission on purchase 
of less than a dozen boxes. 

' To lie had of Alessrs. B. Basu & Co., 

• 79HarrUou Road.Calculti. 

Thousands’ of Testimonials have been received quite 
unsolicited ; a few ol which are given below 

(i) Mrs, Rogers, of Lahore ( the Punjab ) writes : — 
The Fever pills ( Bijoya Batika) possess wonderful 
powers. I was suffering from fever for nine months 
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nncl nothinf* could cure me until I used nllli, ft 
•ihould also be adtied as a matter of satisfaction, 
that the use of thc-ic incKpeostve Fever-piUr* h:u 'laved 
me from the hands of the extremely expensive AUo* 
pathic system of treatmenb 

(2) Mr. L, Hminanuci, Manager Mission v,ori;3hop, 
Cawnpur, N. W. P., writes 

Your Bijoya Batika really acts like charm, I had 
been suflering from fever, head-ache and a very weak 
constitution since two years. I tried m.tny treatments 
but failed. In the last I tried your Bijoya Buika Pills 
for six days. I find myself in a new life. I thank you 
very much for your medicine. 

( 3 ) A. .A. Shaw Esqr., from I, St John’s Road, 
Bangalore, South India, writes : — 

I have derived much benefit from your Bijoya 
Batika, I shall feel obliged if you would send me 
another box. size No. 2, 0 Rs. 1.3 per return V. P. Post 
and obh’ge. 

(4) Babu Amrita Lall Ray, B. A., B. L., Pleader, 
Chief Court, Lahore, the Punjab, writes ; — 

I am very glad to express my gratefulness to you 
for the valuable services your “Bijoya Batika” did to 
me. On several occasions this medicine cured my 
family-members of chronic malarial fevers with spleen 
and liver as well as of severe rheumatic* fevers when 
all other medicines failed. 

(5) Mr. M. Bathars, Magistrate, Nagape, Burma, 
writes ; — 

Kindly send me per V. P. P. one box No. 4 of 
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your “Bijoya Bitika" containing I4t pi'ls © 
box. This is the 3rd. lot that I 

these pills which arc the very thing for Malaria Fever 
oi Burma climate. 

(6)Babu Srecnatli GupU, Deputy Magistrate 
Khulna, (Bengal), writes 

Several years ago I found your Bijoya ''“y 

cilicacious in ray own case in allaying ever w 
accompanied with a deep abscess an 
tor who attended me could not abate race , 
been a -great advocate ol the medicine. I 

found it useful as a general tonic. It keeps the bowels 
in tegular order and prevents cold and fever. 

( 7 ) Babu Fakir Chand, Contractor, P. W, D., 
Hoshiarpur, (Punjab) writes:— 

Bijoya Batika pills have done wonders. I have 
tried these pills on several patients of ever an ^ ley 
proved most cfiicacious in all cases. My 
hausted and the demand for them is great. is ri u e 
them gratis to all classes of sufferers. 

(8) Babu Kanai Lai Ghosh, B. L., Pleader. Judge’s 
Court, Burdwan, writes 

My maternal uncle had been suffering from fever 
for two months and a half. Both tke A opa ic an 
Horaceopathic systems of treatment faile to cure im. 
I have been struck by its extraordinary efficacy. At 
first, seeing IIS'" advertisements I entertained no h^i 

opinion about it. But when all other means ai c , 
was compelled to order for your Bijoya Batika, Nowi 
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I find, it is highly efficacious in fever cases, The use 
of one box has cured him of his obstinate fever. 
■Please send me another box, No. 3, 

(9) Mr. B. Sinha, Principal Rampore State High 
School, ( Rohilkhand ) writes ; — 

Please send me at your earliest possible convenience 
another box of your excellent Bijoya Batika. The one 
you had sent me before, had a magical efiec upon 
cases which would not yield to Allopathic, Homceo- 
pathic’ and Unani (Hakimi) treatment, though these 
were successively given a fully lair and free trial. I 
have already recommended this sovereign cure-for-ague 
of yours, to many of my friends and acquaintances. 

(ro) Dr. Devendra Nath Sen-Gupta, Family physi- 
cian to H. H. The Maharaja of Dharmajoygarb, near 
Udaipur, Rajaputana, writes : — 

I was the first to use your Fever Pills ( Bijoya 
Batika) in Udaipur and to obtain excellent results. 
They give ready relief in malaria and brain-fever, and, 
if used regularly for a long period, keep the bowels 
clear, increase appetite and improve general health. 

(ii) Babu Indra Nath Banerjee, the well-known 
Pleader of Burdwan, Bengal, writes : — 

All who have used your Fever Pill, Bijoya Batika 
here have been greatly benefited. People have grown 
partial to it on account of its ready effect. Please send 
me one large box. No. 4 for use in my own- family. 

To be' had of Messrs. B. Basu & Co. 

'79 Harrison Road, Calcutta, 



FULELA 

THE U^^RIFALLED ItAIR-OIL. 

The matchless hatr-oil, called the “Fulela,” is an 
extract of seven oi the most sweet-scented flowers of 
India. With the perfume and active principle of these 
seven flowers, have been chemically combined several 
highly efficacious Ayurvedicraediclnes. Fulcla therefore, 
is not only a fragrant hair-oil, but also a medicine. 

Fulela keeps the brain cool. In these days of 
mental strain, it is really a boon for the educated 
classes. After an arduous mental labour use a little 
Fulela, and you will at once get refreshed and feel 
equal for more exertion. Nothing is equal to hufela 
to keep the spirits cheerful and buoyant. By keep, 
ing the head cool, it removes all the complaint that 
accompany a heated brain, viz. headaciK, giddiness 
irritability of temper, burnings of head and feet, 
biliousness, constipation, indigestion, premature, old 
age, &c. It also removes freckles and pimples from 
the face and makes the skin soft and shiny like 
that of a babe. 

Price— Re. one, each phial ; packing charge, As. 
two ; postage, As. eight ; V. P. P. commission, one anna. 

Two Rupees commission paid for a dozen 
phials purchased, or, in other words, a dozen phials 
may be had for Rs. lO ten ; packing charge, V. P. 
>P. commission and postage, in all, Rs. 3-2 only. Six 
phials 'of Fulsia may be had for Rs. 5 five only. 
Packing, postage Scc. one Rupee six annas only. No 
commission is paid for less than half a dozen phials. 

To be had of Messrs. 'B. Basu & Co. 79, Harrvsoa Road, Calcutta. 



^ESTIMOWALS. 

TTonourable Sarada Charaii Milra, M. A., B, L,, 
Judge, High Court, Calcutta, writes thus 

I have used your oil, Fulela. It is excellent both as 
regards scent and as a cooler of the brain. It is 
better than similar oils. 

The well-known Vakil and Attorney oi the 
Calcutta High Court, Babu Hirendra Nath Dutta M. A,, 
B. L., writes ; — 

I have used two phials of your FuleU. It has 
effectively stopped the the falling away of hair — the 
precursor to baldness. Even after a good bath the 
fragrance of Fulela lingers long behind. 

Rai Baikuntha Nath Basu Bahadur, Dewao, 
Calcutta Mint writes : — 

‘•I have been using a hair-oil named ‘The Fulela,' 
for some time, and I am now in a position to say 
that it is a very useful and beneficial oil. There is 
no doubt of it that it keeps the body cool and 
that its fragrance is very sweet and durable. 

Rai JatindraNath Chowdhury, M.A. B.L., Zemindar 
of Taki, writes from Baranagore, Bengal : — 

1 have used Fulela oil. Its odour is very sweet 
and remains even after a full bath. It has cooling 
properties and keeps the head cool for sometime. 
It has become a much-prized article of toilet. 

D, Jamnadas Sait, from Komtee Street, Coimbatore, 
Madras, writes : — 

I am very much pleased with your “Fulela," 
the unrivalled hair-oil, and it has done a. good ser- 
vice to my brains. I request you, therefore, to send 
me by V. P. Post one dozen phials of the above oil. 

B. Basu & Co., 79, Harrisou Road, Calcutta. 





